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‘Navy Mixture 


“I've found it at last,” 
to fill his pipe. 

“Found what 2)’’ said Malcolm. 

*‘What I thought a few days ago did not exist—the ideal 
tobacco. However, I took the old Colonel’s advice and 
bought a packet of Player’s ‘Navy Mixture.’ No sooner 
did | begin to pull at my first pipeful than | realised | had 
struck something good.” 

“Good !’’ chimed in Wilson. ‘‘It Just is good. Why, 
If there could be such a thing as a vintage in tobaccos, 
Player’s ‘Navy Mixture’ would be about a°47 in the Port class.” 

‘‘Or a plus 5,” said McClatchie ; an apt allusion to his 
only topic. 


Player’s “Navy Mixture” 


In Two Strengths—MILD, AND MEDIUM. 


said Grainger, as he proceeded 


Issued by the Imperiai Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain & Ireland). Lid. 
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The simplest, most perfect writing instrument ever 
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lot of ink, is easily filled, writes instantly 

and evenly and gives no trouble 
through years of work. 
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p No matter 
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pen—a turned up or oblique— 
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your hand exactly. 


Get yours to-day! 
Priczes—10/6, 16/6, 25/= upwards to £20. 


Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. Catalogue free on request. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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SOM E 
CANDID IMPRESSIONS 
OF ENGLAND 


By A GERMAN RESIDENT 


To meet the constant demand for this remarkable article, republished 
in popular form from the June, 1905, “ National,” it has been necessary 


to prepare a 
FOURTH EDITION 
which is 


NOw READY 


To be obtained on written application to the Manager of the 
“National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W., at 
the following prepaid rates: 


10s. per 100 Copies 
20s. ,, 250 =, 
35s. , 500 _ ,, 
60s. ,, 1000 ,, 


Single Copies 3d. post free 


Copies are well printed and neatly bound, and are eminently 
suitable for distribution at political gatherings, to factory workers 
and others. 


* * * 
PRESS OPINIONS 


‘Those who care to attempt the task of finding out for themselves 
how England stands to-day will be helped by the ‘Candid Impres- 
sions’ published in the ‘ National Review’ by a German resident in 
this country.”—Morning Post. 


‘No article in any of the magazines this month is likely to provoke 
more comment than the ‘Candid Impressions of England’ by an 
That there is 
a good deal of truth in the article we are not prepared to deny, and 


anonymous German resident, in the ‘ National Review.’ 


criticism of this sort, however unpalatable, may be valuable and 
regenerative if conveyed by the right) person and in the right 
spirit.” — Spectator. 
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Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing’ 
food when a light and easily digested meal is required. 
Whilst exceedingly helpful to the invalid and dyspeptic, it is 
admirably adapted for general use, especially as a light 

supper repast. : 


The “* Allenburys” DIET is a food for ADULTS, 


and is quite distinct from the well-known 
‘*‘ ALLENBURYS ” FOODS FOR INFANTS 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., 
37 Lombard Street, London 
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SUBSCRIP- N ATION AL SUBSCRIP- 
TION REVIEW TION 


ORDER ORDER 
FORM Epirep sy L. J. MAXSE FORM 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The use of this form will ensure a copy of the NATIONAL REVIEW being forwarded each 
month as published, to any part of the world 


To THE MANAGER, 
The “NATIONAL REVIEW,” 
23 Ryder Street, St. James's, 
London, S.W 


Please send me the *‘ NATIONAL REVIEW” for one year, commencing. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE 
IMPERIALISM 


VISCOUNT MILNER, G.C.B. 


Five Speeches Revised by the Author 
Price Is. net 


“ It will be generally agreed, we believe, that the 
‘National Review’ has performed a national 
service in reprinting these five admirable speeches 
by Lord Milner on ‘ Constructive Imperialism’ 
at a popular price and in an attractive and 
accessible form.”—Standard. 


The ‘‘ NATIONAL REVIEW” OFFICE 
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** After all, we can only judge of the justice of a 
cause by the arguments tramed by its supporters ”’ 
By the 


VOTES ao. 


FOR Mrs. 


“Ivor — 
WOMEN ln | 


In response to innumerable requests this remarkable 
article from the November 1908 “National Review” is 
now issued in popular form. Single Copies 3d.; 50 
Copies 5s. 
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From the Picture exhibited AY i 
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To the ‘‘ National Review,” in which Mr. Maxse, besides examining the 


‘NATIONAL REVIEW?’ 


Glasgow and Birmingham speeches, vigorously resents the selection 
of Mr. Churchill as the German Emperor’s Homme de Confiance, 
‘* Verax”’ contributes an article on ‘‘ The Real Reason for Reject- 
ing the Budget ’’—to wit, that if it passes, we must be prepared to 
surrender for ever our naval supremacy—and asserts that the 
Lords alone can deliver us from this peril. And “A Member of the 
House of Lords” states his belief that if the peers stand firm, that 
is, if they reject the Bill, in order to prevent commercial policy, 
Imperial relations, national defence, s¢a‘us of property, validity of 
contract, and authority of courts of law from becoming the play- 
things of a popular vote interpreted at will by unscrupulous dema- 
gogues, then a sufficient number of the electorate will rally to the 
cause of order and reason.—TIMEs. 


)//), The Editor of the “ National Review,” in his ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” 


which are written with all the accustomed verve and vigour, points 
out what is not commonly understood, that even if the House of 
Lords pass the Budget they will be none the less marked out for 


destruction.—DaiLy MAIL. 
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The ‘Episodes of the Month” will be 


read with pleasure by all, and 
we have only to quote the princi- 
pal articles to show how attrac- 
tive is the bill of fare which the 
editor puts before his readers. 
BELFastT NEws-LETTER. 


These are all weighty reasons for 


rejection. But the ‘ National 
Review” once more does good 
service by reminding us this 
month that there is a still graver 
reason why this Budget should 
be rejected. If it passes we shall 
have surrendered our naval 
supremacy to Germany, and it 
will be practically impossible 
ever to regain it. 
MorRNING ADVERTISER. 


It is impossible to lay too much 


stress upon a phase of the Budget 
struggle to which the “ National 
Review ”’ draws attention. “‘ The 
real reason,” it says, ‘for reject- 
ing the Budget—why it must be 
rejected—is that if it passes, and 
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if the Government remain in power, this country must prepare to 
surrender for ever its naval supremacy.”— MIDLAND EVENING NEws, 


There is little doubt that the indictment which is brought by “ Verax,” 


under the title of ‘‘ The Real Reason for Rejecting the Budget,” 
will provoke a good deal of comment. The author does not mince 
matters. He alleges almost in so many words that if the Radicals 
are in office another year we shall see a great national betrayal, 
nothing less than the handing over of this country to the tender 
mercies of a bigger and a more powerful German navy.—GLoBE. 


In a paper in which he pleads for the limitation of speeches in Parlia- 


ment, Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, M.P., gives an interesting description 
of the sort of speaking now cultivated in the House of Commons. 
ABERDEEN FREE PRESs. 
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In the October number of the “ National Review,” Mr. Cecil Harms- 


worth has an article directed, as Colonel Maxse forcefully puts it 
‘against the gas-bags who are ruining Parliament.” It is a plea for 
the limitation of speeches, and Mr. Harmsworth suggests that on 
second reading debates in the House of Commons, the limit of dur- 
ation might be fixed at fifteen or twenty minutes, and as for 
speeches in Committee, he sees no reason why they should ever 
exceed five minutes.—SHEFFIELD DaILy TELEGRAPH. 


The member of the House of Lords who favours the readers of the 


‘‘ National Review’ with his opinion on the duty of the Upper 
Chamber towards the Budget is one of the seventy who, according 
to present probability, intend to do their best to prevent counsels 
of caution prevailing when the measure goes across the lobby. 
LEICESTER Post. 


Mr. Austin Dobson's essay on ‘‘ Old Kensington Palace” is a delightful 
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patchwork of Court lore from William and Mary to George II.;and 
intending aeronauts will read with interest Mr. Comyn-Platt’s 
‘First Impressions iti a Balloon.’—SpPeEcTATor. 


Mrs. St. Loe Strachey who in the, ‘“ National Review,” defends the 


establishment of the new King’s College course “for the higher 
education of Women in home science and household economics,” is 
a strong pleader, and a sensible one. Sheargues that home science 
should play an essential part in the education of women of intellect. 
SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT 
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“ANGELUS” Player- 


The glorious possibilities 


Pianos 


The Phrasing 


of the Angelus have been 


still further enhanced by _ 


the introduction of 


Lever (Patented) 
The marvellous device 
contrelling every varia- 


tion of tempo, preserving 
the true character cf the 
music, and admitting of 
rhythmic variations which 
give a aistinctive charac- 
ter to the performance. 


° 
The Artistyle 
(Patented) 

The guide to musical ren- 
dition, incorporates into 
one line the variations of 
tempo. touch and ex- 
p7ession, giving to the 
perfermer a_ constant 
source of information re- 
garding the correct inter- 
pretation of a composition 


The Melodant 


Patent Expression De- 
vice, which gives to the 
Angelus just that ex- 
quisite human-like effect 
and independence of 
touch which mark the 
performance of the ac- 
complished pianist. The 
MELODANT accentuates 
the melody or theme of 
the composition so that 
it stands out clearly in 
contrast to the accom- 
paniment, 


How to make the performance of a musical work worthy of the inspired conception of the composer 
and equalto that of our greatest interpretative artists is the problem which finds its complete solution 
in the Angelus with the Patented Melodant, Phrasing Lever and Artistyle. 

combines all the greatest features 

The ANGELUS-BRINSMEAD Player-Piano of two world-renowned instru- 
ments in one case. The result is unrivalled touch, tone and expression, with the maximum of reliability. 
Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 104. 


Dept. 104, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 
233 Regent Street, London, W. 


The Angelus is also embodied in Pianos of other eminent makers. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Ir is universally recognised that the impending crisis—of which 
the first stage should be decided before the end of November, 
when the issue will be fairly and squarely raised 
by the action of the House of Lords, as to whether 
the British people shall govern themselves or shall 
be governed by the Demagogues—will involve the most pregnant 
political struggle in which Englishmen have been engaged since 
1832. It completely absorbs the energies of statesmen and 
politicians of all Parties, and is being watched with breathless 
interest throughout the civilised world—by sympathetic eyes in 
every Dominion of the British Empire, as also in friendly foreign 
quarters, such as Japan and France, by all the enlightened ele- 
ments in Russia, and by many other communities, who recognise 
that their own interests are bound up with the maintenance of a 
strong England, who remains one of the bulwarks of the world’s 
peace, not through any superior virtue, as many Englishmen 
like to imagine, but simply because as an Empire that has, so to 
speak, ‘‘arrived,” our interests are identical with those of 
other Powers who stand to lose more than they could hope 
to gain by war, just as we are at odds with Empires “on 
the make,” whose appetites threaten their neighbours. Our 
coming ‘‘civil war” will be watched with equal interest, but 


with very different feelings, by rival Powers, whose rulers 
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and people feel that, owing to circumstances beyond their 
control, they have not secured their fair share of the good things 
of this world, and whose ambitions can only be gratified at some 
one else’s expense, especially at the expense of the British 
Empire, which for obvious reasons is deemed as vulnerable as it 
is tempting. Captain Mahan has pointed out that the old 
struggle between the “haves” and the “‘have nots” is inter- 
national no less than social, and though foreigners may regard 
Germany as a prosperous, powerful, secure, and formidable 
Empire, the Germans themselves are notoriously discontented 
with their “place in the sun.” They covet ours, insisting on 
ranging themselves among the “‘have nots,” and ourselves with 
the ‘“‘haves.” Indeed, Germany has been educated to the point 
of regarding England’s difficulties as German opportunities. As 
our readers are aware, although we greatly admire, and, indeed, 
envy, the many fine qualities of the German nation, we have for 
many years discarded the conventional but mischievous because 
misleading palaver about “an enlightened and kindred Christian 
people who only aspire to march arm in arm with ourselves along 
the path of progress,” and frankly treat her as the hostile Power 
that she undoubtedly is—not owing to any double dose of original 
sin in the German character, but simply because of our mutually 
incompatible national interests. 


Weare privileged to publish in this number a remarkable exposition 
by a very distinguished German of German views on questions 
Th upon which much perilous nonsense is talked in this 
e German ; : on 

View country by amiable persons with whom the wish is 

father to the thought. We would specially commend 
Baron von Stengel’s article to sentimentalists and professional 
pacifists, as it should teach them, if they are teachable, the danger 
of disarmament- mongering in the face of a virile progressive and 
aggressive people who have achieved greatness by the sweat of their 
brow and the strength of their strong right arm, and who regard 
irreconcilable, vital international issues as only soluble by blood 
and iron. All students of history, especially of English history, all 
intelligent observers of public affairs, share this opinion. There 
never was a moment when it was more dangerous than it is to- 
day for Englishmen to preach, and still more to practise, disarma- 
ment, as has been done by his Majesty’s Ministers during the 
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past four years. Their precepts and example have brought us 
to the very edge of danger, and it is only human nature that 
just as friendly onlookers devoutly pray that our domestic crisis 
may result in the installation of a patriotic Government which 
will restore British Sea-power and create an adequate army, all 
hostile observers are equally eager for the continuance of the 
present disastrous, demoralising, and crippling régime. Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill have become popular 
heroes in Germany, and although stringent instructions have 
been issued by the German Government to the German Press 
to avoid saying anything that could be used in this 
country against our Demagogues, Germans cannot conceal their 
enthusiasm for politicians whose triumph would in their opinion 
involve the downfall of England and the domination of 
Germany. 


Tue National Review has never affected to cater for babes and 
sucklings, and our last number contained uncompromising 
strictures upon the treasonable intrigue between 


The the President of the Board of Trade and the 
Outlook’s q E th ‘ tia & P d 
Confirmation &¢!man Emperor, with a view eeping down 


the British Navy, and thus automatically trans- 
ferring the sovereignty of the seas to the Mailed Fist. Mr. 
Churchill, as we pointed out, attended the German military 
manceuvres as the guest of the Kaiser, with the object of obtain- 
ing some bogus agreement which, while not diminishing the German 
Navy by a single keel, would afford treacherous Ministers a pre- 
text for limiting British naval estimates, thereby accumulating a 
huge corruption fund with which to bribe the electorate and secure 
another lease of power. Our comment ended as follows: 


We should always bear in mind that a powerful section of the Radical Party, 
including several wealthy aliens, who provide a considerable proportion of the 
Radical sinews of war, are working for the weakening of England to such a 
point that, in the event of a change of Government, the introduction of a 
Tariff Reform Bill might be represented as a perilous operation, owing to our 
manifest naval inferiority to Germany. We suspect that the articles expound- 
ing this delightful thesis are already in type in the offices of the Nation, the 
Manchester Guardian, and the Daily News, and we have not forgotten that the 
Nation specifically advocated Old Age Pensions because it would necessitate 
fewer “ Dreadnoughts.” Radicals are already talking in this vein, and if 
Germany continues to develop her sea-power as she has done throughout the 
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Bannerman-Asquith régime, our enemies here and abroad believe that it will be 
impossible for us to take up the gauntlet when it is flung in our face, so we 
should relapse into the position of Austria without even putting up a fight. 


~The Outlook of October 9 contained a remarkable letter entitled 


“German Frankness,” signed ‘‘ Observer,” affording sinister con- 
firmation of our suspicions. The writer related that about six 
weeks previously, 7.¢., towards the end of August, he had occasion 
to transact important business in Berlin “involving interviews 
with some of the largest financiers in that city, men in close 
touch with the Government, and whose names are well known 
outside their own country.” At dinner conversation turned on 
the question of the increase of the German fleet, and as to why 
Germany was spending such vast sums and was building at such 
a desperate rate, “ Observer” receiving the usual, stereotyped 
explanation that these stupendous efforts were necessary for the 
protection of German commerce and German colonies. But on 
his remarking that German trade and commerce had been created 
and had flourished without a fleet rivalling that of Great 
Britain, one of the leading bankers present let the cat out of the 


bag, asking: 


Do you really not know why we are building this fleet and overtaxing our- 
selves to do so? [I said I could make a fairly shrewd guess, but should like to 
hear from him why they were building it]; to which he replied, “ In order to 
prevent Tariff Reform being carried in Great Britain, and specially in order to 
prevent your obtaining real preference in the Colonies as a consequence of 
Tariff Reform in England.” This of course was nothing new, but my host went 
on to say, ‘“‘ Your present Government is playing our game, or we theirs, which- 
ever way you like to take it.” In answer to my question, “ What do you 
mean?” he said, “‘ Well, do you not see that they are reducing and keeping the 
British Fleet back in order to make it a most hazardous undertaking for a 
Unionist Government to pass Tariff Reform? Your present Government 
undoubtedly wish the German fleet to be so strong as to make it impossible for 
a Unionist Government to carry Tariff Reform, not only without a grave risk 
of war, but without a grave risk of defeat.” 


Tue German banker added, “‘ This is perfectly well known 
through the length and breadth of Germany, and in addition to 
that our Emperor, who is a very clever man, is 
doing his best to support those members of your 
Cabinet who are the most responsible for this line 
of policy.’ In reply to my inquiry, ‘Who are 
they ?’ he said, ‘Well, you can guess, but you will find that 


The Kaiser’s 
Homme de 
Confiance 
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one of them especially, who is an undiluted Little Navyite, 
will be féted by the Emperor, and special attention will be 
shown to him.’” The correspondent of the Outlook to whom 
we are indebted for this invaluable sidelight on the present 
intrigue against our national security adds, “ This conversation 
recurred forcibly to my mind when, about a fortnight later, I 
read in the papers that one of the most active members of the 
present Cabinet, who has nothing to do with the Army, had been 
asked to attend the German army manceuvres as the Emperor’s 
personal guest.” From thisit appears that some time before there 
was any notice in the Press of Mr. Churchill’s suggestive visit to 
the German Emperor, that episode was a subject of discussion in 
well-informed circles in Berlin, where it was evidently regarded 
as a landmark in what we have described as “the automatic 
transference of the sovereignty of the seas to the Mailed Fist.” 
Many Englishmen besides ‘‘ Observer”’ have had similar conver- 
sations with their German friends, because fortunately for us 
German tongues are not as well controlled as the German Press, 
and even the most serious and responsible of the Kaiser’s 
subjects are liable, like their Sovereign, to “ give away the show.” 
Forewarned is forearmed. We hardly think that in the face of 
such facts our readers. will consider that we have dealt too 
harshly with the Little Navyites in the Cabinet, or that the title 
of “ Navalis’s ” indictment is undeserved by his Majesty’s present 
Ministers and their aiders and abettors, of whom it is rumoured 
that the chief one is shortly to be rewarded for his “services” 
to the State by a Peerage. 


ALTHOUGH we cannot close our eyes to the anxiety of the 
friends of England for a change of Government here, and the 
corresponding desire of our enemies for the con- 
tinuance of Georgism and Churchillism, we have 
scrupulously avoided political partisanship in dis- 
cussing foreign affairs, have unwaveringly supported Sir Edward 
Grey’s policy, and have even abstained from criticism where 
criticism would have been permissible because we attach such 
importance to the principle of continuity. We can equally claim 
freedom from bias concerning national defence, having consis- 
tently recognised that whatever Party is in office, our interests 
suffer owing to the exclusive concentration of Parliamentary 
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politicians upon questions immediately affecting votes, and as 
war has never come home to the British democracy as it has to 
other democracies, it is natural that the man in the street should 
not take the same intelligent interest in armaments as he does 
in other topics within his ken. That our people are all right au 
fond is shown by their invariable attitude whenever the poli- 
ticians place the question of defence in the foreground and 
afford the public a glimpse of the truth. We have therefore 
always felt that the politicians are primarily to blame for the 
position into which we have drifted, through the neglect of 
elementary precautions and the want of a coherent and consecu- 
tive policy of defence. We would appeal to every Member of 
Parliament, to every would-be Member of Parliament, to every 
journalist, and, indeed, to every Englishman, Irishman, or 
Scotsman who is in a position to influence his fellow country- 
men, to read a newly published volume from the pen of Mr. 
Spenser Wilkinson *—Professor Wilkinson, as we must now call 
him since his recent appointment as Chichele Professor of Military 
History at Oxford University, a choice upon which the University 
and the new Professor are to be equally congratulated. Mr. 
Wilkinson is one of the few serious students of war in this 
country, which does not mean that he likes war or wants war. 
On the contrary, he is a man of peace and desires peace as much 
as anybody, but he shows in this volume how and why the 
country is drifting towards what it least wants—a bloody and 
disastrous war. Mr. Wilkinson has never been accused of Teuto- 
phobia, and, like all his writings, his present volume shows 
remarkable freedom from insular prejudice. Indeed, he recog- 
nises that the danger is mainly a home-made danger. He 
opens with a quotation from the late Lord Salisbury, who de- 
clared in the House of Lords, on January 30, 1900, “I do not 
believe in the perfection of the British Constitution as an instru- 
ment of war . . . itis evident that there is something in your 
machinery that is wrong.” As Mr. Wilkinson points out, this 
amounted to ‘a declaration by the British Government that it 
could not govern, for the first business of a Government is to be able 
to defend the State of which it has charge—that is, to carry on 
war.” Then on March 16, 1909, Mr. Asquith, in discussing the 

* Britain at Bay, by Spenser Wilkinson, Chichele Professor of Military 
History at Oxford (Constable & Co., Ltd.). 
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Naval Estimates, explained to the House of Commons that the 
Government had been surprised at the rate at which the new 
German Navy was being constructed, and at the rapid growth of 
Germany’s power to build battleships. ‘‘ But it is the first duty 
of a Government to provide for national security and to provide 
means to foresee. A Government that is surprised in a matter 
relating to war is already half defeated.” He thus describes 
the outlook and defines the issue: 


The creation of the German navy is the creation of means that could be 
used to challenge Great Britain’s Sea-power and all that depends upon it. There 
has been no such challenge these hundred years, no challenge so formidable as 
that represented by the new German fleet these three hundred years. It brings 
with it a crisis in the national life of England as great as has ever been known ; 
yet this crisis finds the British nation divided, unready, and uncertain what 
leadership it is to expect. 

The dominant fact, the fact that controls all others, is that from now 
onwards Great Britain has to face the stern reality of war, immediately by way 
of preparation and possibly at any moment by way of actual collision. England 
is drifting into a quarrel with Germany which, if it cannot be settled, involves 
a struggle for the mastery with the strongest nation that the world has yet seen— 
a nation that, under the pressure of necessity, has learnt to organise itself for 
war as for peace; that sets its best minds to direct its preparations for war; 
that has an army of four million citizens, and that is of one mind in the deter- 
mination to make a navy that shall fear no antagonist, A conflict of this kind 
is the test of nations, not only of their strength, but also of their righteousness 
or right to be. . . . Germany can build fleets as fast as we can, and although 
we have a start, the race will not be easy for us; she has the finest school of 
war that ever existed, against which we have to set an Admiralty so much mis- 
trusted that at this moment a Committee of the Cabinet is inquiring into its 
efficiency. 


The rest of the book is devoted to answering the question raised 
by Lord Salisbury nine years ago, and to ascertaining what it is 
that interferes with the capacity of the British Constitution as an 
instrument of war, and to pointing out the remedy. Electors 
could hardly do better when cross-examining candidates at the 
coming election than to ask them, “‘ Have you read Britain at Bay ?” 


As our readers are aware we never participated in the pessimism 
founded on the imaginary popularity of the Budget, which 
threatened some weeks ago to paralyse the Unionist 
Party. This depression was partly due to the 
momentarily clever tactics—their skill never lasts 
—of the Radical Party in organising a Budget boom with the aid 
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of funds provided by prospective Peers, and by benevolent aliens 
in whose eyes Cobdenism is almost as beneficial to our country as 
it would be injurious to their country. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
cheque-book is understood to be always at the disposal of the 
cause of Free Imports, which would explain the unlimited funds 
squandered by such bodies as the Budget League. Some of the 
Socialists, on the other hand, are believed to draw sinews of 
war as well as moral support from Germany, who has been 
equally active in fomenting domestic disturbance in France. 
For days and weeks no Englishman could open a paper without 
reading sensational accounts of the huge audiences which had 
assembled in all parts of the country to hear the gospel of the 
Budget as expounded by perfervid tub-thumpers, who excited 
delirious enthusiasm by offering to lead the “ have nots”’ against 
the “haves.” Fabulous statistics were circulated by the 
officials of the League as to these stupendous demonstrations, 
Unionist voters were represented as rallying en masse round the 
Red Flag, Tariff Reform was “snowed under,” &c. &c. It is 
always easy to be wise after the event, and we can all now see 
that Unionist tactics at this particular juncture were anything 
but inspired, being calculated to promote the objects of the 
enemy. We do not refer to the subject in order to criticise— 
because the Parliamentary fight against the Budget made by 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain and the Unionist Party, is 
beyond all praise—but simply to account for the remarkable change 
in the political situation between the beginning of August and 
the end of October. For some reason never adequately explained, 
Tariff Reform, which had been advancing by leaps and bounds, 
was suddenly side-tracked, conceivably to placate a handful of 
Free Fooders who would have fought the Budget in any event. 


- Tous the Cabinet were allowed to change the issue, much capital 
being made out of the fact that the Budget was not met from the 
Mi Front Opposition Bench by a reasoned amendment, 
istaken : : ir" 

Tactics putting forward Tariff Reform as the Unionist 

alternative to Georgian finance, which enabled the 
Radicals to declare exultantly, as the Prime Minister did nightly, 
that their policy held the field. Meanwhile outside the House a 
Budget Protest League was organiséd on equally negative lines 
by Mr. Walter Long—whose magnificent energy we all admire— 
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which at one moment so far forgot the fitness of things as to 
circulate among its literature the childish proposals propounded 
by Lord Avebury, the most fossilised of Cobdenite mandarins. 
Budget Protest speakers were warned off Tariff Reform, and 
Budget Protest meetings were broken up by the organised rowdies 
of the Budget League. Meanwhile the Parliamentary Opposition 
and the Unionist Press discussed nothing but land taxes, which 
Mr. Lloyd George craftily diverted into an attack upon the dukes, 
some of whom artlessly came forward as lightning-conductors for 
the Government. Ina lop-sided country such as this, where the 
bulk of the population is massed in huge towns, and the land is 
in regrettably few hands, there could be no worse fighting issue 
for the Unionist Party than land, because to the man in the street, 
who is totally ignorant of one of our greatest national institu- 
tions—the British Squirearchy, to whom more than to any other 


class we owe our nationhood and our Empire—the “landlord” — 


simply means the man, frequently a Jew, who duns him for 
the rent—sometimes an extortionate rent—levied on his inade- 
quate abode. All this ‘‘ plunder” is supposed in the minds of the 
ignorant to find its way into the pockets of the great ground 
landlords, all of whom are ex hypothesi “‘dukes.”’ For this reason 
inter alia dukes are not the most effective leaders in the campaign 
against the Budget, which moreover, as a matter of fact, would 
inflict infinitely greater injury on other classes of the community 
than on the great ground landlords, who will ultimately take care 
of themselves by the simple device of putting up the rents when 
their leases fall in. 


Howrver, Radical manceuvres were momentarily successful. 
The audacious bluff as to the popularity of the Budget deceived 
The Trans. ™2#2Y Unionists, who went about pulling long 
formation  18¢e8, talking land taxes, and persisting in the 

gratuitous and perilous blunder of shelving Tariff 
Reform. As we have said we have never believed in the popularity 
of the Budget, of which there has been so far no serious evidence 
at any single by-election, and we may say in passing we shall be 
greatly astonished should it score a victory in Bermondsey, 
although Bermondsey, on account of the profound poverty of its 
population, offers a singularly favourable field for the demagogue. 
Radical jubilation was short-lived. A great transformation took 
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place during the month of September, in which the Observer and 
the Daily Telegraph played a notable part, and from the moment 
of Mr. Balfour’s visit to Birmingham, where he made a speech 
which will make history, the positions have been completely re- 
versed. Radicals continue to try and bluff it out on public 
platforms, but the Party as a whole is “down in the dumps.” 
Every succeeding hour deepens their gloom and increases the 
confidence of the Unionists, who are entitled to look forward to 
a great victory at the General Election, which Ministers are moving 
heaven and earth to evade. So long as they were convinced that 
the House of Lords would surrender at discretion, Ministerial 
swashbucklers perambulated the country breathing fire and 
slaughter against “the hereditary enemies of the people,” but 
from the moment they realised that the Peers would take up the 
challenge flung in, their faces, and insist, as in duty bound, on 
submitting the Budget to the verdict of the people, Ministerialists 
became agitated and melancholy. Previous bluster was the 
swagger of politicians who believed that the enemy had resolved 
to run away. Present bluster is a last despairing effort to in- 
duce him to do so. 


THE outstanding event of the past month was a piteous and 
contemptible effort to drag the King into the controversy, in 
onesies v0 - nei pou ——— —_— — pressure 
the Ming : up )pposition leaders so as 

to avoid “a constitutional crisis.” This 
effrontery ended, as might have been foreseen, in a 
fiasco. His Majesty is far too shrewd to become a party poli- 
tician, and whatever may be the case as regards the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne have too ingrained a 
regard for the British Constitution to promote any attempt to 
make the Crown a pawn in the game of party politics. The 
episode was only illuminating as showing the lengths to which 
demagogues in distress will go. The facts and dates explain 
themselves. On October 4 it was announced that the House of 
Commons would adjourn for a week, from October 9 to October 18, 
obviously with the object of enabling a distracted Cabinet to try 
and make head or tail of the Budget, to which its author’s 
ineptitude necessitated the addition of several hundred amend- 
ments and new clauses, as also revised Estimates. It was 
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simultaneously announced that the Prime Minister would aban- 
don the House of Commons several days before the adjournment 
in order to go to Balmoral, ostensibly as ‘‘ Minister in attend- 
ance.” A few days later the King returned to London, and 
gave audiences at Buckingham Palace, in the first place to Lord 
Lansdowne and Mr. Balfour, and afterwards to Mr. Asquith, who 
had also visited the Palace earlier in theday. Previously Lords 
Rosebery and Cawdor had been summoned to Balmoral. These 
unusual events naturally caused considerable speculation, and 
as no one can suppose that the Crown provoked this “crisis,” it 
seems reasonable to infer that the Cabinet had appealed to the King 
to save it from impending disaster by persuading the Peers to 
pass the Finance Bill. Meanwhile one section of Ministers 
prompted the rumour, vid the Times, that it was contemplated 
to submit the Budget to a popular referendum, so as to avoid 
a General Election, while elsewhere it was alleged that the 
Government would agree to hold a General Election if the Lords 
would pass the Finance Bill. 


TuzsE “shaves” coincided with alternatively mellifluous and 
menacing articles in Lloyd George newspapers, intended to 
a reduce the Sovereign to a fifth wheel in the Radical 
the King coach. The great Budget bluff had completely 

collapsed. ‘The long-delayed reckoning with an 
insolent aristocracy’ had evidently lost its attractions as the 
fateful moment approached. The King was to be the deus ex 
machina who would save the Party of place-at-any-price. An 
impudent article in the Nation (October 2), condescendingly 
admitting that “the present Sovereign, in particular, owes some- 
thing to Liberalism, and Liberalism owes something to him,” 
threatened his Majesty with the displeasure of the democracy 
unless he called the Lords to heel, while Mr. Cadbury’s paper the 
Daily News dotted the ‘‘is’” and crossed the “ts” in the 
following passage, threatening to organise an anti-monarchical 
agitation : 


In this country it is long since any danger threatened either the Monarch 
or the Crown. What feeling existed against our monarchical system even a 
quarter of a century ago has entirely disappeared, and the old cry for Republi- 
canismis never heard. Butif the Lords begin raising revolution among the estates 
of the Realm, it is impossible to say where the thing may stop (our italics). On 
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private as well as on public grounds the King is justified in following the crisis 
with the utmost personal interest. It was for that reason, we do not doubt 
that he sent for the Earl of Cawdor, who is believed to represent the violent 
majority among the Peers. For that reason he sent for Lord Rosebery, and it 
is at least significant that since his visit to Balmoral Lord Rosebery has 
refused to continue the agitation against the Budget by speaking at Birmingham. 


Could there be a more indecent—or ludicrous — suggestion 
than that King Edward had ordered Lord Rosebery to cease 
criticising the Budget? And yet this same legend was repeated 
by the Manchester Guardian, which poses as a serious paper. Its 
London correspondent (see Manchester Guardian, October 5) de- 
clared that “certain facts are already before the public, notably 
Lord Rosebery’s recent visit to the King, and its sequel, as 
many people regard it, in his decision to address no more 
Budget meetings.” What would the Manchester Guardian 
say of the National Review if we suggested that the King 
had forbidden the Chancellor of the Exchequer from further 
*“‘ Limehousing,” which would be nothing like as far fetched 
or outrageous as the suggestion concerning Lord Rosebery ? 
In another passage this same correspondent, who is in 
the inner councils of the Lloyd Georgeites, stated: ‘* With- 
out attempting to judge for the present of the significance 
of those incidents, I may point out that there are precedents for 
the intervention of the Crown—at the direct or indirect instance 
of the Government of the day (our italics)—in political disputes 
involving high constitutional issues.” Mr. Ure, the Lord Advo- 
cate, himself could not have let a larger cat out of the bag, as 
this assertion admits what had previously been described as a 
Unionist calumny, that while Ministers were challenging the 
Lords to “come on,” they were privately appealing to the 
King to prevent the Lords from accepting the challenge. 
Amid many inimitable charivaria produced by the situation was 
an exquisite appeal by the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
Daily News, » Member of Parliament, and one of the stalwarts of 
his Party, to the Bishops of all people to save the Government! 

In estimating the prospects, too little attention has been devoted to the 
Bishops. In the Upper House they are an unpopular group, for “ England 
loves not the priest,” and the Peers like the priests still less when they develop 
a conscience on licensing, housing, and poor law. But the Bishops have skins 


to save and votes to cast; as a group they might powerfully reinforce the con- 
stitutionul lobby (our italics). The Bishop of London’s defence of Socialis 
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before the Church Congress will be valuable in the forthcoming controversies ; 
he at least is not alienated by the land taxes. 


Ever since Lord Rosebery knocked the bottom out of the Budget 
at Glasgow, even though he failed to suggest any alternative 
plan, there has been a steady stream of secessions 
from the Liberal Party, which Ministerial organs 
make futile efforts to minimise. We may be sure 
that for every Liberal Peer, Member of Parliament, or otherwise 
prominent personage, who is sufficiently revolted by the new 
Liberalism and outraged by the methods and manners of the 
new Liberals as to. publicly shake the party dust off his feet, 
there are hundreds and thousands of less conspicuous withdrawals 
in the constituencies. Theex-Liberal Premier naturally followed 
up his denunciation of “ revolution without mandate” by resign- 
ing the presidency of the Liberal League, thus severing his last 
link with former colleagues. Lord Durham, another Liberal 
Imperialist, announced his agreement with Lord Rosebery con- 
cerning the Budget, so presumably he also has no further use 
for the great Liberal Party. Sir Alfred Pease, the elder brother 
of the chief Whip, at one time Liberal Member for Cleveland, 
and a member of one of the most honoured and powerful 
Liberal families in the North of England, exploded a bombshell 
in the shape of an incisive letter announcing his secession, 
generally admitted to involve the loss of Mr. Samuel’s seat, which 
it will be remembered was only retained at the recent by-election 
by a vastly diminished majority. Mr. Carlyon Bellairs (the Liberal 
Member for King’s Lynn)—to whom the nation is under deep 
obligations for his courageous championship of British Sea-power 
in the teeth of a hostile House of Commons, and of the cowardly 
intrigues of Sir John Fisher, who organised a disgraceful campaign 
against Mr. Bellairs after unsuccessfully trying to “nobble” him— 
has at last found himself constrained to cross the floor of the 
House, declaring, in a slashing indictment of the Government 
(October 20), that at a time when we were threatened externally 
by extraordinary armaments and internally by aggressive 
Socialism, “the Unionist Party is the only one capable of ful- 
filling the primary objects of government, namely, a contented 
people, free from internal dissension, and a sure defence, saving 
us from external menace.” Socialism was most dangerous when 
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masquerading as Liberalism. “In war we do not distinguish 
the supports and the reserves from the rest of the enemy in the 
fighting-line, and Mr. Asquith’s apologetic support from the rear, 
equally with certain incendiary speeches by Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Winston Churchill, are part and parcel of a campaign 
conducted in common with Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Victor 
Grayson.” They all wore “the uniform of the Brigands’ Bri- 
gade,” and the common policy was fully laid down by Mr. Keir 
Hardie at Birmingham (September 18), when he stated that 
Socialists supported the Budget “ ‘well knowing that it was the 
first step towards the ideal they had in view of the absorption 
by the community of all unearned incomes, whether derived 
from land or from capital.’ ” 


Mr. Betuairs attributed the present plight of the Liberal Party 
to “ the clumsy construction of the Cabinet,” with its unwieldy 
.._, numbers and Members who possessed “ as a stock- 
Mr. Bellairs’ . Paes , get 
Indictment '2-ttade undisciplined minds and platform tricks. 
In the Cabinet “lawyers predominate, yet it has 
proved lawless; individual wisdom abounds, yet it has been 
collectively foolish ; and though mainly Scotch in composition 
it has proved reckless beyond belief.” Mr. Bellairs, whose 
sturdiness and patriotism will make him a most welcome recruit 
to the Unionist Party, admits the right of the Lords to reject 
extraordinary Budgets . pending the decision of the electors, 
pertinently pointing out that revolutionary finance could only 
be justified by an extraordinary situation beyond Ministerial 
control. But the only matter admitted to be beyond the control 
of the Government was the naval rivalry of Germany, and since 
the British vote for new construction and armaments is £500,000 
less than that of Germany- this year, and £1,100,000 less than in 
the last year of the Unionist Government, it was clear that defence 
was the one vital element in the situation which the Budget did 
not meet. Besides the sixteen millions sterling of extra taxation 
to be raised this year, another six millions would be required next 
year, and the Budget must be judged in reference to the situation 
asa whole. Since the General Election the Liberal Party had 
lost the support of the great bankers, economists and financiers, 
with the single exception of Sir Edgdr Speyer, whose wealth 
was largely in America, where British capital was seeking refuge. 
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Free Trade finance had completely broken down under the 
sudden stress of new conditions in international competition in 
commerce and armaments, together with the great growth of 
civil expenditure caused by the poverty of the working classes, 
and it could not be maintained without attacks upon capital 
which inflicted untold injury on the poor, and reacted on the 
whole fabric of industry. Mr. Bellairs added: 

As I understand the matter, the essence of Tariff Reform is that British 
interests alone have to be considered, and just as the Patents Act, by favouring 
the nation against the foreigner, led to the establishment of works over here, 
this process can be extended by a judicious revision of the tariff. I do not 
propose to consider how far our open market has fostered German trade, and 
with it the German Navy, but looking at the matter from the sole point of 
view of British welfare I feel that the time has now come when the most 
advantageous way of raising the extra revenue we require is by a low tariff on 
foreign goods, framed to the best of our ability to enable us to secure reductions 
in the tariffs which press so hardly on our own commerce. 


As regards Preference, the writer pointed out that the recent 
unification of South Africa, the great development of Canadian 
wheatfields and railways capable of sending us large supplies of 
food, and the closer ties now binding the Empire in Imperial 
Defence, formed a combination of circumstances facilitating a 
new development in our commercial policy under which we could 
give a trade preference to our own Empire in return for like 
conditions. | 


THEN, again, Sir Robert Perks, the leading Nonconformist poli- 
tician, warns his party that they are marching to political disaster, 

while several Liberal Members of Parliament are 
a leaving the House sooner than bow the knee to the 
tatees charlatan at the Exchequer and the demagogue at 

the Board of Trade, including Mr. Ridsdale, the Mem- 
ber for Brighton, Mr. Chance, the Member for Carlisle, and pre- 
sumably Mr. Churchill’s own cousin, Mr. Ivor Guest, who has 
suddenly announced his retirement from Cardiff, while several 
others, like Mr. Harold Cox, refuse to stomach the Socialism in 
vogue among Ministerialists. Months ago Sir Thomas Whittaker 
described the Chancellor of the Exchequer as ‘‘ running round like 
a devil with a pitchfork sticking it into everybody he met,” 
while recently a devoted Liberal, Mr. Francis Buxton, declared 
‘that an increasing number of moderate Liberals are becoming 
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rapidly convinced that they can give no hearty support to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who so seriously forgets the 
responsibilities and the dignity of the very high office that he 
holds.” Peers, we are told, don’t count; otherwise it would 
be worth noting that inter alia Lord Portman, a life-long Free 
Trader, and for more than thirty years a consistent Liberal 
Member of Parliament, repudiates the Government, and announces 
his intention of supporting Sir Randolph Baker, the Unionist and 
Tariff Reform candidate in North Dorset. But the unkindest cut 
of all comes from Lord Joicey, one of the pillars of the Party, 
who, as Sir James Joicey, sat as a Liberal for one of the divisions 
of Durham until he was raised to the Peerage by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman as a reward for munificent support. Lord Joicey 
has resigned his presidency of the Montgomery Boroughs Liberal 
Association in a pithy letter to the secretary, which we make no 
apology for reproducing, as it undoubtedly expresses the growing 
misgivings of substantial Liberals, while the deplorable state of 
the labour-market due to unrestricted free imports is causing a 
veritable stampede from the Liberal Party at the other end of 
the social scale. 


Dear Mr, Puituips,—As I am unable to accept the financial policy of the 
Government, it is with sincere regret that I am compel'ed to resign the presi- 
dency of the Montgomeryshire Boroughs Liberal Association, and presume that 
your members will prefer a president who can give the Government undivided 
support. In my judgment the Budget violates many principles which I have 
always considered nécessary to sound finance, and is a complete surrender to 
the Socialists. Its principles are in direct opposition to those which have been 
recognised by all the great financiers of the Liberal Party for a couple of gene- 
rations, and it is based on the supposition that by despoiling the well-to-do the 
poor can be made better off, which in my opinion is fallacious, It sacrifices 
principle to popularity, and asserts that it is almost criminal to accumulate in 
order to provide for one’s family, which I have always considered to be the 
honourable duty of every citizen. It deprives the industrious of the fruits of 
their own industry, largely for the benefit of the thriftless and idle. It 
encourages reckless expenditure by all bodies spending the public money, and 
raises revenue by the most expensive methods. It will render life to certain 
individuals almost unbearable by the constant inquisitorial interference of 
officials, It seizes upon the capital of the country to spend as income, thus 
endangering the wages fund, which is absolutely necessary for the prosperity of 
all classes. It is unjust, not only to individuals, but to whole classes. It will 
destroy the confidence of those in commerce, tend to demoralise the country, 
and in my opinion bring about Tariff Reform.’ How the present Cabinet, com- 
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posed of many men who served under our past great financiers, can have 
sanctioned such a Budget is beyond my comprehension. Holding such views 
as these, I think you will agree with me that I cannot continue to be your presi- 
dent. I must take this opportunity of thanking all the members of the 
Association with whom I have been working for some years for their great 
courtesy at all times, and again express my great regret at having to resign my 
position. J OICEY. 


The sauve qui peut of the Moderates promises to be the one dis- 
tinguishing mark of Mr. Asquith’s ill-starred Premiership, for 
which he must be held personally responsible, owing to his 
impotence or unwillingness to control either his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer or his President of the Board of Trade. That 
he knew the ex-poacher (to give Mr. Lloyd George his own 
designation *) was totally unfitted to deal with national finance, is 
shown by the Prime Minister’s inept effort to reserve the Exchequer 
for another colleague at last year’s re-shuffle of Ministerial port- 
folios, but unfortunately for Radicals, though luckily for Unionists, 
the new Premier was too feeble to enforce his will, and Mr. Lloyd 
George secured a post carrying with it the reversion of the Premier- 
ship, in which he is working overtime to create a vacancy. Mr. 
Asquith, who in spite of his ability must be the most artless of 
men, attached such value to the co-operation of Mr. Churchill 
that he actually sacrificed nearly three millions of revenue by 
repealing half the sugar duty on the eve of the Dundee by- 
election, in order to secure that adventurer’s return after his 
rejection by Manchester. Mr. Churchill’s gratitude has taken the 
form of a continuous effort to “cuckoo’’ Mr. Asquith out of the 
Cabinet, as might have been expected by students of his interest- 
ing career. 


TuE widespread revolt of moderate Liberals and their rapid con- 
version to Tariff Reform as at any rate the lesser of two evils, 
has been immensely accelerated by the platform 
performances of Messrs. George and Churchill, 
whose truculent harangues are the most valuable 
asset of the Unionist Party. We would not say a 
single word to discourage them, and we regret to observe that 
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* In the course of a speech at Newcastle, on October 9, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer boasted that he had defrauded the revenue and violated the 
game laws “many a time.” 
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the President of the Board of Trade, apparently realising that he 
is no match in Billingsgate for his colleague at the Exchequer, 
who can descend to lower depths of demagogy than any living 
politician, with the possible exception of the unique Mr. Ure— 
whose case is dealt with elsewhere—is moderating his transports. 
We trust this is only a momentary relapse, and that Mr. Churchill 
will at any rate revert to his Leicester form, even if he cannot 
attain the Limehouse level. Mr. Lloyd George, on the other hand, 
tried, according to his own account to “out-Limehouse Lime- 
house” at Newcastle (October 9). Experts are divided as to his 
success. He was equally violent and vulgar on both occasions, but 
whereas at Limehouse he pointed his diatribes against the dukes 
by giving names as well as “facts,” which made his speech more 
spicy to his audience, but enabled his “facts ’’ to be subsequently 
refuted, at Newcastle he carefully avoided specifying the criminals 
he held up to obloquy, and thus saved himself from subse- 
quent humiliation, to the disappointment of hearers, who were 
naturally less interested in the misdeeds of A and B than in 
those of the Duke of Northumberland or the Duke of West- 
minster. Mr. Lloyd George attempted to disarm criticism by 
his opening statement that ‘‘ A Minister in charge of a great Bill 
has no time to prepare speeches, and I have not come here to de- 
liver a speech,” but the vast pile of notes to which he continually 
referred spoke otherwise. He boasted that his Budget was prac- 
tically through the House of Commons. ‘“ We are through the 
Committee stage, we are through the last stage where the substance 
of the Bill can be modified. The Committee stage is the stage for 
the axe and the chisel and the plane; the report stage is the stage 
for the sand-paper, just to alter the drafting, but the substance 
remains. So you see the Bill practically in the form in which it 
is going to become an Act of Parliament.”’ 


THE speaker wisely suppressed the fact that, owing to the incon- 
ceivable ineptitude of the Minister in charge of the Finance Bill, 
there were still some 250 amendments, mainly 
contributed by himself, to be considered on report, 
and although it is nearly three weeks since he spoke, the Budget 
is not yet through the sand-papering stage, and cannot be dealt 
with by the Lords until the middle of November. All the taxes were 
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there—the land taxes and the super-taxes. ‘The poor fellows 
who are receiving only £5000 a year, and £10,000, and £20,000, 
will have to contribute just a little towards the expenses of the 
country, and then the poor man to whom somebody has left a 
fortune will have to contribute a little more.” Mr. Lloyd George 
was facetious concerning one alteration of one tax, viz., that on 
mineral rights, which was objected to on account of its form. 
Well, I said, it was not the form I cared so much for as the substance. So 
I said I was quite prepared to accommodate them. I did not want an uncertain 
tax, and they said that so long as the tax was a certain one they preferred 
paying more. Well, I said I was prepared to meet them. I said the present 
uncertain tax will produce £175,000; so I altered it to a tax on mining 
royalties, which was certain, and produced £350,000. They are not a bit better 
pleased. 
We cannot stop to count the “Is” in this egotistical outburst, 
after which Mr. Lloyd George dealt with the suggestion that his 
Budget was an attack on industry and property, impudently 
asserting that since its introduction there had been a great im- 
provement in trade. ‘‘Only one stock has gone down badly; 
there has been a great slump in dukes,’ * who used to stand 
rather high in the market, especially in the Tory market, but the 
Tory Press had discovered that they were of no value. “One 
especially expensive duke made a speech, and all the Tory Press 
said :—Well, now, really, is that the sort of thing we are spending 
£250,000 a year upon ?—because a full-equipped duke costs as 
much to keep up as two ‘Dreadnoughts’; and dukes are just as 
great a terror, and they last longer.” As long as they were 
content to be mere idols on pedestals, preserving their stately 
silence, which became their rank and intelligence, all went well. 
The average British citizen rather looked up to them, and said 
to himself, ‘‘* Well, if the worst came to the worst for this old 
country, we have always the dukes to fall back on.’ But then 
came the Budget. They stepped off their perch, they have been 
scolding like omnibus-drivers, purely because the Budget cart has 
knocked a little of the gilt off their old stage-coach.” That was 
the only property that had gone down badly in the market. All 
the rest had improved. 


* Many securities have fallen since the introduction of the Budget, espe- 
cially Consols, which, however, recently rose on the rumour that Mr. Lloyd 
George might resign. 
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Way should Liberals attack property? It was a mistake to 
imagine “that all the men who had anything to lose were on the 
Tory side of the House, and that the men who had 
nothing to lose all sit on the Liberal side, whilst as 
a matter of fact the richest men in the House of 
Commons—I only mention the fact—happen to sit on the Liberal 
side of the House,” and they were sitting up night after night 
at the risk of their health, in order “‘to pass a measure which 
taxes them to the extent of hundreds, maybe thousands of 
pounds a year. All honour to them.” At an overflow meeting 
Mr. Lloyd George particularised, referring to “an old friend 
of mine in the House of Commons,” to whom he had spoken 
before introducing his Budget. ‘He is, I suppose, one of the 
wealthiest men in the kingdom—a man who made his money by 
his own brains. I went up tohim. He was very genial with me 
as usual. I said to him, ‘You had better make the most of me 
for the next two or three days; after the Budget you and I 
won’t be on speaking terms.’ He said, ‘My boy’ (because I have 
known him for the last twenty years)—‘ why not, old chap?’ 
—‘* You put the burden on the shoulders that can bear it, and 
if you don’t I’ll not be on speaking terms with you.’” The Daily 
News has obligingly revealed the name of this patriot, who turns 
out to be our old friend the Right Hon. Sir John Brunner, Bart., 
a handsome contributor to Liberal funds, and an unwavering 
supporter of all Radical measures, in return for which, judging 
by Who’s Who? he was made a baronet by Lord Rosebery in 
1895, and a Privy Councillor by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
in 1906, and is doubtless on Mr. Asquith’s waiting list of future 
Peers. But although this noble-hearted plutocrat is panting to 
be taxed, there is one object towards which he passionately 
resents contributing, ¢.e. the maintenance of the British Navy. He 
is the ringleader of the Anti-Navy party in the House of Commons, 
and even after the Prime Minister and the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had made their disquieting revelations concerning 
the startling progress of the German Navy, this eminent 
patriot, who, according to the Westminster Gazette, is of 
German extraction, persisted in moving the reduction of British 
naval estimates. 
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Ir would be interesting to know the names of the other paragons 
who sit up all night piling on their taxes so that we might gauge 
their disinterested devotion to the State. Pre- 
sumably they include Sir Weatman Pearson, 
another mushroom baronet and Peer expectant, 
then there is Mr. Mond, who recently took over the burden of 
the Westminster Gazette from Sir George Newnes (who had been 
disappointed of his peerage), possibly in the hope of succeeding 
where Sir George had failed. These Radical millionaires and 
others who could be named, as millionaires are Free Traders, 
because Free Trade suits the pocket of the plutocrat, as it 
increases the value of his money, at the expense of everybody 
else, especially producers including Labour. Moreover, these 
men, perhaps because they are Radicals, come off comparatively 
cheaply under the Budget, as their wealth is usually in a far 
more liquid form than the encumbrances of the dukes and great 
landlords, and is easily transferable to foreign countries. Is it 
surprising that such men, many of whom are aliens with no 
patriotic sentiment for this country, should place their persons 
and their purses at the service of the Radical Party, and should 
even be prepared to sit up all night in the House of Commons, 
considering how handsomely they are rewarded in the things they 
care about? Another self-righteous Radical frequently held up 
to our admiration is Mr. Cadbury, of cocoa fame, the proprietor 
of the Daily News, who enjoys Protection for his own product 
and Free Trade in other people’s goods. He is one of the very 
few Englishmen who enjoy the privilege of buying in the cheapest 
market and of selling in the dearest. The protection of cocoa, 
in which other Radicals are also interested, is steadily maintained 
by successive Cobdenite Cabinets. No wonder we read the 
advertisement ““——’s Cocoa is made under ideal conditions.” 


Peers 
Expectant 


We need not pursue Mr. Lloyd George in detail. His New- 
castle speeches were all of a piece, and showed a characteristic 
contempt for the intelligence of his hearers, to 


wuetion whom he actually suggested that next year the 
and Counter uld 1 a hi . 
Question land taxes wo produce “something approach- 


ing twenty millions,’ whereas everybody is aware 
that the valuation alone will take several years, and will 
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probably cost that sum. There were the usual lurid accounts 
of the plunder of growing communities by rapacious landlords, 
but as names were suppressed it is useless to deal with Mr. Lloyd 
George’s allegations, all of which—if they are anything more 
substantial than fairy-tales—would at any rate turn out on in- 
vestigation to be gross exaggerations. Facts are not his strong 
point. He ended his principal speech with the usual bluster. 


Well, now we are going to send the Bill up, all the taxes or none. What 
will the Lords do? I tell you frankly it is a matter which concerns them far 
more than it concerns us. The more irresponsible and feather-headed amongst 
them want to throw it out. But what will the rest do? It will depend on the 
weather. There are some who are not fair-wcather sailors, and they will go on. 
But poor Lord Lansdowne! with his creaky old ship and his mutinous crew, 
There he is, he has got to sail through the narrows, with one eye on the weather 
glass and the other on the forecastle. 


Lord Lansdowne was not ‘‘ the most important gentleman in the 
business,’’ nor even Mr. Balfour. ‘The real sailing-master is 
Sir Arthur [ste] Acland-Hood, the Chief Whip of the Tory Party; 
and the Ancient Mariner is engaged at the present moment 
in trying to decide whether it is safe to shoot the albatross.” 


What our fathers established through centuries of struggles and of strife, 
even of bloodshed, we are not going to be traitors to... . the Lords may 
decree a revolution which the people will direct. If they begin, issues will be 
raised that they little dream of, questions will be asked which are now whispered 
in humble voices, and answers will be demanded then with authority. The 
question will be.asked, “Should five hundred men, ordinary men, chosen 
accidentally from among the unemployed, override the judgment—the deliberate 
judgment—of millions of people who are engaged in the industry which makes 
the wealth of the country ?” 


Another question would be : 


‘** Who ordained that a few should have the land of Britain as a perquisite, 
who made 10,000 people owners of the soil and the rest of us trespassers in the 
land of our birth; who is it—who is responsible for the scheme of things 
whereby one man is engaged through life in grinding labour to win a bare and 
precarious subsistence for himself, and when at the end of his days he claims 
at the hands of the community he served a poor pension of 8d. a day he can 
only get it through a revolution, and another man who does not toil receives 
every hour of the day, every hour of the night, whilst he slumbers, more than 
his poor neighbour receives in a whole year of toil? Where did the table of 
the law come from? Whose finger inscribed it ?” These are the questions that 
will be asked. The answers are charged with peril for the order of things the 
Peers represent, but they are fraught with rare and refreshing fruit for the 
parched lips of the multitude who have been treading the dusty road along 
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which the people have marched through the dark ages, which are now emerging 
into the light. 

If questions are the order of the day, tax-payers may be tempted 
to inquire why a pettifogging attorney, who took to politics 
because he failed in his profession, should receive £5000 a year 
from poverty-stricken tax-payers for bungling our finances, for 
ruining our credit, and for talking claptrap ? 


Ir is refreshing to turn from the terrific twaddle nightly talked 
on Radical platforms and at street corners by Mr. Lloyd George 
and his imitators upon the rights of the House of 


ee Commons and the wrongs of the House of Lords, to 
Careers the admirable and dispassionate exposition of 
Intervention ° . . a ae sy & 


statesman of the conspicuous ability and acknow- 
ledged independence of Lord Curzon, who delivered a speech at 
Leeds on October 15 which none of the demagogues or their journals 
have even attempted to answer, for the simple reason that it is 
unanswerable. It sets forth the plain unvarnished facts, and at 
the touch of fact the vast superstructure of misrepresentation 
and mendacity reared by Radical rhetoric instantly collapses. It 
might be as well if other Peers followed Lord Curzon’s example 
in educating the country upon the real merits of the present 
heated controversy, which the tub-thumpers are determined that 
the people shall not understand. Lord Curzon modestly dis- 
claimed all authority. He was merely one of those whom Mr. 
Lloyd George, ‘‘ with a flash of unexpected moderation,” had 
described as ‘‘six hundred ordinary men,” and he believed he 
took the ordinary point of view. He would note in passing that 
the present Government had added thirty-five recruits to that 
commonplace assembly—the House of Lords—to which he 
belonged, which was at present being inundated with advice as 
to what they should or should not do, and when advice failed 
they were overwhelmed with threats. Never a day passed with- 
out their being regaled with blood-curdling metaphors, “that the 
sword has been drawn and is not to be sheathed except in our 
bodies, that it is going to be a fight to the death, and that we are 
ultimately to be smashed.” Meanwhile the Peers remained un- 
disturbed. As members of the tribunal which would presently 
vote upon the Budget—“‘not the ultimate tribunal, for, sooner or 
later, the issue will be decided by the final court of the people” 
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—most of them had “ properly refrained from saying, or even 
deciding, what they will do upon a matter that is not before 
them,” the Finance Bill not being even through the House of 
Commons, and there were still some 250 amendments, mostly due 
to the tinkering by the Government at their own imperfect work, 
to be discussed on the report stage, and no one could foretell the 
form in which the Bill would ultimately reach the Peers. “I do 
not think, therefore, that the House of Lords have made up their 
minds. If they had, and if they were to announce it, conceive 
the flood of abuse with which they would be assailed for arriving 
at a foregone conclusion upon a measure that is still in the other 
Chamber and has not yet received its final shape.” 


Lorp Curzon would take advantage of the interval to discuss 
some aspects of the case which might present themselves to the 


The House House of Lords, asking his audience to assume 


“that you are dealing with a body of honest and 
of Lords pide 

patriotic men. I should say, too, that the House 
of Lords are far from being a rash or impetuous body. They 
are led by statesmen of long experience in whom they repose 


entire confidence. They are well aware of their own place and 
duty in the Constitution, and a good many of them have had 
considerable training in public affairs.” Of course, they were 
told that the House of Lords would regard the Budget from 
a purely interested standpoint; that they were thinking only of 
their own pockets, and would act under the pressure of the 
liquor trade, or the landed interest, or the Tariff Reform League; 
but, speaking for himself, he had not been approached by any of 
those bodies or interests, nor did he believe that the Peers would 
act under any pressure, but that of their sense of duty and their 
convictions. They would certainly not decide in deference to 
selfish considerations. “There is no reluctance on their part to 
bear their full share of the obligations entailed by position or 
wealth, where they happen to possess it, or to contribute to the 
growing financial needs of the community. To assert the con- 
trary 18 an uniounded calumny.” Then again, it might safely 
be predicated of them that they were not in the least eager “ for 
what is called a constitutional conflict, or for a struggle about 
privilege with the House of Commons. They have often been 
driven to itin the past. Sometimes one party has been victorious, 
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and sometimes the other; but no member of the House of Lords 
would welcome such a conflict for the mere fun of the thing, or 
would enter upon it without a thorough consciousness of the 
importance of the issues, and a full sense of his own responsi- 
bility. I think I am entitled to make these claims on the part 
of the Peers, and to ask you to accept them in the spirit in which 
they are offered.” The Peers would first ascertain their consti- 
tutional rights. There was no written law on the subject, which 
was one of the defects, if it was a defect, of an unwritten Con- 
stitution. The privileges of the Commons were determined by 
the Commons. Those of the Lords by the Lords. But no reso- 
lution passed by either assembly had the validity of a statute. 
Such resolutions only bound the Chamber that passed them, 
though their strength might be increased by tacit acceptance 
elsewhere over a long period of time. But ‘neither Party 
can be accused of a constitutional outrage—that is the popular 
phrase—if it declines to accept the version of the Constitution 
which commends itself to the other.” 


Ir was common ground that the House of Lords had no right to 
initiate taxation. It was equally conceded that though they 
The Rights ried —— altered money clauses in other 
oft tee Siete ometimes in a Finance Bill itself, 

they had for a very long time waived the right 
to amend or alter the taxes proposed in the annual Budget. 
But even Mr. Gladstone himself had recognised that this waiver 
did not mean absolute abandonment. In his famous speech in 
1861 on the second reading of the Budget of that year, the great 
Liberal leader declared: 


The House of Lords have never given up the power of amendment; and I 
must say I think they are perfectly right in declining to record against them- 
selves this or any other such limitation of their privileges, because cases might 
arise in which, from the illegitimate incorporation of elements not financial 
into financial measures, it might be perfectly wise and just to fall back upon an 
assertion of the whole breadth of their privileges, according to the just view 
they have ever taken of them. I think I am strictly correct in saying that the 
House of Lords have never abandoned by any corporate and formal act of their 
own the right of making amendments in a financial measure sent to them from 
this House. The powers of this House must remain greater than those of the 
House of Lords; but I believe the infringement of the privileges of the House 
of Lords or their functions would be as fatal to the balance of the Constitution 
as would be the loss of the privileges of this House itself. 
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Mr. Gladstone thus not only recognised that the House of 
Lords had the power even of amending Finance Bills which they 
had never given up, but he commended their wisdom in not 
surrendering it, and he recognised that the privileges of the 
House of Lords were as important as those of the House of 
Commons. But whatever might be the case as regards amend- 
ment, the right to accept or reject the Finance Bill in its entirety 
had never been abandoned or even waived by the Lords. ‘‘It 
has over and over again been reserved and reasserted by them, 
and it has been expressly admitted by the House of Commons.” 
There was the famous resolution of 1678, which stated the 
Commons’ view of their prerogative in its most uncompromising 
form, which had been the text-book of the Radical Party during 
the present controversy. But only eleven years later, in 1689, 
that resolution was thus re-stated by the House of Commons: 
‘**And the Lords are not to alter such gift, grant, limitation, 
appointment, or modification by the Commons in any part or 
circumstance, or otherwise interpose in such Bill than to pass or 
reject the same as a whole without any alteration or amend- 
ment,” which expressly conceded the right of the Lords to pass 
or reject Finance Bills. Nearly two hundred years later, on the 
last occasion on which the controversy between the two Houses 
on finance assumed an acute form, the right of the Lords to 
reject taxing bills was again formally recognised by the House of 
Commons. 


THERE could, therefore, be no question as to the constitutional 
right of the Peers. Lord Curzon did not, however, labour that 
point, because they were far more likely to con- 
sider the question from the point of view of their 
duty as a branch of the Legislature than of their 
rights on a question of procedure, and because he was sure that 
in the constituencies, “should the matter ever go so far, it 
would not for a moment be decided on such considerations.” 
What, then, was the position of the Peers, or the arguments 
likely to appeal to them? In the first place, it was improper 
and unconstitutional, as explicitly recognised by every authority, 
to “tack,” 7.e., “to take a measure which in the ordinary course 
ought to run the gauntlet of Commons, Lords, and Crown, to 
disguise it as a Finance Bill, and then to force it into law by 
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this transparent ruse.” But this was now being done. Two 
years ago the House of Lords rejected the Licensing Bill, as 
unjust both to the country and to the trade, and so entirely did 
their action reflect popular sentiments that the Government did 
not dare to appeal to the people against them. The Finance 
Bill sought to get round the same corner and to impose the same 
burdens on the licensing trade, though in another form, as were 
previously defeated; in other words, it was an attempt to over- 
ride a constitutional decision of the House of Lords by unconsti- 
tutional means, while the same argument applied in a scarcely 
inferior degree to the land valuation clauses of the Budget, which, 
under another form, had likewise been rejected. Secondly, the 
Finance Bill contained a good deal else, both directly and by 
implication, including, according to Mr. Lloyd George, the germ 
of a vast scheme of land nationalisation which was to fructify 
into millions in future years, though contributing very little to 
current financial needs, and the House of Lords were entitled to 
treat it accordingly. If Ministers were once allowed to tack 
their political projects on to the tail of a Finance Bill, or to mix 
it up in its clauses, “you are really making a breach in the 
spirit of the Constitution, and are setting up a Single Cham- 
ber Government in which the House of Commons would be 
supreme.” 


THIRDLY, the Lords might legitimately hold that the principles 
underlying the Budget were mischievous principles, whose adop- 
; tion would be injurious to the State, in which case 
Revetnian they would conscientiously regard it as their duty 
without . ‘ 
Mandate to reject it, and it must be remembered that 
though there was little scope for liberty of con- 
ecience in the House of Commons, where an independent Member 
was instantly trampled on, the House of Lords was free from this 
drawback, ‘and one of the chief merits of that Chamber is that 
its members can and do vote, not as they are ordered by their 
constituencies or party organisations, but according to their indi- 
vidual sense of right and wrong.” There was a fourth view which, 
in Lord Curzon’s opinion, might present itself to the Peers. 
They may think that this measure, whether it be a good or a bad one, is 


based upon such novel and far-reaching principles—has not Mr. Churchill him- 
self told us that it is a new and tremendous departure ?—that it should not be 
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passed into law without the express approval of the people. The House of 
Lords may say the matter has never been submitted to the country, that the 
Government have no mandate for this legislation, and there are no means of 
ascertaining without an election whether the country as a whole desires it now. 


’ Whatever the last General Election was decided upon, whether 
Free Trade, Chinese Labour, Education, Liquor, or all combined, 
it was certainly not fought upon the principles of the present 
Budget, and had the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
President of the Board of Trade made their recent speeches 
foreshadowing great schemes of Socialistic and predatory legisla- 
tion, the results might have been very different. Conceivably 
the country approved these new ideas, and the old Liberal Party 
was prepared to follow its new leaders down the slippery slope, 
and predatory finance and Socialistic legislation would be endorsed 
by the people. Lord Curzon thought otherwise, but the question 
could only be answered by the people themselves, “and if the 
House of Lords were to ask that they should be given that 
opportunity, I cannot see that, whether this was a wise or an 
unwise, it would be an arbitrary or unconstitutional act. On the 
contrary, I should have thought it was in accordance with sound 
democratic principles. If Cesar must ultimately decide, the 
man who appeals to Cesar cannot well be accused of an attack 
upon the authority or liberties of the Court.” 


Lorp Curzon concluded his masterly speech with a reference 
to an even more serious issue than the Budget, viz., the 
The Social social condition of the people. Mr. Lloyd George 
Pe had boasted at Newcastle that trade was improv- 

ing—a statement which like most of his platform 
statements, required examination, for it was rebutted by all the 
available evidence contributed by all the most important trades 
in the country. Builders, engineers, land valuers, surveyors, 
auctioneers, shipowners, corn-merchants, &c. &c., all told the 
same tale, which was one of diminished orders, reduced output, 
and dismissed hands. Wages had fallen continuously, and ac- 
cording to official figures this fall was equivalent to millions of 
pounds. Distress was growing to vast proportions, and unem- 
ployment was becoming endemic. They were threatened with the 
worst winteron record. At the very moment Mr. Lloyd George 
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was making his harangue, the Board of Trade and the Local 
Government Board were issuing Blue-books revealing a deplor- 
able state of things. On January 1 nearly a million, or in other 
words one in thirty-six, of our people were paupers, one in twelve 
of our working population was unemployed, the cost of relief was 
higher than it had ever been before. In the city in which he 
was speaking, Leeds, they were spending more in relieving 
poverty than in any previous year, and the same might be said 
of other towns in the West Riding, and indeed in nearly every 
other part of the country. Was that a sound state of affairs ? 
Was a country containing millions of people on the verge of 
starvation, in which thousands were seeking work without finding 
it, in a flourishing condition? Was that the moment to frighten 
capital, to drive away investments, and dry up the springs of 
employment? “For my own part I think that if the Govern- 
ment talked a little less about taxing the rich and thought a little 
more about feeding the poor, it would be a more practical and 
also a more humane proceeding.” What was the remedy for 
present conditions? There was one and one only, viz., to provide 
the means of employment. 


It is of no use to talk of more comforts, more light, more air for the working 
man ; he is likely in the ensuing winter to get plenty of light and, perhaps, 
rather too much air. As for the comforts, he is willing to dispense with them. 
What he wants is work. But where is work in the Budget? Where is it in 
the fiery rhetoric of Mr. Lloyd-George? It is the one thing absent. Every 
industry crippled, every trade depressed, every pound of capital locked up or 
sent away means a reduced opening for labour, less employment, smaller wages. 
And all the while £150,000,000 worth of manufactured goods are pouring into 
our ports from abroad untaxed, to compete with our industries and to deprive 
the working men of this country of employment. Do you not think that these 
facts are eating into the hearts of the people? Do you suppose that we can go 
on for ever like this? Even if Mr. Lloyd-George were to get his Budget and 
to grab his millions, would it settle the question? Is the Englishman, whether 
he be a rich or a poor man, always to go on paying in this country and con- 
tributing to the revenue of other countries as well? Are we never to take toll 
from the foreigner? Are we the only wise people in the world, who go on 
worshipping Free Trade long after it has become a dilapidated image in an 
empty shrine? And are all the other countries to be regarded as fools because 
they flourish by declining to follow our example ? 


Lord Curzon cannot be discounted as a Tariff fanatic. Indeed, 
he was at one time claimed as a Cobdenite, partly on account 
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of the much-misunderstood despatch drafted by the Indian 
Government at the outset of the fiscal controversy in 1903, and 
on his return from India he was hailed by the Spectator as 
a natural leader of the Free Trade Unionists. Unlike other 
eminent Pro-Consuls who rashly committed themselves to 
Cobdenism before examining the ground, Lord Curzon kept an 
open mind and a detached position; but he has been slowly, 
steadily, and relentlessly driven by the cruel logic of events to 
acknowledge that Cobdenism is an inhuman deception. Like 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour he recognises that Tariff Reform is 
the only alternative to the present Budget, and with Mr. 
Balfour he unhesitatingly plumps for Tariff Reform as offering 
the only promising exit from the present financial, industrial, 
and social morass. The delivery of such a speech in Leeds was 
peculiarly opportune because the Unionists of the West Riding 
have been heavily handicapped for several years by the vagaries 
of the Yorkshire Post, which has done its utmost to injure 
Unionism by misrepresenting Tariff Reform. 


Lorp CurRzon’s weighty pronouncement, which needless to 
say was boycotted by the Radical Yellow Press, was shortly 
followed by an equally important speech from 
Lord Lord Milner (Ealing, October 19), one of the 
Milner’s - ois . 
Contribution 8tetest living authorities on finance, which 
was similarly treated by Ministerial broadsheets. 
Like Lord Curzon, with whom he expressed complete concur- 
rence, Lord Milner declined to say whether the House of Lords 
would or should reject the Budget, but he made a strong and 
indeed irresistible case for referring that amazing pot-pourri to 
the electorate. His chief objection to Lloyd George finance was 
that it was deliberately intended “to side-track Tariff Reform. 
It is a bad solution of the financial difficulty, expressly designed 
to preclude the adoption of a good one, and therefore those who, 
like myself, are opposed to the Budget are bound to make it 
clear to the public that they are not merely negative critics, 
not merely cavillers, but that they have a better alternative 
of their own to propose.” We trust this wise advice will 
be borne in mind by all Budget protesters, who should not 
confine themselves to anti-Socialist diatribes, because £16,000,000 
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must be found immediately and many more millions in the near 
future, and the country is entitled to know how Unionists 
propose to provide them. Tariff Reform is the single solution, 
and therefore Tariff Reform remains in the fore-front and is the 
key to the political situation. Lord Milner pointed out that the 
Government were responsible for the present unprecedented 
condition because having a very heavy deficit to meet, they 
were not content to meet it in a businesslike way, but could not 
resist the temptation of resorting to various questionable political 
manoeuvres, of settling old scores with landlords, publicans, and 
brewers, and posing as the friends of the poor and the enemies 
of superfluous wealth. They wished to put the House of Lords in 
a fix by forcing them to choose between accepting, under the 
guise of the Budget, measures which undisguised had already 
been rejected, or, by declining to pass the Budget, exposing them- 
selves to misrepresentation for exceeding their proper functions, 
in which case their unconstitutional action would be denounced. 
But “ if there is one thing unconstitutional about the whole 
thing it is the use of the annual Finance Bill for purposes such 
as these.” 


379 


SHOULD the fate of the Finance Bill depend on the Peers, they 
would be guided, above all, by the advice of the Unionist Leader 
in that House, Lord Lansdowne, to whom Lord 


i Milner paid a well-deserved tribute, which will be 
Lansdowne Cchoed and re-echoed by every Unionist. ‘He 


[Lord Lansdowne] cannot command his Party to 
the same extent to which a Leader in the House of Commons 
can. The House of Lords are a very independent army, and 
they care very little about the crack of the Party whip, but 
for all that his personal influence is deservedly very great, 
and everybody knows that whatever advice he may give to his 
fellow members will be dictated by the most disinterested con- 
ceptions of public duty.” Whatever might be thought of 
their right to amend a Finance Bill, there would be no question 
of their right of rejection, which was doubly unquestionable when 
what was called a Money Bill embraced other matters properly 
the subject of separate Bills. But such right should be reserved 
for extreme and exceptional cases. 


All peers fully realised that 


ii 
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fact, and should they deem it their duty “to offer resistance 
which would be legitimate, but which is certainly unusual, to the 
passing of the financial proposals of the year, they would only do 
it with the utmost reluctance; and there would be cause for 
reluctance, great cause for it, but not, I think, for apprehension.” 
They need not mind the storm of abuse and misconstruction 
that would burst upon them, because if abuse and miscon- 
struction could kill, the House of Lords would have been dead 
long ago. There had been “a sort of dress rehearsal of the 
campaign against the House of Lords going on on Radical 
platforms and in the Radical Press for the last six months.” 
Indeed, similar rehearsals of similar pieces had taken place 
every autumn for the last three years, though, as Lord 
Milner caustically added, ‘the pieces themselves were, for 
reasons of prudence on the part of their authors, never placed 
on the boards.” Stale claptrap could be easily answered ? 
Was it a Poor Man’s Budgeti? It might make some rich 
men poorer, but it could not possibly make any poor man 
richer, in which respect it contrasted most unfavourably with 
the alternative Budget based on the principle of Tariff Reform, 
which held out a prospect of work and wages to many a man 
now lacking both. But they were told, ‘‘‘Oh, yes, but your duty 
on foreignimports which you Tariff Reformers advocate will take 
more out of the pockets of the poor man than the present Budget 
does.’ It would do nothing of the kind. Import duties in 
so far as they fell on the people of this country at all—and 
a certain part of them would undoubtedly fall on the foreigner 
—would only fall on them in proportion ‘to their power of 
purchasing those imported goods, and therefore would fall in 
greater degree on the well-to-do. Their opponents said, ‘‘ But 
you mean to put a duty on the food of the people.’ Yes, 
Tariff Reform, as I conceive it—I have never made any secret 
about this—does mean a light duty on imported food-stuffs, but 
do the rich people and their dependents consume no food? And 
how about all those millions of imported manufactured articles, 
many of them articles of pure luxury, which could well afford to 
bear, not a light duty such as would be imposed on food-stuffs, 
but a very substantial duty?” That burden would fall almost 
exclusively on the well-to-do, 
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Tuis was not the main argument for Tariff Reform, which could 
not be dealt with as though it were a grocer’s bill, 


Tariff The main argument for Tariff Reform is that it looks to 
Reform the springs of national wealth, to productive power at home, 

and an ample outlet for our surplus products abroad, just as 
it is the main argument against some of the provisions of this Budget that they 
strike at the root of the general prosperity by scaring away capital, checking 
enterprise, and sowing distrust and enmity between class and class, 


But without general prosperity, which was the cherished ideal of 
every reformer, the progress and amelioration of social conditions 
among the mass of the poople became an idle dream. So much 
for the Poor Man’s Budget. Then the Government would 
doubtless pretend that by rejecting the Finance Bill the Lords 
would create financial chaos. But Lord Milner (who, be it 
remembered, has been Chairman of the Inland Revenue Board) 
refused to be frightened. Necessarily the breakdown of any 
Budget must be attended by considerable inconvenience, which 
would be heightened when, as in the present case, it was a very 
ambitious Budget, and the financial year was already far advanced. 
But to describe such a condition as “ irremediable chaos,’ was 
extreme exaggeration, 

The Revenue Departments would have a great deal of extra work, There 
might be a certain disturbance of the money market, owing to the necessity of 
raising more than usual by temporary loans, But the disturbance would not 
really be serious, unless the Government deliberately chose to make it so, For 
they could, of course, have at any time those existing taxes, including income 
tax at the higher rate and the death duties, which require to be voted annually, 
for the mere asking. The Opposition could not possibly refuse to pass any 


measure necessary to legalise the collection of these taxes, about which there is 
no dispute, without an appeal to the nation. 


That is the truth in a nutshell, the Government can create 
chaos if they choose for political purposes, but the Lords will 
not create chaos by postponing the Budget for three months 
until the people have had the chance of pronouncing upon it. 
The argument that the Peers would be overriding the will of 
the people was “the thinnest of all misrepresentations. I can- 
not conceive how it could take in a single soul, because what 
would be the certain effect, what must be the only object of 
the House of Lords if it withheld its assent from the Finance 
Bill? Why, simply to refer the whole matter to the decision of 
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the country direct. The one question which the House of Lords 
has to ask itself is whether the Bill should be so referred or not.” 
If it were an ordinary Finance Bill, however formidable, the 
Lords should not meddle merely because they disliked some of 
the taxes it imposed. 

But if it is what some of its authors are never tired of proclaiming it, the 
beginning of a new era, the first legislative assertion of principles at once 
momentous and absolutely novel—principles which are destined to effect a 
radical change in our whole social order and to infringe upon private rights 
hitherto regarded as sacred—then I say it is a measure which no Second 
Chamber in the world would be justified in passing until it had conclusive 
evidence before it that the country had made up its mind in favour of so great 
a plunge. 


In taking such action the House of Lords “would simply be 
vindicating the right of the nation to decide its own destiny,” 
and they would have nothing to fear from the 
result. -It is, indeed, a case of heads the House of 
Lords wins, tails they don’t lose. If the consti- 
tuencies condemned Lloyd-Georgeism, the action of the Lords 
would be completely vindicated. But even should they approve 
the Lords “ might still have been perfectly right in maintaining 
that the question was one which the nation, and the nation alone, 
ought to decide. They could in that case, without inconsistency 
and without loss of dignity, bow to the expression of the popular 
will.” Lord Milner explicitly reiterated that he was not arguing 
in favour of the rejection of a measure not yet before the Peers, 
but he was arguing against the view that in considering it they 
should be influenced by any pusillanimous dread of miscon- 
struction. ‘‘ We have not got to fear the consequences to our- 
selves; we have to consider our duty to the country. If we look 
only at that, and make it quite clear that we are looking at 
nothing else, I have no-fear of the issue. I have too great a 
confidence in the fair-mindedness of my fellow countrymen, and 
in their respect for straightforwardness and courage.” We feel 
bound to make an addendum to this admirable speech—viz., that 
if for any reasons whatsoever the House of Lords should decide 
to swallow the Budget they would commit political suicide, as 
they would forfeit the confidence of all their friends without 
gaining the goodwill of a single enemy. ‘‘ Down with the Lords” 
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would become the universal war-cry, and the abolition of a 
privileged Peerage would be the first plank in the platform of 
every political party. 


Tue Daily Mail has opened its columns to a correspondence on the 
subject of Unionist Labour Members, which reveals unbroken 
unanimity on a question upon which there is no 


Vale room for reasonable difference among intelligent 
Labour R indid* age 
Wisishidien Unionists. Our Party, judging by the polls, com- 


prises some three million electors, of whom neces- 
sarily the great majority are working men, but so far no Unionist 
working man has ever found his way into the House of Commons, 
though there are plenty of working men on the Liberal and 
Labour benches, Is not this omission short-sighted on our part? 
for it amounts to a plain intimation to every capable and am- 
bitious artisan that we have no use for him except as a voter, 
or possibly as a paid speaker, and that should he aim higher he 
must join the ranks of our opponents. Every one who has 
had any experience of public meetings, especially of Tariff Reform 
meetings, is aware that the Unionist Party commands the services 
of many capable and well-informed working-class politicians, who 
are a power on the platform, and for whom seats would be readily 
found if they espoused Socialism or Semi-Socialism, with its 
inevitable accompaniments of Little Englandism and Little 
Navyism. They have scant prospects of legitimate promotion 
on our side, and Unionists generally feel that their status is 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Balfour is naturally so preoccupied with 
Parliamentary cares as to have little time for Party manage- 
ment. But the problem of Unionist Labour Members raises an 
important question of policy worthy of sympathetic considera- 
tion, and we cannot help hoping that our Leader may be induced 
to exercise his influence to secure the presence in the next House 
of Commons of a body of men who would be peculiarly valuable 
in exposing the humbug and hypocrisy of the so-called Labour 
Party, which grossly misrepresents the masses. If the eternal 
nonsense talked by the Keir Hardies, the Hendersons, and the 
Graysons could be answered across the floor of the House by 
men of their own class it would be all to the good. 
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Ir candour is permissible on such delicate questions, the Con- 
servative Party, in spite of much vaunted paper reforms and 
reorganisations, still retains some of the features 
of a close corporation. Many local Conservative 
Associations—or rather the two or three men who 
“run” the Associations—avowedly prefer a candidate with a 
capacious cheque-book to a serious politician; and however 
capable, however well-informed and eloquent, or distinguished 
the aspirant may be, he is liable to be black-balled for any 
approximately safe seat unless he is prepared to heavily 
subsidise the Association and will pledge himself to maintain a 
lavish subscription list. This blackmail (to call it by its proper 
name) is imposed, be it remembered, not by the rank and file of 
the Association, who merely meet to ratify the choice of the 
Selection Committee, whose object in putting up the seat 
to auction is usually to save their own pockets and to transfer 
their proper obligations to the unfortunate candidate. If no 
local plutocratis available, they usually confront the Central Office 
with a demand for a £1000-a-year, or may be a £2000-a-year, 
candidate. According to a politician who has had some experi- 
ence of constituencies, £500 per annum is the minimum extorted 
from a Unionist candidate in any seat where there is even 
a fighting chance. The stipulation in a safe Southern seat 
for which the present writer was asked to suggest a candi- 
date was: subscriptions and registration, £700 per annum; 
cost of election, £1700; it being also explained that the candi- 
date would be expected to take a house and live in the division. 
In other words, no man with less than £5000 a year need apply, 
and an expenditure of from £15,000 to £20,000 might be antici- 
pated before the General Election. The suburbs of London 
and the Home Counties, which are inhabited by a larger 
proportion of well-to-do Unionists than any other part of 
the United Kingdom, appear for some mysterious reason to be 
peculiarly corrupt and extortionate. There is the notorious 
case in which a very wealthy constituency insisted that a very 
popular and distinguished Unionist politician should guarantee 
£2000 a year, while in another case one of the leading members 
of our Party, whose presence in Parliament was recognised as 
indispensable, was called upon to pledge himself to squander 
£1500 a year before being selected as candidate. Contrast this 
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with the splendid public spirit of the great metropolis of 
the Midlands, which is Unionist to the core, where Members 
are not regarded as milch-cows, and are expected to con- 
tribute perhaps £25 a year towards registration expenses, being 
practically never pestered for subscriptions. 
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THERE are other important questions worthy of Mr. Balfour’s 
attention. There is widespread anxiety in the country lest a 
Unionist victory might be followed by the restora- 
tion of the old gang to the old places, which is 
highly prejudicial to the prospects of our Party, 
because, greatly as the present Cabinet. stinks in the nostrils 
of the people, no one desires the reappearance of its pre- 
decessor, whose administrative ineptitude was largely, if not 
primarily, responsible for the débdcle four years ago, and ex 
hypothest for the present perilous régime. Were the incoming 
Premier so ignorant of or so indifferent to public opinion 
as to surround himself with his former colleagues, their tenure 
of power would be short, and once more Unionism would 
be overtaken by an overwhelming catastrophe, and one from 
which it would probably not recover for a generation. As 
we have insisted, in season and out of season, the Unionist 
Party contains all the capacity necessary for the creation of 
a distinguished and efficient administration, provided the 
Cabinet be reduced to a reasonable number, and the doctrine 
“Once a Mandarin always a Mandarin” be ruthlessly discarded ; 
but unfortunately there is reason to fear that the powers-that-be 
hardly realise the need for forming a competent Cabinet with a 
serious infusion of new blood, and the resurrection of the late 
lamentable Ministry, most of whom honestly believe that the 
country clamours for their services, is “‘ quite on the cards.” 
Another Unionist anxiety which should be set at rest before 
the General Election is the sneaking sympathy for Woman 
Suffrage attributed to some of our Front Benchers. In the 
House of Commons among ex-Cabinet Ministers only Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Walter Long, and Mr. Chaplin, so far 
as we know, have had the courage to pronounce definitely 
against Suffragettes and Suffragists, though happily Lord 
Curzon, who is a tower of strength to any cause he espouses, is 
a convinced and keen opponent of a movement which is losing 
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all serious hold on the Liberal Party, and would rapidly dis- 
appear from practical politics but for the hopes entertained by its 
partisans of Mr. Balfour, who is reputed at some time or other in 
the dim and distant past to have declared himself a Suffragist. 
Others maintain that the Unionist Leader has reconsidered his 
opinion, and that with the rest of the world he has been repelled 
by recent antics, which have demonstrated how utterly unfit 
for votes are the women who most want them. It is a 
very long time since he has uttered a single syllable on the 
subject. As theincorporation of Woman Suffrage in the Unionist 
programme would break up the Unionist Party, and as we have 
only just, after several years’ dissensions, succeeded in healing our 
fiscal differences, we may hope to escape this new danger, but it 
is highly desirable that there should be a clear and authori- 
tative pronouncement. Otherwise Unionist candidates may 
be tempted to give the usual meaningless, perfunctory pledges, 
which will be taken seriously by both “Gettes” and “ Gists,”’ 
who will subsequently pretend that a national mandate has been 
given for Woman Suffrage, and will make its violation a pretext for 
treating the next Parliament and the next Government as they 
have treated the present Parliament and the present Government. 


ONCE again we have felt constrained to devote our entire space 
to the single topic which absorbs the British public, and has no 
Th inconsiderable interest outside the United Kingdom, 
e Issue 

upon whose fortunes, as upon the fortunes of the 
Empire, it is fraught with tremendous consequences. Were 
there any substratum of truth in the suggestion of ‘‘our own 
correspondent” in Radical newspapers that some Canadians and 
Australians sympathise with the financial policy of his Majesty’s 
Ministers, it could only be because they are imperfectly informed 
both as to the contents and drift of the Budget, as also with 
regard to the aims and personality of its authors. Owing to the 
feebleness of the Prim2 Minister, which paralyses the moderate 
elements in the Cabinet, we need only consider Messrs. George 
and Churchill, who are being allowed to run away with the 
coach. Mr. George has been born and bred in the straitest 
and most bitter school of Welsh Dissent, and his one anim»ting 
idea is to pay off old scores upon thdse whom he has been taught 
from childhood to hate. The Lind taxes, in whatever shape, 
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are simply attractive to their author as instruments of class 
revenge. He hates England with all the fervour of the Welsh 
Celt, and if he can do the United Kingdom an injury he will. 
Heis a bilious political partisanwho once declared that the Liberal 
Party was more important than the British Empire. He cares 
nothing for the welfare of the people, and all his Social enthusiasm 
is assumed as he mounts the platform. He is killing Liberalism 
with a view to raising on its ruins a Socialist-Irish Nationalist- 
Labour combination, of which he is bidding for the leadership 
against his twin demagogue, Mr. Churchill, who differs from Mr. 
Lloyd George in being the grandson of a duke—an accident to 
which he owes his start in life, and upon which he has always 
traded. Mr. Churchill is worse than Mr. George, because 
at any rate the latter has some regard—bitter, mistaken, 
harmful though it be—for the land of his birth, Wales, whereas 
Mr. Churchill is a self-centred adventurer, who has no regard 
for anything except himself and what will ‘‘ pay” him at the 
moment. Shall the Mother Country pass under the domination 
of these demagogues, who are as hostile to the British Empire 
as they are to British Sea-power, and to everything that makes 
two little islands off the coast of Europe a great World-Power ? 
That is the issue, and we refuse to believe that any intelligent 
and patriotic man in any part of Greater Britain who has any 
conception of the consequences of the demagogues’ victory can 
wish them well, because he would be wishing ill to the whole 
Empire. That Germany should applaud them we understand. 


Amonc the many neglected topics of the past month is, in the 
first place, the reunion and the consolidation of the Unionist 
Party under the stress of Lloyd Georgeism. Lord 
Hugh Cecil has urged his friends to support Tariff 
Reformers. Mr. Abel Smith has very patriotically and magnani- 
mously withdrawn from East Hertfordshire, his Tariff Reform 
opponent, Mortimer, doing likewise in the interests of harmony. 
But in East Marylebone the position is bad. For the present 
difficulty no fair-minded Unionist can blame Lord Robert Cecil, 
who has done all that could be reasonably asked when he waived 
the original compact—which we always condemned—and agreed in 
the event of his finding himself unable to support the Unionist 
Tariff Reform Bill to place himself in the hands of the Party Whip. 


Miscellaneous 
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A man of his character and exceptional Parliamentary powers 
could hardly be asked to do more than this, which satisfied every 
responsible; Tariff Reformer from Mr. Chamberlain downwards. 
Mr. Douglas Hogg, the Tariff Reform candidate in Kast Marylebone 
has very properly withdrawn. But the local hotheads insisted on 
starting another candidate, Mr. Richard Jebb, a man of great 
ability and disinterested enthusiasm, whose considerable talents 
would be far better employed in capturing a seat from the Radicals 
than in handing one over to them. , , , The House of Lords, 
after endeavouring to lick into some semblance of shape various 
measures which the House of Commons had no time to discuss, 
has adjourned until November 8, when at last the Finance Bill is 
expected to ‘‘cross the corridor.’ Experts anticipate the “crisis” 
about the middle of the month. , , , As regards foreign affairs, 
public attention has been divided between the increasingly grave 
crisis in Greece, where the chronic ineptitude and rottenness of 
Parliamentary government have called into existence a formidable 
Military League on the model of the Young Turks, which, provided 
it keeps its head, may conceivably give that unfortunate country 
a chance of regenerating itself; the visit of the Russian Emperor 
to the King of Italy, which it may be hoped will lead to a solid 
entente beyond the reach of mischief-makers ; and the serious condi- 
tion of Spain, partially caused by the Morocco expedition, which is 
attaining considerable proportions, and the sequel of the Barcelona 
riots in the execution of Sefior Ferrer after a trial by court-martial. 
We have no right to say that this trial was unfair or the sentence 
unjust, for the simple reason that we do not know the facts. 
Nevertheless the execution was a signal for the mobilisation of 
“the rag, tag, and bobtail”’ of Europe, who made disgraceful 
demonstrations in France, Italy, and elsewhere. These foreign 
incidents unfortunately got “ on the nerves” of Spanish politicians, 
and the Liberal Opposition withdrew its support from the Maura 
Cabinet, which forthwith collapsed, according to Spanish tradition. 
A strong Government under a strong man is succeeded by a 
colourless combination under a very eloquent man, Seiior Moret. 
Whether he will be able to cope with the crisis remains to be seen. 
* » » We shall hope to say something next month about Mr. 
K. T. Cook’s delightful biography of Edmund Garrett (Edward 
Arnold). Meanwhile our readers should read it. 
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PerHAps the gravest of all the counts against the Liberal 
Ministry is that it has chosen to provoke a bitter internal con- 
flict over the Budget at a moment when the whole energy of the 
British people should have been concentrated upon meeting the 
danger from without. For while the nation’s entire attention is 
absorbed in the struggle over the Finance Bill, the rapid advance 
of the German Navy is passing almost unheeded by Parliament 
and the Press. Ademocracy by its very nature can only attend 
to one issue at a time, and Ministers have deliberately chosen to 
rivet the eyes of all on their Socialistic and predatory policy. 
They have deliberately stirred up class war and aggravated party 
animosity, thus making of the nation a “ house divided against 
itself.” As a French critic has pointed out, they have super- 
added to the foreign crisis of 1803 the domestic crisis of 1832. 
Yet the times in which we are living are times of extraordinary 
danger. Little more than a year has passed since the balance 
of power in the Balkans was violently disturbed. Less than 
a year has passed since Germany and Austria, by the use of 
the ‘‘ mailed fist, compelled Russia to abandon Servia and 
brought British Balkan policy to naught. Not eight months 
have elapsed since Ministers told an awed and alarmed House of 
Commons that they had completely miscalculated the rate of 
progress of the German naval programme; that the German 
Government had so developed the power of rapidly constructing 
and arming “ Dreadnoughts” as to place German shipbuilding 
yards on a footing of equality with, if not of superiority to, 
British yards; and that the entire British fleet would have to be 
reconstructed. Since those admissions were made, nothing has 
changed. Germany has not relaxed her efforts. On the con- 
trary, her new ships have been pushed forward with remarkable 
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speed, and to-day two of her “ Dreadnoughts” are actually at 
sea, while eleven more have been launched or are being rapidly 
advanced on the stocks. There may be others, in addition to 
these thirteen, for Mr. McKenna and Mr. Asquith admitted in 
March that they had no means of knowing what was being done 
in the German yards. 

The peril from Germany is one that the Liberal Party has 
brought upon this country by its negligence and weakness. 
Like Frankenstein, it has created a monster which it cannot 
control. For though the German Navy Act of 1900 laid down 
as its principle that a German fleet must be provided, ‘‘of such 
strength that war with Germany would involve, even for the 
mightiest naval power, such risks as to imperil its own supre- 
macy,” little progress was made by Germany towards the desired 
goal, so long as the Unionists remained in office. Whatever their 
faults, and we have never ceased to blame them for cutting down 
the Navy Estimates in 1904 and 1905, Unionist Ministers never 
failed to lay down two British armoured ships for each German one, 
and the British ships were always individually of superior force. 
But on the eve of the fall of the Unionist Ministry, the Liberal 
Press began a campaign against a strong British Navy, unchecked 
by its leaders. The Daily News insisted that the expansion of 
the British Navy had been ‘‘insane,” that it was “a real menace 
to the world”; that the naval strength of Britain was ‘‘ grossly 
disproportionate to any force it may be called upon to meet,” 
and that “the time is ripe and over-ripe for a great and 
significant diminution of naval expenditure.” When Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman followed this up by preaching the necessity 
of a reduction in the fleet, the German Admiralty realised that 
the time had come to make a great and determined bid for sea- 
power. 

In the autumn of 1905, when the Liberals obtained office, the 
German Government saw its opportunity and took its first steps. 
A bill was prepared providing for the construction by Germany 
of monster battleships in place of small ones, for the addition of 
six enormous armoured cruisers to the German programme 
voted in 1900, for the annual building of twelve instead of six 
destroyers, and for the commencement of a number of immense 
docks to accommodate the new warships. This measure, known 
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as the Novelle, was not submitted to the Reichstag until the 
spring of 1906, but it was framed by‘the Marine Amt in the 
autumn of 1905. At the same time the German .shipbuilders 
and Krupp’s were warned that unprecedented demands would be 
made on their resources. Financial assistance was offered them 
to increase their plant in every way, so that they might equip 
themselves with machinery to turn out ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” and arm 
them with a rapidity never approached by any naval power. 

The plan adopted by the German Government and Admiralty 
was this: (1) to strengthen the German fleet in actual existence 
to the utmost degree possible, without causing panic in England, 
and for that purpose to keep the Liberal Party and the Liberal 
Press quiet with assurances; and (2) simultaneously to develop 
German resources and plant for ship and gun construction to 
such a point that, when England did take alarm, Germany, 
throwing off the mask, could rapidly outbuild the British yards, 
and place a superior force at sea. The German authorities could 
calculate on about six years of Liberal administration, and by 
the close of 1912, when the return of the Unionists to power 
seemed probable, they meant to be strong enough to prevent 
Tariff Reform by threats of war or to use it as a casus bells and 
make an end of the British Empire. In the interval they 
calculated that the British Navy would be gradually weakened 
and reduced. Herr von Rath has told us that the Big Navy 
party in the Fatherland acted as they did because they were 
certain that the Liberals would so impair the strength of the 
British Fleet that, by the time the Unionists returned to office, 
the damage done would be irreparable. Germany would then be 
in a position to gain the command of the sea. 

A factor of the utmost importance in the German calcula- 
tions was the presence of Sir John Fisher at the Admiralty. His 
openly avowed intention to effect “ ruthless, relentless, remorse- 
less retrenchment’? was exactly what the Marine Amt would 
have desired, for it would render him slow to take counter- 
precautions, and anxious only to keep office by saving money, at 
whatever ultimate cost to his country. It is one of the charac- 
teristics of the German Staff that it makes the closest possible 
study of the personality of its possible opponents, and it had not 
studied the character of Sir John to no purpose or failed to mark 
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his boastful insistence on-the “ gigantic superiority” of “the 
invincible British Fleet.” 

In 1906 the German Novelle was published. At a stroke it 
raised the armoured tonnage annually laid down by Germany 
from 38,000 tons to 53,000 tons. It was passed by the Reichstag 
almost without protest, and Germany entered upon her new 
policy of naval expansion. About the same date the British 
Navy Estimates were introduced into the House of Commons, 
showing a reduction of two millions on the Estimates for 1905 
and the abandonment of the new naval base which was to have 
been constructed at Rosyth. The British Admiralty and the 
British Government thus made it clear that they meant to 
pursue a policy of disarmament in face of the increase in the 
German programme. This was a prodigious encouragement to 
the German Government and nation. Had England, imme- 
diately after the passage of the Novelle through the Reichstag, 
adopted a naval programme providing two British ships of 
each class for every one that Germany began, it is safe 
to say that little more would have been heard of German naval 
éxpansion. The German people would have been taught by 
deeds that their rival was not prepared to abandon the command 
of the sea, and tens of millions would have been saved the 
British taxpayer. But instead of this England continued to 
disarm. On March 12, 1906, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman stated 
in the House of Commons that he had “openly expressed his 
opinion in favour of a general reduction of armaments, and no 
favourable opportunity would be lost for facilitating that result.” 
The moment this was published Germany allowed it to be known 
that, “in no conceivable circumstance would she abandon the 
construction of a single torpedo boat or reduce her armed 
strength by a single battalion.” Yet on May 12 a Liberal 
moved a resolution calling on the Government to take drastic 
steps to reduce the drain on national income caused by armaments. 
The effect of this motion, accompanied as it was by a memorial 
signed by one hundred and twenty-five Radical Members of Parlia- 
ment, urging an immediate reduction in the British Navy, was to 
convince every German that England was at the end of her financial 
tether, and that Germany’s opportunity had indeed arrived. 
The action of these unpatriotic M.P.s was followed by intima- 
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tions that the British naval programme would be heavily reduced, 
and on July 27, 1906, an official statement was made in the 
House of Commons as to the manner in which the British pro- 
gramme would be cut down. Four ‘“ Dreadnoughts”’ had 
originally figured in the programme. One was abandoned. Five 
ocean-going destroyers were whittled down to two, though in 
1906 the German Navy was laying down twelve: and the twelve 
submarines were reduced to eight. The most astonishing fact 
was that the country was told in the words of the Government 
spokesman, that “the Sea Lords were unanimously of opinion 
that the balance of sea-power would not be imperilled by the 
reductions which they had recommended to their colleagues.” 
Thus, at the very date when the German programme was 
increased, the British programme was cut down. Yetitis known 
jrom Mr. Mulliner’s letters in the Times, that in the summer of 
1906 the Admiralty were aware of the great increase then being 
made in the German gun and shipbuilding plant. They knew of 
the special and extraordinary efforts in progress, of the orders 
that had been given for machinery, of the work that was pro- 
ceeding on the new slips. Some time before May 1906, they had 
received information that ‘‘Krupps have filled up the output of 
all the big machine-tool makers for the next year or two... . 
Their whole scheme seems to be speed of production. , . . These 
extensions will give them a possibility of output far in excess of 
the whole capacity in Great Britain.” Another letter to the 
Admiralty stated that Germany was obviously aiming at the 
completion of fourteen battleships ‘‘ within such a time that it 
would be impossible for England to reply.” What shall be said 
of an Admiralty which, with such a document in its possession, 
and thus forewarned of Germany’s intentions, recommended a 
reductien in the British programme and did not communicate its 
information to the country? There were means by which it 
could have done this without showing its hand, for scarcely a 
week passed without some article, inspired by Sir John Fisher, 
appearing in the British ‘‘ service” press, advocating the reduc- 
tion of the Navy, ridiculing the German programme, and asserting 
that England could give the Germans a year’s start, and then 
easily catch them up. 
Nor was this all. Not only the programme of 1906 was to 
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be cut down, but also that of 1907 was to be reduced in the wild 
hope that at the Hague Conference some scheme of naval dis- 
armament might be arranged. Ministers announced that the 
British programme of 1907 would consist only of two ‘‘Dread- 
noughts,” with a third if the Hague Conference proved a failure. 
This was another intimation to Germany that she might safely 
go ahead and redouble her efforts without awakening Sir John 
Fisher or the British Ministry from their slumber. No steps 
whatever were taken in England to increase the plant. Yet if 
fresh proof of the fatuity of imagining that Germany would cut 
down her fleet to oblige the Liberal Party in England had been 
required, it was given at the close of 1906, when the Reichstag 
was dissolved and a furious campaign carried out by the 
German Navy League in favour of a forward naval policy. In 
January 1907 the elections gave the German Government an 
overwhelming majority, pledged to support a boundless navy. 
By way of rendering the work of international disarmament easier, 
Prince Buelow, in a speech to an election crowd, declared that 
“the whole world will recognise that Germany sits firmly in the 
saddle and will ride down every obstacle in the way of her well- 
being and greatness.” 

But the incorrigible British Government and the incorrigible 
British: Admiralty would learn nothing. Both still persisted in 
the pathetically silly idea that a new Hague Conference would 
remove all their difficulties. The Navy Estimates of 1907 showed 
large further reductions, though greatly increased estimates had 
just been brought forward in Germany and passed without a 
murmur. The demobilisation of the British Navy continued, and 
the forces in active commission were reduced and so distributed 
that it was impossible to give them thorough training, and the 
risk of defeat in detail was taken. , 

While a violent campaign in favour of a progressive enormous 
increase in the German naval programme was in progress in 
Germany, the Hague Conference met. The British project of 
disarmament was laughed out of court, yet in order to curry 
favour with Germany, and to satisfy the British pacificists and 
anti-patriots, concessions were made on England’s part which 
will seriously hamper the British fleet in any future War, and 
expose neutrals to terrible danger. One would have supposed 
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that any: competent or honest Government would have taken 
alarm, after such a failure, and at last have replied to the German 
preparations. But neither Admiralty nor Government in this 
country lifted a finger, though fresh representations as to the 
progress of the new plant at Krupps, and the increase in the 
number of slips for ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” in the German yards were 
being made all through 1907 to the Admiralty. In face of these 
representations, Sir John Fisher, on November 9, 1907, delivered 
the famous speech at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet, in which he told 
Englishmen that they could sleep quietly in their beds. The 
boastful tone of that speech alarmed even friendly critics. What 
would they have said had they known that he had been re- 
peatedly warned for more than eighteen months of the German 
plans to outbuild England? Nothing can explain this speech 
away or justify its deliverance. By it Sir John made himself 
the accomplice of the Wilhelmstrasse in lulling to rest the British 
nation at the very time when duty to his Sovereign and country 
imperatively demanded that he should rouse it to the danger. 

In the autumn of 1907 the German Admiralty drew up yet 
another programme, for the third time in the space of three years 
increasing the German fleet. The number of German “ Dread- 
noughts ’’ to be laid down in each of the years 1908, 1909, 1910, 
and 1911 was raised from three to four. The expenditure on the 
navy was to be immensely increased, and was to rise to a figure 
of 23 millions sterling in 1911. The outlay on new ships was 
to be £8,366,000 in 1908, or nearly twice what it had been in 
1905. The general facts as to this programme must have been 
in Sir John Fisher’s possession, unless he was very badly served, 
when he spoke at the Mansion House; he must have been 
fully aware of it when he drew up the naval programme of 
1908. Down to this point the policy of the Admiralty and the 
Government had been mischievous and injurious to British 
interests; past this point it became criminal. 

While the programmes of 1908 were in gestation, the Kaiser 
played a fresh card to help Sir John Fisher and put England to 
sleep. His Majesty came over to this country at the critical 
moment when the German plans were disclosed and the British 
programme for 1908 was being drawn up, and effusively protested 
his friendship. He worked upon British Ministers of the Lloyd 
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George and Winston Churchill type, and it is perfectly certain 
that he directed the German Embassy’s press bureau in London, 
which supplies free ‘“‘copy” to organs of the Radical Press, to 
redouble the assurances of Germany’s good-will. The Liberal 


. Cabinet wanted money for old age pensions, as its advisers in the 


constituencies told it that something must be done to stop the 
Liberal rot and the rapid progress of Tariff Reform. It caught 
at the German assurances and determined once more shamelessly 
to sacrifice the British fleet. 

Semi-official intimations reached the British public in the 
winter of 1907-8 that the British programme would be cut 
down to two “ Dreadnoughts,” though Germany was to begin 
four, and though Mr. Mulliner was in private ingeminating his 
warnings as to the preparations at Krupp’s and the German ship- 
building yards. If Ministers did not know the facts, they had only 
themselves to blame. TheSea Lords knew the facts and remained 
in office, not merely excusing the reduction of the fleet, but 
glorying in it, and pretending that with each “ Dreadnought” less 
laid down the British Navy grew stronger. It is true that the 
Kaiser had some moments of alarm. Early in 1908 there were 
rumours that the British programme might, after all, be increased. 
Forthwith he wrote the famous letter to Lord Tweedmouth, 
protesting the inordinate superiority of the British Navy to the 
German. The letter was shown to all and sundry, and who shall 
say what influence it may not have exerted on the British Cabinet ? 
At the same time a “confidential” report on the state of the 
German Navy was allowed by the German Admiralty to fall into 
Sir John Fisher’s hands, proving that the British fleet was four 
times as strongas the German. These manceuvres were successful. 
The programme of two “Dreadnoughts” went through. The 
German purpose was attained, and fresh encouragement was given 
to the German Government, At once the German preparations 
were redoubled. In April 1908 arrangements were made for 
advancing a large sum to Krupp’s. In June and July these 
arrangements attracted the attention of British correspondents. 
And during the year 1908 Germany ordered not four “ Dread- 
noughts” but eight,* so that at the close of the year she had 


* The German Government only admits ordering six ships, but there is 
reason to believe that eight were actually, ordered, 
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thirteen in hand or ordered to the British total of twelve. The 
first of her aims was on the eve of realisation. 

The most miserable feature of the miserable story has still to 
be told. In the summer of 1908 Mr. Mulliner at last took steps 
to bring the German preparations to the attention of others than 
the British Admiralty. By November 1908 we know from Mr. 
Asquith’s admissions that he was aware of what was in progress 
at Krupp’s and the German yards. Parliament was sitting, and 
there was nothing whatever to prevent him from taking instant 
action. It was his duty to move and tomove without delay. The 
country was in deadly peril. In the British shipbuilding centres 
there was immense distress due to the want of orders, and this 
distress would have been relieved and the German plans check- 
mated if only he had had the moral courage to order ships at 
once. But he did nothing. Faced with a grave deficit, as the 
result of his own improvident finance and the horde of claimants 
for old age pensions, he held his tongue and allowed two members 
of his Cabinet, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill, to 
cut down the Navy Estimates for the present year and to sacrifice 
Sea-power to Socialism. No words are adequate to describe their 
conduct. Supported by the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, 
the Nation, and the Socialist and Radical extremists, they 
finally prevailed. The German outlay on new ships and guns for 
1909 was on paper £10,750,000, and possibly a great deal more 
in reality. Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd George fixed 
the British outlay at £10,256,000—less than the German figure. 
The German programme was four “ Dreadnoughts.”” They fixed 
the British programme at only four. A final device was adopted 
to dupe the electorate. Four “contingent” “ Dreadnoughts” 
were to figure in the estimates. They were only to be ordered if 
an emergency arose. Even then, not one penny was to be voted 
for them, and their keels were not to be laid till April 1910. By 
this arrangement it would be possible to count them twice over, 
once in the year 1909 and once in the year 1910. While the 
Cabinet was elaborating this disgraceful scheme, it was also 
elaborating its Budget to distract and divide the nation. 

The events of the naval debates of last March are fresh in 
the minds of all. Ministers told the country that they had been 
surprised by the gigantic preparations of Germany. They admitted 
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that all their calculations had been proved at fault, and that 
Germany could build ships as fast as ourselves. But they did 
not tell the country, and they dared not tell the country, that 
they had known the full truth for six months, during which they 
had done absolutely nothing. They did not disclose that Germany 
has outstripped us in plant and power of production. They did 
not inform the public that Sir John Fisher had been informed at 
intervals during three years of the German efforts, and that he 
had used all his power to put the nation to sleep. 

Their proposals in this moment of grave emergency were 
utterly inadequate. They admitted that they did not know what 
was proceeding in the German naval yards, and that Germany 
might accelerate her programme of construction without their 
knowledge. In that case it was their manifest duty to place 
the British supremacy at sea beyond all possibility of question. 
They should have resolutely called on the House of Commons 
to vote two ships to the German one, and to fill every British 
slip without delay. They were content with plans which will 
give England the certainty of only sixteen “Dreadnoughts” 
to the German thirteen at the end of 1911. The four “contin- 
gent’ British “ Dreadnoughts” are indeed to be laid down, as 
the result of the vigorous campaign which the Unionists have 
carried out through the country, but there is nothing whatever to 
guarantee that Germany will not simultaneously, or before, lay 
down her four ships of the 1910 programme. In that case, in the 
spring of 1912 Germany would have seventeen ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ 
to the British twenty. The British margin is represented by only 
three, in the latest and most powerful type of ship, and by 1912 
we may have to detach some of our “‘ Dreadnoughts” on foreign 
service. This is a margin utterly insufficient for security. If 
this country is to be safe, and if its trade is to be unmolested, 
its fleets must blockade the German ports. But with twenty 
“‘Dreadnoughts” to seventeen, a blockade is out of the question. 
As for the pre-‘‘ Dreadnoughts,” with which Ministers make so 
much play, they will not count seriously in 1912. 

And there is this further danger. Despite all that has been 
said in Germany in deliberate disparagement of the German 
“ Dreadnoughts,” and all that has been said in England in exal- 
tation of the new British ships, the German vessels are probably 
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the more formidable. Ship for ship, they are, it appears, slightly 
larger and more heavily armed than ours. They carry the inter- 
mediate battery of medium guns which the British “Dread- 
noughts”’ lack, and which is of special value in the mists and 
fogs of the North Sea, where long-range fighting is often out of 
the question. They are as fast as the British ships, for the new 
German Westfalen is known to have obtained 25,000 horse-power 
on her trials, and to have steamed 21 knots, which is the 
sea-speed of the Dreadnought. They have their fire-control 
positions behind armour, and not exposed to a chance shot, high 
up on their masts, as in the British ships. The last German 
“ Dreadnoughts” are both larger and faster than anything yet 
laid down in this country. The two huge cruisers G and H are 
stated by the German authority Nauticus to be of 22,000 tons 
and 70,000 horse-power. Not even the new British battleship- 
cruiser to be laid down this month will be as large, and her 
engines will not be more powerful. We are thus failing not only 
to maintain our numerical position, but also to maintain our 
qualitative advantage. Ten years ago our battleships and 
armoured cruisers were the largest and fastest in Europe. To- 
day they are not, and England is content to build smaller and 
weaker ships than Germany. 

If trouble should come in 1912 or before then, Germany’s 
superiority in rapid construction will be brought into play. Asher 
yards and gun factories will be able to arm and construct fourteen 
“‘ Dreadnoughts” against the eight that we may be able to turn 
out in the same time, starting at the same date, she would rapidly 
gain the advantage in a prolonged conflict. Add to this the fact 
that she has provided dock accommodation on such a scale that 
she will be able to clean or repair simultaneously nine damaged 
‘“‘Dreadnoughts” on the North Sea Coast, whereas England will 
only have three docks in these waters until 1915, and the danger 
of our position becomes even clearer. We shall have twenty 
“Dreadnoughts” in the North Sea in 1912, and, at the most, 
if the two floating docks now building are rapidly completed, 
only three docks in which to clean their hulls before battle 
and repair them after it, or one-third the German number of 
docks. It therefore follows that the German fleet will be able 
to fight with cleaner hulls, and this means an advantage in 
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speed; while after a battle it will be again at sea before our 
fleet is ready. 

Less important than battleships but a factor that cannot be 
dismissed in any study of the naval position are the destroyer 
flotillas of the two Powers. Germany will have 108 destroyers 
ready in 1912 to the British 88 fit for work in the North Sea. Only 
the larger boats, launched later than 1898, are counted in either 
case. This is a distinct numerical advantage on the German side. 
To attempt with a force of 88 destroyers to blockade 108 German 
destroyers in their ports would spell a terrific disaster. The 
minimum British force which would suffice is two to one, which 
postulates 216 British boats and requires next year 128 British 
destroyers to be laid down and pressed forward with a speed 
that has not been attained in the past by British yards. Sucha 
programme is out of the question, but the fact that it is needed 
shows the position into which the country has been allowed to 
drift. 

In the organisation of the Navy for war there are grave 
defects which will not be repaired by the present Board of 
Admiralty. The reserves of guns, coal and ammunition have all 
been cut down to the danger-point. For four years the British 
Navy has been living upon capital. The General Staff, the 
creation of which was recommended by the recent Cabinet Inquiry 
into the Navy and which is so urgent a necessity, has not yet been 
organised. The Admiralty has instead produced its so-called War 
Council, which is simply meant to throw dustin the nation’s eyes. 
Its primary object is to enable Sir John Fisher to carry out a re- 
shuffle of the personnel of the Naval Intelligence Department so 
as to get rid of two distinguished officers who ventured to give 
evidence in support of Lord Charles Beresford’s contentions before 
the Cabinet Inquiry. They received from Mr. Asquith a solemn 
pledge that for doing this they should not suffer in their career. 
Yet they have been “ put on the beach” and the British Premier 
sits still while his promises are flouted and gross injustice is done 
to those who had placed their trust in him. 

Unexampled efforts in every direction are needed, if the 
British Navy is not at an early date to lose the command of the 
sea. But, with the record which we have set before the public, 

does any one suppose that they will be made by the Liberal 
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Ministry or by Sir John Fisher? The absorption of the country 
in the battle of the Budget is a tremendous factor in Germany’s 
favour, and it explains the extraordinary popularity in Germany 
that has rewarded Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
noble efforts to cause pandemonium in this country. Every 
German feels that they will do their utmost to darken counsel 
and divert attention from the condition of the British Navy. 
In this congenial task they will receive every possible aid from 
their friend, the Kaiser. His Majesty has preserved a significant 
silence since the famous interview of the Daily Telegraph, and 
William II. is never so dangerous as when he is holding his 
tongue. The German Press has been instructed to say nothing 
that would arouse British alarm; it studiously disparages the 
new German “ Dreadnoughts”; and it has played the German 
Admiralty’s game admirably by keeping up a fire of vague talk 
about an entente or agreement for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments. As was explained in last month’s National Review, this 
is intended to gull our pro-German fools to play into the hands 
of traitors in the British Cabinet, and to keep England quiet 
while Germany completes her final preparations. The German 
Foreign Office is plying the British Foreign Office with polite 
assurances as to the determination.of Germany not further to 
expand her programme, while it is carrying out with renewed 
energy a campaign against our relations with friendly Powers. 
The violent language which the very Radicals and Socialists 
who have been foremost in reducing the British Navy, and thus 
increasing the risks of war to England, have used against 
Russia, Spain, and Belgium, is exploited by German diplomacy 
to the utmost abroad, with the object of producing the belief 
that the British Navy is a menace to the world, and that the 
policy of the British Government is to meddle with other nations’ 
domestic affairs and to stir up trouble everywhere. The internal 
crisis in which the Communistic policy and violent speeches of 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill have involved us, 
is being used as an argument to prove to our best friends that 
no help from England is to be expected by them in their hour 
of danger. 

If any justification were needed for the attitude which the 
National Review has taken up for the past ten years on the ques- 
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tion of German naval expansion, it would be supplied by the words 
of the late Herr von Holstein, himself for nearly a generation 
the most important member of the German Foreign Office. 
In December 1907, when the campaign in Germany for the last 
Navy Act was in full swing, he declared that “‘navy fever’ is 
raging inGermany. This dangerous disease is fed upon the fear 
of an attack by England which is not in accordance with facts. 
The effect of the ‘navy fever’ is pernicious . . . in foreign politics 
on account of the mistrust which these armaments awake. . . . 
In our naval armaments several Powers see a perpetual menace.” 
Here we have openly admitted, what every Englishman and the 
German Government know is the fact, that England will never 
force a quarrel upon her rival. The true end of the German 
armaments is thus admitted by implication to be not for defence 
but aggression. This country has not a moment to Jose in meet- 
ing the schemes of the German Chauvinists. It must get rid of 
the Cabinet which has played into Germany’s hands at every 
turn and remove Sir John Fisher from the Admiralty. Another 
five years of Liberal administration would infallibly seal the 
ruin of the Empire. Even now, it is not certain that the crimes 
and follies of the past four years can be repaired. 

NAVALIs. 


PEACE IDEAS AND DISARMAMENT 


At the first Hague Conference the delegates of the German 
Empire expressed themselves decisively against obligatory arbi- 
tration, and against the institution in close connection therewith 
of a permanent Court of Arbitration. At the second Hague 
Conference the German delegates opposed the idea of a World 
Arbitration Treaty, but they adopted the principle of obligatory 
arbitration, and, as regards the institution of a permanent Arbi- 
tration Court, expressed readiness to collaborate towards this 
end. Those who take these facts into account cannot but see 
a certain inconsistency between the attitudes taken up by 
Germany at the first and second Hague Conferences, and the 
question must be left unsettled what was the cause of this 
doubtfully wise change by the German Government towards the 
aims of the Pacifists. 

Not only is there inconsistency between the German Govern- 
mental standpoint at the second Hague Conference and its 
standpoint at the first, but also—at least to those not initiated 
into the motives of the Government—the line taken by the 
German delegation at the second Conference seems not quite 
logical. During the session of July 23, 1907, the first German 
delegate, Baron von Marschall, spoke, even if with all reserve, 
in favour of obligatory arbitration, not only gaining loud applause 
from the members of the Conference, but having the doubtful 
honour of being praised by Mr. W. T. Stead. Despite this, at 
the session of October 5 the German delegation opposed the 
proposed World Arbitration Treaty, which was but the logical 
consequence of the admission of the principle of obligatory 
arbitration; and German opposition was so strong that the 
project was let drop. This course of action was not only not 
logical, but also politically inexpedient, and it was sharply criti- 
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cised, with a certain justice, by the Pacifists. The proper course 
for Germany would have been to declare, as she declared during 
the Conference of 1899, that, with her known love of peace, she was 
ready to settle conflicts with other States by means of arbitration, 
and even to conclude obligatory Arbitration Treaties with indi- 
vidual States, but that she would not consent to a World Arbitra- 
tion Treaty which laid down a new principle of international law, 
inasmuch as it limited the sovereignty of States. Had Germany 
adopted this fundamentally negative standpoint, her position, 
even if condemned by opponents, would have been unassailable, 
being based upon a generally recognised principle of international 
law. As it was, the objections raised by Germany to the World 
Arbitration Treaty, well-grounded as they were, offered many 
points of attack, owing to the German delegates having already 
agreed to the principle of obligatory arbitration; and during the 
proceedings these points of attack were utilised by the advocates 
of a World Arbitration Treaty. To this must be added the fact 
that the German delegates, while giving a series of good reasons 
against the proposed World Arbitration Treaty, did not exploit 
the chief ground, and thereby created the impression tbat the 
Government itself was not quite clear over the effect of the 
proposed World Arbitration Treaty and the allied Convention 
instituting an Arbitration Court. Against these institutions 
speaks, first of all, the fact that while Arbitration Treaties con- 
cluded between individual States involve no change in the 
principle of international law that members of the community 
of nations shall use their own judgment as to whether they shall 
settle their disputes amicably or by force, a World Arbitration 
Treaty, binding all States belonging to the community of nations 
to settle all or certain classes of disputes by arbitration, intro- 
duces a new principle of international law by restricting the 
sovereignty of States. Once this principle attains recognition 
States are no longer free to settle their disputes according to 
their own judgment; they must resort to arbitration, even when 
holding that the dispute in question is unsuitable for settlement 
by such means. 

In cases of International Arbitration it should be remem- 
bered that there is no provision for execution of judgment by a 
superior authority such as exists in disputes between individuals. 
If not voluntarily carried into effect by the parties, International 
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Arbitration decisions can be executed only by force—that is, by 
war. The probability of such a contingency arising under a 
World Arbitration Treaty is much greater than under an Arbi- 
tration Treaty concluded between two States. When two States 
voluntarily conclude such a treaty, it is certain that they will 
submit to the obligation it entails; and to avoid the reproach 
that they have acted disloyally and broken faith, will carry the 
decisions of an Arbitration Court into effect. But under a World 
Arbitration Treaty, imposing the principle that all international 
quarrels are to be settled by arbitration, such readiness to execute 
voluntarily the Court’s decision will be wanting, all the more 
so because, with the growth of the permanent Arbitration Courts, 
the judges will not always have the confidence of the disputants, a 
condition different fromthe present, when the judges are chosen by 
special agreements to settle particular disputes. It may easily 
happen that a litigant, not considering his case suitable for arbi- 
tration, may, if he do not resort to arms in the first instance, refuse 
to obey the judgment of the Court, particularly if he have reason 
to doubt the impartiality of the Court and the justice of its 
finding. 

Its opposition to the signature of a World Arbitration Treaty, 
and therefore to the recognition, at least for the present, of a 
new principle limiting sovereignty, may be considered a merit 
of the German Government. On the other hand, it was highly 
inadvisable of Germany to recognise the principle of obligatory 
arbitration even if, only under special Arbitration Treaties, and 
to agree to the institution of a permanent Arbitration Court. 
It is true that the Arbitration Court Convention as adopted by the 
second Conference adheres to the principle of voluntary arbitra- 
tion. None the less, the unanimous recognition of obligatory 
arbitration by the second Conference is a considerable concession 
to the Pacifists, who may claim with justice that the second 
Conference went further to meet their wishes than the first. 

In any case, since the throwing down of the Disarmament 
proposals the struggle must rage round the problem of com- 
pulsory arbitration. It is necessary, therefore, to examine this 
question further. Arbitration is the administration of law. The 
sphere of law, however, embraces disputes over rights and duties, 
and never conflicts of interest. That, it is generally admitted, 
applies also to International Arbitration. Stites, it is true, use their 
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authority to decide in conflicts of interest between their subjects, 
or between subjects and the community. This, however, is pos- 
sible only because the State is a superior authority and is in a 
position to declare that the interests of one subject must give 
way to those of others. But above the State itself there is 
no higher authority competent to decide that the interests of 
State A are to give way to the interests of State B. This, 
although a State may submit to the decision of arbitrators 
appointed by itself as to whether it is right in a particular case, 
because in arbitration decisions, as in all other decisions, there is 
involved the logical operation of dealing with the facts under a 
provision of law. 

It is by no means easy in individual cases to say whether a 
dispute is one of law or of interest, and very often deep conflicts 
of interest are externally veiled as trifling questions of law. It 
must also be taken into account that not all questions of law can 
be submitted to arbitration. No State will arbitrate over a 
question of law which involves also its national honour or its life 
interests. The South African and the Russo-Japanese Wars 
prove admirably that behind slight questions of law are some- 
times hidden conflicts of interests which nations neither can nor 
will submit to arbitration. The suzerainty question raised by 
England was well suited to decision by arbitration. In reality 
this question of law was quite unimportant, the real question 
being whether or not England should dominate South Africa. 
For that reason Englishmen would not think of submitting the 
quarrel with the Transvaal to an Arbitration Court. Similarly 
the question whether Russia was right or wrong in continuing to 
occupy Manchuria might have been solved by arbitration; yet 
neither Japan nor Russia thought of such a settlement, the 
question really being which of the two Powers should be master 
in Eastern Asia. Relatively the question of law was of no im- 
portance. Such questions as lay behind the South African and 
Far Eastern War are to be settled not by arbitration, but by 
blood and iron. In regard, therefore, to a World Arbitration 
Treaty binding all States to submit to arbitration either all 
quarrels or certain classes of quarrels instead of having recourse 
to arms, the German delegate at the second Conference, Baron 
von Marschall, justly pointed out the great difference between 
such a World Treaty and an obligatory Arbitration Treaty con- 
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cluded between two States. The sphere of possible conflicts 
between two States concluding such a treaty can be surveyed in 
advance. It is circumscribed by a number of concrete facts 
arising from the geographical position of the States, their financial 
and economic relations and historical traditions. In a treaty 
embracing all States there exist no such concrete limitations ; 
therefore there is no limit to the possible forms of dispute, even 
in the restricted domain of questions of law. It results from this 
that a general arbitration clause, which when agreed to between 
two States only would define mutual rights and duties with 
sufficient clarity, would be too general, too elastic, and therefore 
impracticable, in a treaty embracing the whole world. To this 
must be added another important fact. Arbitration Treaties 
between individual States lay down certain definite rights and 
duties, and can therefore be terminated by the contracting parties. 
A World Arbitration Treaty binding all nations to arbitrate all 
disputes, or disputes with few exceptions, would, on the con- 
trary, belong to the class of treaties which supply deficiencies in 
existing international law, inasmuch as the signatories would 
agree to obey its prescriptions and accept its principles in the 
future. For that reason such international agreements are worded 
usually as laws: ‘Slavery is prohibited,’ ‘‘Privateering is 
abolished,” ‘Looting is forbidden,” and so on. Such agree- 
ments, despite their general contents, bind only such nations as 
sign them; they are, however, entered into with the intent that 
the regulations and principles they contain shall be recognised 
by the whole community of civilised nations. For that reason 
such agreements are always concluded between a greater number 
of States, and later accession to them by other States is always 
provided for. Once the regulations and principles they contain 
are generally recognised, these have become essential points of 
international law, on the same level as the international law 
which has arisen through the custom of nations, from which 
individual States cannot withdraw. If, as is customary, such 
agreements allow the signatories to give notice to determine, this 
merely means that the States reserve the right to recast the form 
in which the principles are expressed, but the principle itself 
remains inviolable. No State, by merely giving notice to deter- 
mine existing agreements, could withdraw, for instance, from the 
obligation to forbid slavery, from the Geneva Convention, or 
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from the regulations governing the navigation of the so-called 
international rivers. 

If once the principle were established in a World Arbitration 
Treaty that States must submit disputes to a permanent Arbi- 
' tration Court, this, as I have already stated, would mean the 
establishment of a new principle of international law, the effect 
being to diminish considerably the sovereignty of States, both at 
home and abroad. Already the prescriptions of international law 
have precedence over domestic legislation to the extent that a 
State cannot free itself from its foreign obligations merely because 
its home legislation conflicts with the principles of international 
law. The signature of a World Arbitration Treaty of the contents 
indicated would mean, therefore, that States would be restricted 
in their free movements outward, as it would no longer remain 
with themselves to say in what way their foreign quarrels should 
be settled. Another result would be an entrenchment upon the 
political sovereignty of States, caused by the fact that States 
signatory to a World Arbitration Treaty would be obliged to 
frame their domestic legislation to fit in with the decisions of an 
Arbitration Court. 

Moreover, once the principle is accepted that war between 
States must under all circumstances be prevented by arbitration, 
it logically follows that provision must be made against domestic 
quarrels leading to sanguinary conflicts and civil wars, which often 
prove more obstinate and cruel than foreign wars. It is sur- 
prising, indeed, that the Pacifists have not extended their propa- 
ganda to revolutions and civil wars. Bloodshed is also here. In 
the Central and South American States, in Haiti, San Domingo, 
Liberia, and recently in Turkey, there has been work enough for 
the friends of peace. Once a court is established for the decision 
of international disputes, the same court should work for the 
prevention of domestic conflicts, upon the appeal of one of the 
parties. There exist, indeed, in many federal States institutions 
entrusted with the solution of quarrels between the individual 
States. Of the sovereignty of States little would remain if 
they agreed to such interference in their domestic affairs. Once 
the principle were admitted that not only international disputes 
but also domestic conflicts were to be solved by a World Arbitration 
Court, all races which feel themselves unfavoured by existing 
political conditions would appeal to the court. And as, according 
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to the Pacifists, every race has an inalienable right to indepen- 
dence, it is very likely that the World Arbitration Court would 
have to hear such appeals. The political complications and 
revolutions which would be caused by the operations of such a 
court need no pointing out. 

The Pacifists attack the principle of the sovereignty of States, 
upon which all existing international law is based, because it 
stands in opposition to a World Arbitration Treaty. Thus Fried 
attempts to prove that the difficulties which stand in the way of 
the conclusion of a World Arbitration Treaty all arise from 
regarding the unlimited sovereignty of States as an unassailable 
fetish. Up to the present, it is argued, this fetish has been the 
chief hindrance to the development of a system of international 
law suited to the needs of the age. According to the conception 
of unlimited sovereignty, the State need not trouble about the 
international effect of its policy, and may act, as did the French 
kings, on the principle tel est notre plaisir. Unlimited sovereignty, 
therefore, could not be the basis of international law, and must 
be replaced, it is argued, by the principle of international 
solidarity. The State would remain to this extent sovereign, 
that it could itself determine how far it would limit its sovereignty ; 
but the basis for all international agreements, runs the argument, 
is readiness thus to limit sovereignty. Now it is, of course, true 
that the principle of sovereignty should not be exaggerated, 
and that sovereignty may be limited without a community losing 
its property of Statehood. But it must be affirmed that 
sovereignty is the keystone of our constitutional and inter- 
national law. In contrast with the conditions of the Middle 
Ages, the constitutions of modern States rest upon the principle 
that in the State there reigns a single highest will to which all 
physical and juristic persons are subject. As the result of this 
unity under a highest authority, the communities known as 
States are, whether regarded from within or from without, 
self-contained units, tolerating no interference in their inner 
relations. Only such unitary and both outwardly and inwardly 
independent communities possess the attributes of sovereignty, 
and as such they constitute the community of nations, whereas 
provinces and colonies, however wide their independence and 


autonomy, can never become members of the community of 
nations, 
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It follows from this that State sovereignty is the first 
foundation of international law, and that it must remain so. 
International law implies the existence of States—that is, of 
independent, self-contained communities not subject to a higher 

‘power. If the aim of the Pacifists were attained, and all States 
which are members of the community of nations were united in 
a single federation, international law in the present sense of the 
word would no longer exist, but would be replaced by a World 
Federation Law which would place limitations on the indepen- 
dence of States quite different from the limitations imposed by 
existing international law. It must be remembered that in the 
present sovereignty of States the individuality and independence 
of nations come to expression. Only because States are sovereign 
can the individuality and unity of the peoples they comprise 
develop and flourish. For such arguments the Pacifists have 
no understanding ; they ignore nationality and race; they would 
turn humanity into a mixture of yellow, black, red, and white 
men ; they do not understand that in the division of mankind 
into races and nations lies the organic character of humanity, 
and that attempts to abolish these natural differences would have 
as little result as the washing of a Moor. 

It may be admitted that through the conclusion of a World 
Arbitration Treaty of the kind proposed at the second Hague 
Conference no great limitation of State sovereignty would follow, 
as the treaty would have covered only disputes of law ofa 
subordinate character, and the clause of honour qualification 
would have been maintained. Nevertheless the signature of such 
a Treaty would mean entering upon a slippery path. Once 
obligatory arbitration, even though limited, were embodied in 
treaty and recognised by the community of civilised States, the 
Pacifists and the States in which they exercise commanding 
influence would demand that the honour qualification should be 
let drop, all the more because the Pacifists hold that questions 
of honour are of all most suitable for arbitration. Similarly, 
Pacificists, in the sense of Nippold, would demand that all 
quarrels of interest should be submitted to the permanent Arbi- 
tration Court, which would have more and more developed into 
a World Court. Indeed, the Peace Conferences, meeting after a 
certain interval of time, constituted a sort of World Parliament, 

and the foundations of the World Federation which the Pacifists 
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demand were already laid. It is surprising, therefore, that States, 
otherwise so sensitive upon the point of abandoning their 
sovereignty, should have declared unhesitatingly for obligatory 
arbitration, and thereby admitted a new principle, the develop- 
ment of which must bring about a complete revolution in inter- 
national law. The conclusion to be drawn is that in many 
countries Pacifism exercises great influence. This conclusion is 
confirmed by the fact that the terminology—“ justice,” ‘‘ peace,” 
“fraternity,” and so on—familiar at Peace Congresses, is used 
unsparingly also in the debates, expressions of will, and reso- 
lutions, and even in the conventions, of the Hague Peace 
Conferences. Thus, in the preamble of the Arbitration Court 
Convention as adopted by the second Hague Conference we find 
these words : 


Moved by a strong determination to work for the maintenance of universal 
peace ; resolved with all their forces to favour the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes; recognising the solidarity which binds the members of the 
community of civilised nations; desirous of extending the domain of law and of 
strengthening the feeling of international justice ; convinced that the establish- 
ment of a permanent Arbitration Court accessible to all will operate strongly 
towards this result ; having in view the advantages of a general and regular 
arbitral institution; holding the view of the illustrious author of the Inter- 
national Peace Conference that it is important to lay down the principles of 
equity and law upon which rest the security of States and the prosperity of 
peoples; inspired by the desire to provide greater security for the practical 
operations of Commissions of Inquiry and of Arbitration Courts, and to 
facilitate arbitration in disputes which allow of a shortened procedure, 


andso on. Such expressions are also found in the declaration of 
the Conference already referred to concerning the recognition of 
the principle of obligatory arbitration. We might reason that 
Governments inspired by such feelings would be busily engaged 
in disarming. But we see that no State thinks of a limitation 
of armaments. Similarly, there is small trace of the feeling 
of solidarity in international relations. On the contrary, all 
States pursue their interests unscrupulously, without troubling 
in the least about the weal or woe of rival States. Recent years 
have given good examples of this. 

That things are so, and cannot be otherwise, is obvious to all 
who remember the deep-lying opposition, political and economical, 
between the States belonging to the community of nations, and the 
fact that enough inflammatory material for conflicts is lying about 
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to keepall Governments permanently on the qui vive. Many causes 
of war which formerly led to sanguinary conflicts have, indeed, 
ceased ; itis not, for instance, likely that religious wars will be waged 
within human calculations, although there are religious fanatics 
who would welcome them. Likewise dynastic quarrels of succes- 
sion may be left out of account in the near future. On the other 
hand, economic rivalries, not only between nations, but between 
whole continents, are more intense and embittered to-day than at 
any past date As is remarked by Paul Dehn in his Kommende 
Weltwirtschajt, nations which formerly fought for land now fight 
for markets, and for access to such markets. These great 
struggles have in the past been settled by arms, and they will be 
settled so in the future. No nation will submit to economic 
annihilation without trying first the fortune of arms. Schmoller 
says with justice that the so-called peaceful competition of 
nations in the domain of commerce can be carried on by a single 
nation succeesfully only when it is backed by a respectable 
military power—in short, when the nation is able to protect its 
interests with weapons in hand. 

To such commercial rivalry must be added the newly arisen 
political and racial rivalry between different divisions of the 
globe. First we must take into account the opposition between 
Europe and America. Here it is sufficient to mention the 
Monroe doctrine, the Drago doctrine, and the unceremonious 
manner in which the North Americans have acted towards 
England in the question of the Panama Canal. Still more 
momentous than the rivalry between America and Europe is the 
competition between the white and yellow races since the 
issue of the Russo-Japanese War made the Mongol States and 
peoples important factors in the domain of world politics. Until 
recently the Hast Asiatic races and countries were merely objects 
of colonisation and commercial exploitation to Europe. It was 
forgotten that the Mongolian peoples were in possession of an old, 
highly developed, independent, and original, even if stagnant and 
reactionary, civilisation, and that these peoples, who are not 
inferior mentally to Europeans and are conscious of their old 
civilisation, have looked down upon the white intruders with 
contempt, and tolerated only with the greatest repugnance their 
mental, political, and economic ascendency; and it was likewise 
left out of account that the moment these races shook off their 
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lethargy, grew conscious of their physical, mental, and economic 
power, and became convinced that the superiority of white over 
Mongol is only apparent, their attitude towards their oppressors 
would change. This change has taken place as result of the 
Russo-Japanese War. It was not as the result of boundless 
respect for European civilisation, but only as a means of attain- 
ing equality with Europeans, that Japan equipped herself with 
European science, technical knowledge, political and legal insti- 
tutions, and copied everything foreign of which it felt the need. 
Now that the Japanese have adopted European institutions, 
other Mongolian races will also become convinced of their 
superiority to whites, and will believe that they have nothing 
more to learn from Europe. This will soon manifest itself in the 
economic and technical domain; and now that in these domains 
the Japanese are rapidly shaking off European influence there is 
no doubt that China, under Japanese influence, will enter upon 
the same path. Mongolians haveremarkable talents for technical 
science, industry, and trade, and as China with her hundreds of 
millions of population has a vast store of cheap labour and 
immense deposits of coal, it is safe to predict that in course of 
time East Asia will be in keen rivalry with Europe and America, 
aiming at driving the latter from the strongest positions, building 
its own railways, steamers, and factories, and working its own 
mines. Even should the Mongols fail to break quickly the 
economic and technical preponderance of the white races, it is 
certain that in the future the white races will not find it so easy 
to exploit East Asia economically as they have done in the past. 
One of the main causes of Europe’s dominating position in East 
Asia is that during the last centuries Europeans have proved 
themselves superior in all military conflicts. In particular this 
has been the case as regards China. The gigantic Chinese Empire 
has not developed sufficient military force to defend itself against 
even the weak European armies which it has had to face. Japan’s 
victory over China has destroyed the nimbus around the European 
head. It proved that not only are Mongolians as courageous in 
the face of death as whites, but that they can also copy success- 
fully the military principles and institutions upon which the 
superiority of Europeans rested in the past. The Chinese army 


and fleet will be organised under Japanese control. When thisis 
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accomplished China will be a very changed enemy, for of the 
military excellence of the Chinese there is no doubt, and all that 
they lacked was organisation and military schooling. In the 
Middle Ages the Mongols carried their conquests as far west as 
Silesia, and only with difficulty was their march stopped in 1241 
at the battle of Liegnitz. 

Only childish optimism imagines that these growing rivalries 
between the white and yellow races can be abolished by pretty 
phrases or by decisions of the Hague Arbitration Court. The 
meaning of this rivalry should be taken into account. Since the 
beginning of the modern age—the discovery of the New World, 
of Australia, and of the sea route to India—the European races 
have not only colonised America, Australia, and the masterless 
territories of Africa, pushing back and partly exterminating the 
native population and gaining land for European civilisation, but 
they have also subjected, or tried to subject, to their political 
and economical influence the older civilised States of East Asia, 
India, Siam, Tonkin, Cambogia, and China and Japan. England 
has reduced to subjection India, France has converted Indo- 
China into a colony, of China itself small portions have been 
annexed; and in addition Europeans and North Americans have 
regarded China, and until lately also Japan, as objects of economic 
exploitation. Put briefly, it may be said that the white race has 
for centuries pursued the aim of subjecting the whole world to 
its mental, political, and economic domination, and to a certain 
extent has attained that aim. 

The question whether the whites have acted with justice is 
not to be considered here. The Pacifists naturally condemn all 
colonial politics, as the cause not only of sanguinary wars with 
aboriginal races, but also between the colonising States them- 
selves. The point of view of the Pacifists cannot, however, be 
applied to events of world politics. The colonial movements of 
our own time must be regarded as events of Nature, like the 
wandering to which the older nations were forced by foreign 
relations and internal pressure. Apart from zeal for discovery 
and scientific ardour, which have always driven men to extend 
their geographical knowledge by exploring unknown parts of the 
earth, the European nations entered upon the colonising path for 
economic reasons and from the natural desire to increase the sphere 
of power and gain new ground for growing population. To this 
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must be added the strong impulse felt at the beginning of the 
colonial era to convert the heathen inhabitants of newly dis- 
covered lands; and, indeed, even to-day much is hoped from 
missions in converting savage races to civilisation. No one 
can deny that during the European colonisation of America 
and Australia needlessly violent methods were sometimes re- 
sorted to, and that blood was sometimes unnecessarily shed. 
However, no one who soberly considers the matter will argue 
that such a tremendous work as the founding, strengthening, 
and development of European colonies in the four quarters 
of the globe could be carried through without conflicts and vio- 
lence. However we judge the methods of European colonisation, 
we stand before the fact that the white race in course of time has 
everywhere become dominant, and looks upon itself as superior 
in civilisation to all other races. Up till now these other races 
have on the whole recognised the white superiority, even if some 
races, such as the Mongols and the peoples of India, have done so 
with repugnance. But since Japan’s victories a change has taken 
place in these relations. Already India is engaged in a movement 
to shake off English domination ; and in recent years it is impos- 
sible not to see the Mongol determination to end the superiority 
of the whites. What attitude shall the whites adopt? Are 
England and France to abandon their ownership of India and of 
Indo-China? Are the colonial nations in Africa, where the black 
races impatiently tolerate the mastery of the whites—are all with 
polite excuses to take their leave? Not only because of white 
pride, but also because it would mean economic and political 
suicide, such an issue is impossible. Moreover, the European 
Christian nations for moral reasons cannot abandon their influ- 
ence. The colonial domination of Europeans in Africa has 
brought great blessings through the abolition of slavery and of 
cannibalism, and through the training of men to work. Things are 
otherwise as regards the Mongolian races, who already stand upon 
a high cultural level. But even as regards these, Huropeans cannot 
surrender their position if they would not at the same time 
sacrifice themselves. All political experts who understand world 
politics hold that this rivalry will sooner or later lead to an 
embittered and sanguinary struggle for the mastery of the world. 
If we take these facts into account it is unlikely that the twen- 
tieth century, which has already seen two great wars, will be 
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particularly peaceful, and equally unlikely that the era of 
“eternal peace” is as near as the enthusiasts of the Peace 
movement imagine. 

This Peace movement, which dates its origin back to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, gradually attaining a 
certain strength, is the fruit of intellectual tendencies themselves 
arising in the eighteenth century from the doctrine of Natural 
Right in the political, economic, and social domain. It aims 
not only at the abolition of war, but also at a complete revolu- 
tion in the relations of States. Just as the Socialist movement, 
which is closely allied and grew upon the same ground, demands 
a complete revolution in the present system of private and 
public law, so does the Peace movement demand the destruction 
of the existing system of international law. It may be admitted 
that the theory of Natural Right has had many good effects. 
But it should not be overlooked that the individualistic ten- 
dencies which have gained the upper hand in our political and 
social life have produced doubtful manifestations, so that the 
Natural Right theory is now generally abandoned. It may be 
admitted that the Peace movement has in many respects reacted 
favourably upon the development of international law, and 
that the two Peace Conferences, though despite the will of the 
so-called friends of peace, have done good work in amending the 
laws of war. Likewise the Peace movement may be praised for 
opposing frivolous wars which have no cause in a deep conflict 
of interest, and also for smoothing the rivalry between nations. 
But in its final aims the Peace movement is not only as Utopian 
but also as dangerous as Socialism. In the social-political 
domain even the Socialist movement has at least mediately 
done some good, because, like all movements which attract 
great numbers of adherents, it contains a kernel of just thinking. 
None the less, Social Democracy, from the point of view of the 
present legal and social order, must be resolutely fought, for it 
aims at the destruction of existing public and private law. It 
is no argument against this to say that the Socialist aim will 
some day be attained, because every age is bound to protect 
itself against the forcible overthrow of the principles upon which 
the existing legal order is based. The same argument applies to 
the Peace movement. It is outside the question whether or not 
remote ages will witness an era of “eternal peace.” The fact 
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is decisive that the Peace movement aims at a revolution in 
existing international law and, by forcing States into a World 
Federation, at the destruction of State independence, and that it 
opposes ruthlessly the national idea wherever it finds it. 

In Germany from this point of view a spread of the Peace 
movement is highly undesirable, because the movement weakens 
the national idea and the military spirit which are absolutely 
necessary to the German Empire in the interests of self-preser- 
vation. Germany, which during the greater part of the Middle 
Ages was the first Power in Europe, since the beginning of the 
modern era has passed several centuries in political impotence, 
these centuries being the momentous ones in which other nations 
attained political consolidation and assured themselves of a 
share in the newly discovered world and in the world policy asso- 
ciated therewith. Germany’s political impotence was caused by 
the fact that the Kaiserdom, enfeebled by embittered secular 
struggles with the Papacy, had to suffer the Empire to fall into a 
number of separate territories, each ever growing in independence. 
These political divisions were increased by the fact that owing to 
the Reformation and the Thirty Years War Germany was torn 
into two opposed and inimical religions. Political Particularism 
and conifessional antagonism found continually fresh nourishment, 
the differences among the German races being always deplorably 
sharpened by the religious contrast. Only after domestic troubles 
and sanguinary wars did the German people succeed in attaining 
political unity, and as the result of this union and the resultant 
concentration of national force Germany has taken a respectable 
position not merely in Europe, but in the whole world. Great, 
however, as has been Germany’s political and economic progress 
during the last generation, she cannot stand idle if the position 
won is to be held and consolidated, if German power and influence 
are to be increased. Germany, so long a mere geographical ex- 
pression, and neither in politics nor in commerce a factor of 
importance, is regarded with disfavour as a parvenu by all States 
and races whom she disturbed by her sudden rise, and in the case 
of her smaller neighbours this feeling is mixed with dread. France 
has never abandoned the idea of a war of revanche for the defeat 
suffered in 1870-71, although the probability of such a war grows 
every year more remote. England, of course, has not greeted 
with particular joy either the entry of the German Empire into 
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the ranks of the Colonial Powers or the great economic expansion 
of the German people, and she is displeased that the German 
Empire has become a factor in world politics, whose influence is 
felt in East Asia, in Africa, and in the South Seas. That the 
Slavs are embittered foes of Germany is beyond doubt, despite 
the effusive friendship of Russian official circles. Similarly, the 
acts of politeness officially and unofficially exchanged between 
Germans and Americans do not efface the political, still less the 
economic rivalry between the rising German Empire and the 
now imperialised Transatlantic republic. 

As the result of these relations the position of the German 
Empire is a difficult one. With Germany it is “ enemies all 
round.” For that reason, and despite the naturally peaceful 
disposition of the German people, the Empire can pursue no 
peaceful policy in the sense of the Friends of Peace and of the 
Peace movement. It cannot abandon its strong armaments, 
reduce its standing army to the strength of a police force, sell its 
battleships, and agree to submit all quarrels to the international 
permanent Hague Arbitration Court. If the German Empire is 
to maintain its position as a European and World Power and as a 
determining factor in politics, it must neither weaken its land 
armaments nor neglect the creation of such a fleet as will compel 
respect, for, as ‘‘ Nauticus”’ declares, no State can pretend to the 
name of Great Power which does not hold powerful and ready both 
arms of the national defence, army and fleet. For Germany to 
disarm, trusting that in case of an international conflict it could 
defend its rights before the permanent Hague Arbitration Court, 
would be suicide. The best defence for the rights of every State 
remains its good sword. It was in this regard that Richelieu 
declared in his political testament that “‘a great State must never 
be in the position of receiving an insult without being able to 
reply.” The same truth is expressed by Schmoller: ‘“‘ Those who 
are unprepared must expect to be mishandled. There is no such 
thing as international commercial politics without also the politics 
of force, once a particular State excites the jealousy of the 
Powers.” Germany must be prepared, however, not only out- 
wardly through the possession of a strong army and a strong 
fleet, but also inwardly by a warlike disposition; that is, it must 
be permeated in all its parts by a strong will to defend its posi- 
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tion, its rights, and its interests sword in hand. Thisthe Friends 
of Peace do not want. In order to attain their end, the abolition 
of war, they seek, quite logically, to kill by means of propaganda 
the warlike and military spirit of the people. Wars are con- 
demned wholesale as robber expeditions, and armies, in the 
manner of Novicow in his book The Federation of Europe, are 
likened to incendiary bands. Certainly war is cruel, and every 
man not entirely case-hardened feels repugnance, not to offering 
up his own life in battle, but, as Treitschke remarks justly, to the 
obligation of killing and maiming his fellow men. None the less, 
those who condemn war as robbery and massacre and compare 
armies with gangs of criminals mistake entirely the significance 
of war. From such a standpoint the executioner might be called 
a murderer. In order to kill the military instinct of the people, 
the Pacifists are now working to gain adherents among the grow- 
ing youth, a tendency very sharply expressed at the sixteenth 
International Peace Congress in September 1907. Nevertheless 
this particular Peace Congress professed disapproval of the Anti- 
militarist movement as conducted in France by Hervé and others ; 
and it was repeatedly affirmed in the Congress that the Peace 
movement is compatible with national and patriotic ideas. Such 
professions are not to be too seriously taken. It was at this 
Congress that the ironical word ‘“‘ Hy per-Nationalists”” was coined. 
The conciliatory attitude of the Congress is explained by the 
necessity of making certain concessions to patriotism by veiling 
the members’ anti-militarist attitude so as not to -repel those 
who in their idealism are inclined to join the Peace movement. 
Even the Social Democrats wisely conceal their anti-patriotic and 
anti-militarist attitude, as was shown by the proceedings at the 
International Congress of Social Democracy held at Stuttgart in 
August 1907, although the actions of the German Social Demo- 
crats have hitherto shown quite clearly that they reject all 
national ideas and seek to undermine the Empire’s military 
institutions. 

It is in the nature of things that with the Friends of Peace, 
even when they are patriotically inclined, the Fatherland is 
secondary to humanity, whereas with nationally-thinking men 
the Fatherland stands first, and only thereafter the interests of 
humanity step in. In this respect the Pacifists and Socialists 
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agree; indeed, in view of their common starting-point they must 
agree. This is recognised by Novicow, and he therefore sings a 
hymn of praise to Socialism. He tells us that “ Socialism, 
through its basic principle, is international. It aspires to the 
well-being of the masses, and this . . . is unattainable as long 
as anarchy reigns in the international domain. Socialists for 
that reason desire the abolition of international anarchy ; there- 
fore they are friends of Federation, and therefore our valued 
allies.’ And so on. Those who read such utterances, and 
notice the accord between the main principles of the Socialists 
and the Pacifists, will, if they be not Social Democrats themselves, 
admit that the extension of the Peace movement is anything but 
harmless. However, at the sixteenth Peace Congress Justizrat 
Heilberg, of Breslau, sufficiently characterised the attitude of the 


Friends of Peace towards the Empire’s military institutions when 
he said : 


In a great part of Germany the idea obtains, being particularly fostered by 
Prussian methods of thought, that universal military service provides good 
training, such an excellent school of order that the disadvantages of war and of 
preparation for war are thereby redeemed. It is reasoned that against these 
latter drawbacks we have the profit of producing a strong and powerful people. 
It is true, indeed, that a number of general advantages are reaped. The school, 
however, is a dear one. Ata tenth of the cost we could train our people by 
other methods. There are many States which do not possess this high con- 
scription school, and these are at least equal to us economically, politically, and 
in general education. The Pacifists desire to place the organised German 
people on a road leading to health, prosperity, and blessing. They do not want 
to see our Fatherland helpless. The Peace movement is not a German, but an 
international movement. France, the hereditary foe of Germany, is far ahead 
of us in the Peace movement, It is the same with England and with America, 
Germany is not among the nations which lead in the movement. It is our duty 
to make clear, not only to the masses, but also to all sections of the nation which 
foster through their industry the economic and cultural development of 
Germany, that the main interest lies not in the upholding of backward institu- 
tions, but rather in adapting German views to the views of the intellectuals of 
other countries. The argument that the money spent on armaments remains 
in the country should be met with the retort, Is not this money first taken 
from the people? Free these thousands of millions, so that they may be turned 
to uses a hundredfold more profitable than artillery and warships. 


Heilberg expresses with emphasis the faith that the Peace move- 
ment would not leave the Empire defenceless. He does not 
explain how Germany, with its exposed position, is to be defended 
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if universal service is abolished, and the money hitherto spent 
on armaments devoted to other aims. 

The Pacifists have often lamented that Germany has made 
less progress than other countries in the Peace movement. The 
German people ought, however, to be congratulated that this is 
so. How far peace velleities and cosmopolitan charlatanry can 
lead a people is shown by the fate of Prussia in 1806-7, for the 
breakdown of the Prussian State in those years is rightly ascribed 
to the unwarlike, unmanly mood and lack of national spirit 
which had spread among the ruling classes as the result of the 
cosmopolitan, humanitarian, and affected tendencies of the age. 
Peoples nationally so firm and consolidated as the French and 
English may suffer no damage from the Peace movement. In 
Germany, however, the movement must be regarded with 
distrust and earnestly combated, because it contains factors 
inimical to the national idea. Such movements, unfortunately, 
secure more adherents and more recognition here than elsewhere. 
German heroism in South-West Africa shows, it is true, that 
there is no present danger that the nation will lose the battle- 
joy and death-courage of the old Germans. But in such affairs 
it is principtis obsta. Germany must prevent the attainment of 
the Pacifist aim of sowing peace ideas among her youth, sup- 
pressing their heroic and warlike spirit, teaching them hatred 
for military service, and instilling the idea that sacrifice for the 
sake of the Fatherland is foolish and monstrous. Should the 
Peace movement progress in Germany, should the warlike spirit 
of the people decay, should preparations be neglected, the respect 
felt for the Empire—a respect felt not only in Europe—will 
vanish. The many enemies of Germany will conclude that the 
infraction of German rights and interests may go unpunished, 
and this must in the end lead to war, thus attaining a result 
opposite to that desired by the Peace party. For it is plain 
that it has been her strong armaments and the militant, self- 
sacrificing spirit of the German people which have made it 
possible for the Empire for a generation past to pursue a policy 
of peace. 


From Weltstaat und Friedensproblem, by Baron Karl von Stengel, German 
Delegate at the Hague Conference (Verlag Reichl and Co., Berlin), 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE ALEXANDER 
URE, K.C., M.P. 


A SHORT STUDY IN POLITICAL DEPRAVITY 


Four words, uttered by Mr. Ure, M.P., some five years ago, have 
become historic in Scotland. They were the specimen of his 
unique platform method which first attracted general attention, 
although to many that method was already well known. 

The scene was a meeting at Davidson’s Mains, on February 24, 
1904, when Lord Dalmeny, in pursuit of his candidature for the 
representation of Midlothian, was accompanied by the gentleman 
who now holds the office of Lord Advocate for Scotland—pre- 
sumably that the young politician might derive confidence, and 
reliable information, from the practised hand. When an elector 
asked the candidate whether he approved of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s accusing his countrymen of “ cruelty and methods 
of barbarism” during the war in South Africa, Lord Dalmeny 
proceeded to reply in these words: ‘I cannot say I read Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s speech in which he said so. I 
suppose he did say it——-””_ “* Never at any time!”’ shouted Mr. 
Ure—and the candidate, then uninformed in politics, finished his 
reply thus: “I accept,” he said, ‘a King’s Counsel’s statement 
before that of most people.” 

Now Lord Dalmeny did not know, but Mr. Ure must have 
known well, that these memorable words, “ Never at any time,” 
were—well, were not in accordance with fact. He must have 
known that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had made the accusa- 
tion in question at a banquet given in his honour in London, and 
that he had repeated it at Stirling, and again, in slightly altered 
form, at Darlington. More astonishing still is it that Mr. Ure 
must have known that the audience he was then facing were 
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well aware of the fact that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman had 
done this. And yet in confident and strident tones the ‘‘ Never 
at any time!” rang out. But it is just in this aspect of it that 
Mr. Ure’s method of controversy has distinction, and possesses 
much pathological interest. The ordinary man abstains from an 
assertion which he knows to be inaccurate. Even an eatra- 
ordinary man shrinks from an assertion which, he must be aware, 
his audience knows is not in strict accordance with fact. Not so 
Mr. Ure. In controversy he would appear to rise superior to 
fear of correction; and, the words once uttered, a stony deafness, 
and not a golden, but a brazen, silence, would appear to over- 
take him. 

Since the evening at Davidson’s Mains Mr. Ure has become 
something of a political prodigy. He has developed his method 
and used it to an extent which is almost incredible. The energy, 
mental and physical, which he has displayed has been stupen- 
dous. The volume of his platform oratory—in advocating his 
crazy crotchet of taxing “land values,” and in extolling the 
beauties of the Budget Bill to jaded meetings—is surely un- 
paralleled. He must have made use of every train in Bradshaw. 
Not only so. A less heroic, a less restless person would have 
“‘taken”’ neighbouring towns on consecutive nights. But that 
would have been sane rather than impressive; and so it has come 
to pass that a chart of Mr. Ure’sitinerary resembles the plan of a 
golf course where space is limited and all the eighteen holes must 
be worked in. And ranging through it all is the same wild, 
boisterous, reckless assertion. It would be easy, did space 
permit, to cull from this unweeded garden many a strange speci- 
men. ‘To take only one or two—we find him seriously assuring 
an audience at Burnley that ‘Nota single peer has ever read the 
Budget Bill.” In August he informs his constituents at Brox- 
burn that “the Budget battle is fought and won; the enemy 
have thrown up the sponge; and by the end of September the 
Budget will be carried.” At New Barnet he confided toa meeting 
the fact that the Budget was a scheme which “does not arouse 
in any one contributor a feeling of soreness or injustice.” At Brora 
Mr. Ure, in his most “ robustious’’ style, “defied any man to point 
out the smallest difference between the soil and climate of the seven 
crofting counties and the other counties of Scotland. They could 
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not draw any line of demarcation, geographical or agricultural, 
between them. To talk, as some of their opponents did, of the 
great difference from an agricultural point of view between the 
counties to which the Crofters Acts applied and the counties to 
which they did not apply, was to speak in utter and grotesque 
ignorance of the whole situation.” Instances of careful, 
scrupulous statement of this kind might be multiplied indefinitely ; 
but it is necessary to pass on to one of Mr. Ure’s most recent, 
and, we regret we must add, most characteristic performances. 

This amazing controversialist has probably never surpassed 
his effort at Glasgow on September 17 last, when, in illustration 
of his argument about unearned increment, he cited the case of 
the London residence of the Duke of Buccleuch. For a man in 
his position to make the statements he then did, without having 
carefully sifted the loose information given him and verified the 
accuracy of its every particular before making use of it, was a 
marked lowering of the traditions of public life. To have fol- 
lowed the lines he did when exposure of his gross inaccuracy 
overtook him, instead of promptly withdrawing and apologising 
for his baseless assertion, has been to lower these traditions further 
still, What can be said of a man who, holding his high office 
under the Crown, rashly and without investigation makes on a 
public platform a statement so replete with inaccuracy and so 
fundamentally untrue? The passage must be quoted. Mr. Ure 
has admitted that the following is ‘substantially correct”: 

As an illustration, he reminded them of a noble Duke—who the other day 
ostentatiously refused a guinea denation to a village football club—who owned 
some vacant ground by the banks of the Thames. The citizens of London spent 
millions on the Thames Embankment. It was necessary to complete the work 
that they should buy the vacant land of this noble Duke. And they did buy it. 
And the price was £150,000. He wanted to know what that nobleman had 
ever done or spent upon that ground to give it that fabulous value. (Shame.) 
He did not say shame. That was its market value. But he did say that some 


of that unearned increment should have gone to the source which had made the 
land so valuable by no effort of the Duke. 


We may pass over the offensive way in which the ‘noble Duke”’ 
referred to is identified. That ridiculous episode, with its tale of 
twenty-one shilling subscribers to eleemosynary football, belongs 
to a more humorous page, and need not be further discussed here. 
Let us note the untrue statements in’Mr. Ure’s illustration, First, 
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in order to introduce the subsidised football club and its twenty- 
one self-sacrificing supporters, he drags in the wrong man. The 
transaction which he so grossly misrepresents took place in the 
time of the late Duke of Buccleuch ; the present Duke had nothing 
to do with it. Second untruth: neither the late nor the present 
Duke owned any land by the banks of the Thames, “ vacant” or 
occupied. To most people it will occur that this is rather funda- 
mental, The Duke was merely the tenant under a long lease of 
a house and land there, owned by the Crown. Third untruth: 
there was no sale on the Duke’s part. Fourth untruth: the figure 
of £150,000 is the pure invention of some massive intellect. It 
does not come im anywhere. It does not come from anywhere. 
No such figure was used in connection with the transaction 
referred to—nor was any greatest common measure of it, or any 
least common multiple of it. Jt is the sheer effort of imagination, 
and, therefore, it shows some moderation on Mr. Ure’s part that 
he limited it to thousands, when millions would have sounded 
even more imposing, and would have been no more inaccurate. 
The whole sum received by the late Duke, under arbitration, was 
£8325;—for loss of causeway, £200; structural damage to walls 
£50; capitalised rent of the garden (which must already have 
been paid by the Duke to the Crown), £2475; expense of building 
a wall, laying out garden, &c., £600; loss of privacy and other 
amenities, £5000! Fifth untruth (in an interrogative form): the 
Duke had spent nothing on the property. He had paid to . 
the Crown rent for the part of the subjects taken from him; 
and he had erected an exceedingly costly house which will 
revert to the Crown on the expiration of the lease! And 
all these mis-statements from the reckless lips of the holder 
of the ancient and honourable office of Lord Advocate. At 
Dumbarton, after these things had been pointed out to him, 
Mr. Ure did not withdraw anything—did not apologise. He 
made the remarkable excuse that he ‘“‘had not had time to re- 
verify his references ’’ (mark the re/), and he said that “it now 
appeared that the case was a good deal worse. . . . He was now 
told that the Duke gave no land for the thousands.”” “Again, he 
asked, what did the noble Duke do? What did he spend to 
enable him to secure these thousands of pounds from the citizens 
of London, who had spent a million or more on their Embank- 
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ment, and increased enormously the value of his property.” 
Mark ‘‘the thousands,” and ‘‘these thousands,” and mark also 
‘“shis property.” What thousands? The £150,000! That was 
the suggestion, for there came no withdrawal or correction from 
the lips of Mr. Ure in his speech at Dumbarton. He took no 
pains to inform his audience that he was dealing with a matter 
of £8325; he left the £150,000 unchecked, and in all its imposing 
magnificence. And in using the words “his property,” the 
orator, who is a lawyer, did not recede from his position that the 
Duke, and not the Crown, owned the land. 

Since then there has been a correspondence between Mr. Ure 
and the Earl of Dalkeith, which has been made public. Can it 
be said by Mr. Ure’s most devoted admirer that it alters the 
position by a hair’s breadth? Mr. Ure has not apologised. We 
have it from his own pen that in his view no apology is due. 
“Tf I had thought that my words were capable of conveying any 
charges against his Grace, my letter assuredly would have con- 
tained an ample apology. But I cannot see that it can even be 
distorted into bearing such an interpretation.” Surely this 
is a slight innovation on accepted standards. If you say of a 
man that he owned property which he did not own; that he 
sold it when it was not his to sell; that he exacted a gigantic 
price from the citizens of London for a value which they had 
given to the property, whereas there was no sale; when you 
allege that this person was paid for loss of amenity and certain 
actual outlays £150,000, whereas he got only £8325—you owe him 
no apology! 

What then is the net result of the episode ? Leave the noble 
Duke out of account. He stands somewhat too high in the 
esteem of his fellow countrymen to be affected in any way by the 
sordid incident. There never was any question of that. But 
what is the result to the Lord Advocate? He has evoked a 
passing cheer; called forth the sympathetic cry of “Shame,” 
and some “laughter.” That is his bag. And all it has cost him 
is the contempt of every one, irrespective of political party, who 
loves candour and straightforwardness. 
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WITH THE SPANISH ARMY IN MOROCCO 


Waite the most insignificant action on the part of one or other 
of the Great Powers excites the European peace of mind, another 
State may declare war without attracting any appreciable 
amount of public attention. Such is the case to-day as regards 
Spain’s attitude in Morocco. In the Chanceries of Europe, it 
is true, every phase of the situation is noted with the keenest 
attention, and for this reason, that statesmen thoroughly realise 
that in the family of nations, if but one member is indisposed 
there is always the danger of the malady spreading throughout 
the household.- The old story is still true. Certain members of 
the body complained that they worked and toiled continuously 
while others passed the day in idleness. And then the moral. 
Every member has its own particular function, the complete 
performance of which is vital to the well-being of the constitution 
as a whole. Conversely, any violent strain imposed on a par- 
ticular member must result in a shock—small or great—to the 
physical system. Now the analogy between the international 
organism and the physical is very close. Unfortunately it is 
not sufficiently appreciated. The fact however once admitted, 
and it follows as a natural corollary, that any disturbance of the 
European equilibrium may produce the most serious consequ: nces. 
This may well be the case as regards the Spanish war in Morocco. 
Far from being the storm in a teacup, which is too generally 
supposed, a private quarrel between Spain and the Riffs, there 
are all the elements of a long and fierce struggle in which the 
nations of Europe may be embroiled. So far little has been 
allowed to transpire as to the course of hostilities; the Spanish 
censor has been iron-handed; telegrams and correspondence have 
been strictly supervised, the Spanish Press has been battened 
down and only permitted to interest its readers with just such 
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items of intelligence as served the purpose of the Civil and 
Military Authorities. Indeed, so fearful is the Government of 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, becoming 
known that the Military Attaches of the Great Powers are 
‘excluded from the theatre of war, whilst the editor of a Spanish 
journal, who dared to publish an adverse account of a recent 
engagement, was immediately imprisoned. 

To those who have been at the theatre of war, who have 
studied the local conditions and have compared actual facts 
with experience gained elsewhere, hostilities appear likely to 
last. Spanish arms may be victorious in a dozen engage- 
ments but the Riffs will not be subdued in a hundred. Are 
they not fighting for their homes, the land of their birth, their 
traditions, their race, nay their very national existence. In- 
deed, except for the fact that Spain is fighting an enemy at 
her very gate, the Moroccan war bears a very close resemblance 
to the South African campaign. From the point of view of 
actual fighting they are as formidable as the Boers; their country 
offers every obstacle to an invading army and in addition is bare 
of the meanest necessities of life. 

Melilla, the base of operations, is an ancient Moorish fortress, 
which has been in the possession of Spain for well-nigh four 
hundred years. Times without number the Riffs have attempted 
to regain possession of their lost heritage, the last occasion being 
in 1893, when the town was closely besieged, and 25,000 troops 
were despatched to avenge Spanish honour. Built on a rocky pro- 
montory that juts out into the sea, the old walls—a dozen feet thick 
and more—are still intact. Until a few years ago they encircled 
the entire town. For some years Melilla was used as a penal settle- 
ment; later houses sprang up, trade increased, so that to-day the 
town has outgrown its walls to the extent of a mile from the sea. 
The tongue of land upon which it stands, together with the 
surrounding country, may be compared to a half opened fan. 
The actual fortress is situated at the top of the handle; the 
town itself covers the bare sticks; while beyond this—covering 
the silk as it were—the country is a succession of low hills, rising 
in ascending steps until they reach one great range, which 
stretches along the whole circumference of the arc. This 
mountainous background is known as the Gurugu. In shape 
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and form it bears a strong resemblance to a sleeping dromedary. 
There are the two peaks—close on 4000 feet high—in place of the 
humps; the lower ground, east and west, forms the shoulders and 
back; while the extremities of the mountain, which edge the sea, 
are the animal’s tail and neck stretched flat and inclined inwards. 

Up to within quite recent years the trade of Melilla was 
insignificant. The Riffs had nothing to barter and wanted less, 
added to which they desired as little intercourse as possible with 
the foreign invader whom they had detested from time immemorial. 
This last fact cannot be too strongly emphasised. It is not 
the European, so much as the Spaniard, that is the object 
of their scorn. Nothing is too bad for him; he is hated 
with an intolerance and persistency that only Mahommedans 
are capable of. It will take many generations to eradicate 
this feeling. Some few years ago certain enterprising Europeans 
discovered the extraordinary mineral riches of the country 
round about Melilla and accordingly set to work to obtain 
a concession from the Riff ruler. At first all overtures 
were scouted. At length, however, their wishes—for a price— 
were acceded to. The site for mining operations having been 
agreed upon, buildings and plant were very soon erected; the 
new industry attracted numerous Spanish settlers, and trade 
flourished. In short everything went as merrily as “ marriage 
bells.” Attracted by the success of the first company a 


second syndicate was formed to further exploit the minerals _ 


of the Melilla district. Again a concession was obtained and 
further operations commenced. But although things were 
well underground, although the iron ore extracted surpassed 
every expectation, and experts prophesied an immediate 
discovery of gold, up above, in the Gurugu itself, the Riffs 
watched with increasing anxiety the commercial invasion of the 
foreigner, never ceasing to curse the Spaniard who had settled 
on the land. Silently, very patiently, they awaited the 
day when feelings might give place to action. The oppor- 
tunity came at last. Briefly stated it happened as follows: A 
light railway had been laid down connecting the mines with 
Melilla. One day some Spanish workmen were engaged in 
repairing operations near a Riff village when of a sudden they 
were fired on. Two were killed. Not unnaturally the Spanish 
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authorities demanded that the culprits should be given up. Of 
course the Riffs refused: having bared their swords they meant 
to drive them home, no matter what the consequences. Then 
Spain declared war and the trouble began. This, in brief, is the 
story of recent events which has led up to the present crisis. 

As a matter of fact the mine incident was only the result, 
not the root cause of hostilities. Sooner or later a storm was 
inevitable, and if anything was needed to complete the chain 
of discord, the last link was supplied by the signing of the 
Algeciras Treaty. When that instrument was duly agreed upon, 
the Riffs—rightly or wrongly—felt that they had been sold for a 
‘mess of pottage.” They argued that if the Sultan of Morocco 
was incapable of holding his own, they, at least, would show the 
- two Powers directly implicated that they had been no party to 
the bargain. An opportunity of revenge was eagerly looked 
for ; it was found on the Melilla railway line. 

It says much for the knowledge and foresight of the Riffs that 
they grasped the consequences of their action and laid their plans 
accordingly. Arms and ammunition were, of course, vital 
necessities, and they set themselves to work to obtain a full 
supply. The course pursued is interesting, inasmuch as it opens 
up a vista of Spanish official life as typical as it is incredible. 
But first as regards the Riff himself. A native of the mountain, 
he knows every side-path, track, and stream; his dwelling is a 
stone-built hut, surrounded by a cactus hedge. Here the Riff is 
in his element. The steepest ascent has no trials for him, nor is 
it any obstacle to his inordinate agility. With few wants and 
fewer possessions, half a dozen goats supply him with all the 
necessities of life. 

Like the Boer, to the Riffshooting isan amusement. A heap 
of stones, or some other mark issetup, and matches, for small wagers, 
are indulged in with a neighbour whenever the opportunity offers. 
Every man is thus a born marksman. The eye of an eagle and 
the adaptability of a chameleon; the agility of a goat and the 
endurance of a camel; the tenacity of a hound and the courage 
of a leopard—combine all these’ sterling characteristics and the 
sum total is the Riff. One thing, and one thing only, has 
Nature denied him and that is a rifle; she left it to others to 
supply thedeficiency. In this respect Spain is largely responsible. 
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Of artillery the Riffs know nothing; there is not a gun in the 
field. On the other hand, every man has a rifle and a supply of 
ammunition. Where did he get it? The answer is not creditable to 
the Spanish authorities. In the first place, “ gun-running ”’ has been 
carried on for years past in more or less broad daylight. That 
no stringent measures were adopted to prevent this contraband 
trade is bad enough. But what can be said of officials, at 
certain Spanish seaports, who have openly sold rifles to the Riffs ? 
Yet such is the case. It is perfectly true that a large number of 
those disposed of had been condemned as useless. But the Riff 
is an excellent gunsmith, and as often as not corrected the slight 
damage. More than this, inconceivable though it may appear, 
up to within a few weeks of the outbreak of hostilities there were 
Riffs in Malaga purchasing arms, and that at the hands of the 
authorities themselves. 

In connection with the present campaign, it is a great 
question whether or no the Riffs are under the command of any 
one leader. It is fairly evident that their tactics in the field are 
the result of careful thought: there is nothing haphazard in their 
attacks, which are always directed against the weakest points of 
the Spanish armour. The general opinion at Melilla is that one 
Chadley has been the guiding spirit from the outset of the war 
Little is known about him, beyond the fact of his being an 
influential and much respected chief, who for years past has 
foreseen the Spanish storm, and endeavoured to arouse his fellow 
tribesmen to the dangers of the situation. 

Now as regards the Spanish preparations for war. To begin 
with, there is not the least doubt that the war is not, and never 
has been, popular. From the outset the opinion has prevailed 
that the Riff country was not worth fighting about, particularly 
as few people had any interest in it. It was a short-sighted 
view of the case, and not very patriotic. But there it was and 
there it is to-day. However, war having been decided upon, 
preparations were hurried forward with a will, and wonders have 
been accomplished. Within a few months an army of over 
40,000 men has been transported to Melilla; supplies collected 
and hostilities commenced. At the outset, it is true, there were 
glaring deficiencies. To take but one instance. During the first 
weeks of the campaign the troops had nothing but forage caps to 
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protect them from the blazing sun. A contract, however, was 
quickly placed with an English firm for the supply of khaki 
helmets, which have now been delivered and distributed. 

Again, the transport and commissariat until lately were very 
defective ; time and experience have improved matters. At the 
same time matters are far from satisfactory even to-day Thus, 
although the materials of war are now at hand, they never arrive 
until just too late at the place where they are most needed. As a 
well-known British official, lately in the Egyptian service, expressed 
it, “ there is a lack of driving power; everything misses by an 
ace.” And so it is. There is the long pull and the strong pull, 
but never the pull altogether. 

Another great mistake which has cost the army dear is the 
fact that until recently the officers wore uniforms distinct from 
the men. The Riffs very soon learnt to distinguish the difference, 
with the result that the casualties in the upper ranks were very 
heavy. Now officers and men are clothed alike. The Spanish 
uniform consists of a khaki-coloured helmet, with coat and 
trousers of a white cotton-wool material striped with black; the 
ordinary blue puttie is the usual leg-gear, while in place of a boot 
the men wear rope sandals—than which nothing could be more 
adaptable for hilly warfare. The officer’s uniform only differs as 
regards the puttie and sandal, in lieu of which boots and gaiters 
are worn. 

I have spoken of the courage and general warlike bearing 
of the Riff. The Spanish soldier is not one whitinferior. More 
than this, for pluck, energy, and endurance he has no superior 
in any army in Europe. Any one who denies this is either 
prejudiced or ignorant. Short and thick-set, of frugal habits and 
cheerful disposition, he is just the stuff out of which the best 
soldiers are fashioned. That he is not at present all that a 
general could desire is the fault of circumstances. That he will 
be soon is quite certain, for his aptitude for learning is really 
astonishing. The truth is he needs drilling, and this is exactly 
where he fails to-day. The Spanish standing army—in round 
figures—is 80,000 strong. When the present war began, practi- 
cally the whole of the troops sent to Morocco were youths and 
young men averaging from eighteen to twenty-one years of age. 
At the latter age service with the colours is at an end, and men 
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are drafted into the reserve. Thus it happened that the majority 
of the troops now at the front have had very little drilling at all, 
and have merely handled a rifle in the barrack square. As to the 
officers, like the men, their courage is unimpeachable. But here, 
again, although the war material is there, it has not—except in 
the higher ranks—been efficiently worked up. In short, Spain 
may be compared to an athlete out of training. It is a truism 
well worth the repetition, that nothing tends so much to military 
ineptitude as a prolonged term of peace. As the latest from 
school has an advantage over those long since left, so the last 
nation with a practical experience of fighting is better equipped 
for war. That Spain will eventually win there is not the shadow 
of a doubt. The question really is, what penalty will she have 
to pay for victory? It is likely to be heavy. 

But to come to the actual theatre of war. It must in all 
fairness be acknowledged that the difficulties confronting Spain 
at Melilla would tax the resources of the most expert military 
Power, so devoid is the country of the smallest necessities of life, 
so severe the natural obstacles. For instance, there is hardly a 
tree throughout the country; thus every log of firewood has to 
be shipped from Spain. Even in normal times, to satisfy the 
wants of the inhabitants, the quay can barely accommodate the 
imports required. Consequently, now that hostilities have begun, 
and some 60,000 people have to be catered for, the confusion is 
indescribable. With but one line of rail, a minimum of rolling 
stock, and limited labour, every conceivable munition of war 
stands mountains high at the water’s edge. Such is the conges- 
tion, that steamers arrive and leave unable to unload. So far, the 
army has not been seriously inconvenienced. But if, as will 
probably be the case, reinforcements arrive, there is almost 
certain to be a deadlock in the transport service which will have 
serious results. 

The sane policy would be to hurry on the completion of the 
quay and harbour, which have been in hand for some years past, as 
also to lay down another line. But the authorities seem to 
be firmly convinced that the war will be over within a month 
or so, thus the construction works have been stopped. 

It is not often that one can see an encamped army, occupied 
positions, and hali a dozen forts all from one point of vantage. 
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‘Let such is the case at Melilla. One may stand on the walls of 
the town and view the disposition of practically the entire 
Spanish forces. More than this one may hire a carriage or horse 
and visit within the day both flanks of the army. The main 
body is within ten miles of Melilla; the first encampment, on the 
outskirts of the town. On every prominent hill there is a fort 
or blockhouse ; encampments catch the eye wherever one looks, 
while along the roads connecting the town with the outlying 
country, galloping orderlies, transport waggons, companies of 
troops, an armoured train, and trading caravans are easily recog- 
nised. Thus day and night, by means of flags and heliographs, 
General Marina is in direct communication with every portion of 
the army, as also with Melilla itself. 

It is war in miniature, a tourist’s campaign, in which the 
movements of the troops, the attacks of the enemy, are all visible 
from a near and safe distance. Indeed the opportunity is unique 
for the Cabinet Minister or Member of Parliament at home—who 
lives by advertisement—to fight in peace, to undergo comfortable 
hardships and safe dangers with the courage of a lamb. Thus, 
without the least inconvenience he may hear the roar of the guns, 
see the troops manceuvring, and the ambulance attending the 
wounded. If this is not sufficient to earn public applause, for a 
small sum a capture may be arranged by friendly Riffs, a dramatic 
comedy which always “takes on.” With the approaching elec- 
tions in England the suggestion is well worth considering; it 
would be a healthy change from the studied abuse, the Socialistic 
ravings, and the treasonable speeches upon which the notoriety 
of certain politicians at present rests. 

According to military experts outside Spain, there is but 
one course for General Marina to pursue. He must repeat 
Lord Kitchener’s tactics in South Africa; in short, institute 
a huge “drive.” To accomplish this the best part of 100,000 
men will be required. It will be a long operation and an 
expensive one as regards life. There is no other way of 
bringing the war to a successful conclusion. Unfortunately 
the Spanish mind, at present, does not tend towards rein- 
forcements. In fact discontent is daily increasing on account 
of the protracted hostilities, while on the other hand every 
engagement excites the Riffs more and acts as a call to arms. 
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Their number at present is purelya matter of conjecture. It 
cannot be short of 15,000 men. But if rumour is correct the 
Spanish challenge has been. taken up far and wide, which 
means that ten times the number may be in the field before 
long. 

But while small engagements are of daily occurrence and 
“sniping” rarely ceases, what of the wounded? Practically 
every evening a dozen or more are brought into Melilla. There 
are six hospitals at the base, which are well equipped, though 
there is much room for improvement. Of nurses there is a good 
supply, while as regards doctors and surgical appliances all is 
satisfactory. At the same time, this state of affairs may very 
well change if the number of casualties was suddenly to increase. 
Already the hospitals are full, so much so that it has been found 
necessary to convert the church into an extra ward. As soon 
as they can be moved with safety, the wounded are hurried off 
to Malaga, Carthagena, and other coast towns, there to await 
complete convalescence. 

But, however well organised the hospitals, the sanitary 
arrangements at Melilla are truly appalling. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that there are none at all. So long as the 
inhabitants numbered but a few thousand, matters were pass- 
able. But now, with a population of at least ten times the 
number, and increasing at that, the dangers of an epidemic are 
imminent. As it is, the water is unfit to drink, yet no one pays 
any heed to the fact; while the filth in the streets, the footid 
atmosphere, and the flies beggar description. No one is 
actually to blame, it is all in the march of war. But the 
fact remains, there are the germs of disease everywhere, which, 
if not checked in time, will prove a far more dangerous enemy 
than the Riff. 

But, when all is said and done, Spain has a far greater 
trouble than the present war—a trouble that is at the very 
heart of the kingdom. Moroccan conquests, no matter how 
extensive or brilliant, will not allay the seething discontent which 
at present exists and is spreading throughout the country. 
Weighed down by taxation, under the heel of a host of corrupt 
officials, unpopular laws, doubtful justice, and a decreasing 
exchequer, there are all the elements at hand for a revolution. 
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The time is not yet, for everything is “ to-morrow” in Spain. 
Still, the Socialists are there, doing their utmost to hurry on the 
crisis which will inevitably occur unless administrative reforms 
are shortly introduced. 

Comparisons are always odious, and that quite as much between 
nations as individuals. We are very apt to regard Governments 
differing from our own as effete or corrupt. That is the outcome 
to a large extent of British conceit. At the same time it should 
never be forgotten that not only has every country adopted a 
particular form of Government suited to its needs, but in addition 
has its own code of official honour. Now Spain, according to our 
ideas of Government, is only a degree less corrupt than an 
Eastern State. But the fault is not really with the officials, it is 
the result of a system under which any and every iniquity may 
be practised with equanimity. One is reminded of the game of 
‘‘ catch-as-catch-can—catch-who-he-may,” played by the great 
Panjandrum. Every one sets out to rob every one else, and the 
“devil takes the hindmost.”’ In the official world the game has 
been brought to a precise and very fine art, which has been 
indulged in for years past. All might yet have been well for 
those living by such means. Unfortunately pecuniary appetites 
increase with feeding, until to-day the bounds of decency and 
public patience have been outstripped. The blame apportioned 
centres in the Government, reacts on the Monarchy, and behind 
all is the Socialist fanning the flame of discontent to white heat. 
The question arises, What is to be done? If it were merely a 
matter of cleansing the Augean stables it would be easy to find 
capable and honest men ready to check the existing abuses, But 
it isa new building, not a cleansing of the old, that is needed in 
Spain. To do this a strong man will be required—in short, 
another Philip II. 

But putting war and internal troubles aside, there is yet 
the question of Spain’s foreign policy. It is unnecessary here 
to discuss the matter further than Morocco is concerned. It 
is generally admitted by Spaniards that from the outset of the 
present difficulties, beyond acting as the loyalally of France, Spain 
has not sufficiently asserted her position. By establishing herself 
firmly in the Riff district she can at least claim equal rights with 
her ally should the partition of Morocco ever come about. Over 
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and beyond this, however, Spain is anxious to play an independent 
role ; to do something to further establish her rights on the North 
Moroccan littoral, rights which she fears might be challenged by 
another Power. For the time being she denies all intention of 
setting foot outside the Melilla region—and Ceuta. There is no 
doubt, however, that she casts longing eyes on Tetuan, which is 
situated on the coast midway between the two. Now Tetuan of 
all places in the Sultan’s dominion is the most Moorish. It is not 
a large town, neither is the trade very considerable. Never- 
theless it has great possibilities, by reason of the fact that the 
surrounding district is the most fertile in Morocco. It so happens, 
however, that the Riffs in the district regard the place with quite 
fanatical affection. If, therefore, Spain should decide to occupy 
Tetuan, she must be prepared for a general rising. It is not a 
happy outlook, and yet so long as the Riffs are left in possession, 
Spanish influence in Northern Morocco will never be satisfactorily 
established. 

Meanwhile the day in Morocco is dark; the dawn is red and 
clouds are heavy in the Northernsky. It is true that the Spanish 
watchman, when challenged, replies ‘ All’s well.” Still it is no 
time for Europe to sleep, for the atmosphere everywhere is so 
highly charged that the least concussion may bring down the 
storm, and the deluge of war will sweep over Europe. 


T. Comyn-Puarr. 
MELILLA, 


October 10, 1909. 


CONCERNING HISTORY 


Or late years there has been not a little discussion concerning 
the method and purpose of historical study. The practice and 
opinion of many centuries have been hastily set aside. The 
admission of history into the curriculum of Oxford and Cambridge 
inspired its professors with new ambitions. It was not enough 
that history should be read after the old fashion and with the 
familiar end in view. There were those who thought that it had 
ceased to be a branch of literature, that it was at last delivered 
‘from the political and ethical encumbrances,” which once stood 
in its way. It could never be understood, we were told, by those 
who had not grasped the idea of human development. In brief, 
history was pronounced to be “a science no moreand no less.” It 
is Professor Bury who has carried this theory to its furthest point. 
But even he has left it at the stage of theory. He has not 
attempted to carry it into practice. 

It is due no doubt to the tyranny exercised by the natural 
sciences during the nineteenth century that the champions of 
other studies have clamoured for admission within the sacred 
enclosure. Political economy has been called a “science” by 
some eager spirits, and Max Miiller was eloquent concerning a 
** science of language.” But the pretensions of history rest on a 
yet insecurer basis than the science of language or political 
economy. For centuries the word history has had a clear and 
definite meaning, which Professor Bury and his school have shown 
us no reason to reject. At the outset, indeed, it seems but a 
matter of definition. Professor Bury appears to have annexed 
for one pursuit a name which has been given by common consent 
to another. ‘The reputation of Mommsen,” says he, ‘‘as a man 
of letters depends on his Roman History; but his greatness as a 
historian is to be sought for less in that dazzling work than in the 
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Corpus and the Staatsrecht and the Chronicles.” In his view, the 
Roman History is not a history at all. That word must be 
reserved exclusively for theraw material. Herodotusand Thucy- 
dides, Livy and Tacitus, Macaulay and Gibbon, Michelet and 
Ranke must henceforth surrender the honourable title, which 
hitherto they have borne, to the patient man who collects facts 
and registers the small variations which occur in manuscripts. 
These great men have written books of political and ethical 
import, books which may be read for the beauty of their style 
as well as for the worth of the general ideas which they embody. 
Therefore they are not historians according to the newest gospel. 
You may call them rhetoricians, novelists, moralists, what you 
will, but you must notcallthem historians. That nameis wanted 
for the industrious nobodies who carry the hods. 

The modern professors’ experiment in nomenclature has failed. 
Despite their ingenuity, the word “ historian” keeps and is likely 
to keep its familiar meaning. The pursuit known as history 
will not permanently be confused with the natural sciences. 
However rigid. the method by which history is studied, the human 
and political elements cannot be excluded. The very documents, 
which illuminate our inquiries into the past, are coloured by 
human intelligence, and distorted by human passion and preju- 
dice. If history were a science, it would be a science independent 
of its field of application. The prowess of a single hero can 
upset the conclusions of all the philosophers. It is absurd to 
expect human phenomena which may be changed by the strength 
or wisdom of one man, to be invariable, like the phenomena of 
the natural sciences. Those who speak of human development 
as though it followed a hard, ascertainable law, are employing a 
monstrously false metaphor. And the champions of historical 
“science’’ still further confuse their craft, because they exalt 
the workman above the architect, they set the material high 
above the finished masterpiece. Though the excellent work done 
by those who collect the facts and documents which are the basis 
of history should not be underrated, this collection is the means 
not the end of history. When Gibbon sat him down to com- 
pose The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, he used the 
material that the whole world was free to use. Butitwas Gibbon 
who converted this material into history by his wise use of it, and 
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the glory belongs to him and to him alone. In brief, if the pre- 
liminary toil of the historian be scientific in kind and method, the 
true making of history is an art—of synthesis and imagination, 
an art, no more and no less. 

Nor is it easy to understand why professors of history should 
be thus eager to make the worst of their craft. Why is the 
vague thing called ‘“‘human development,” which the science of 
history promises us, of greater value than the literary pleasure, 
the sense of romance, the profound lessons in politics and morals, 
which history, in the proper meaning of the word, has given and 
still gives us? All the mémoires pour servir in the world, a 
hundred libraries packed with documents, cannot tell us so much 
of the past world as Thucydides’ History of the Peloponnesian 
War or Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. There is no suspicion of science 
in these masterpieces. They must plead guilty to the awful crime 
of “subjectivity.” Thucydides was intent upon the elaboration 
of a thesis, and Plutarch, firm in the faith that “there is no 
other history than biography,” preferred dramatic effect to bald 
accuracy of statement. And yet few writers have had a pro- 
founder influence upon the statesmen, the kings, and the poets of 
the world than these. Plutarch, the breviary of Montaigne, was 
a direct inspiration of Shakespeare, and was thus of greater 
service to mankind than if he had been a link in a false science, 
and had illustrated for us a theory of “development” which we 
shall never get far enough away from this earth of ours to test 
with a proper skill and disinterestedness. 

Lord Acton, also a distinguished professor of history, put 
another ideal before the dazzled eyes of the historical student. 
The god of his worship was impartiality. He admitted that the 
strongest and most impressive personalities “‘ project their own 
broad shadow on their pages,” and he was content that they 
should. ‘‘This,” said he, “is a practice proper to great men, 
and a great man may be worth several immaculate historians.” 
For the rest, he was of the austere opinion that a historian is 
seen at his best when he does not appear. He cited Ranke 
with the highest approval as one who taught history “to 
be critical, to be colourless, and to be new.” When he 
sketched the plan of his Cambridge history, he was determined 
to ‘avoid the needless utterance of opinion, and the service of a 
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cause.” ‘Our scheme requires,” said he, ‘‘that nothing shall 
reveal the country, the religion, or the party to which the writers 
belong.” But impartiality is almost as dull asthe quest of those 
who would make history independent of the historian. And who 
is to test this rare, inhuman quality? No two men have ever 
seen the same scene with the same eyes, or described it in the 
same words. There is no human mechanism so stiff and austere 
that it can be trusted to register facts without comment or under- 
standing. It is hopeless to expect unanimity among the judges. 
Lord Acton deemed Fustel de Coulanges a miracle of self-suppres- 
sion. ‘Do not imagine you are listening to me,” he cites this 
eminent professor as saying: “it is history itself that speaks.” 
Professor York Powell, on the other hand, classed Fustel de 
Coulanges, for ‘‘astonishing and blind partisanship,” with 
Mommsen himself. Who shall adjust the disagreement of these 
doctors ? 

Impartiality, indeed, is undesirable; it is also hard to find. 
There seems no reason why an intelligent man should strip 
himself of his knowledge and intelligence merely because he 
turns a vigilant eye upon the history of the past. The same 
superstitions, the same prejudices, were alive then as are alive 
now, and they can be criticised only in accordance with the 
critic’s own habit of thought. Of course, it is against the rules 
of the game to conceal the truth or to invent falsehoods. 
But that has to do not with impartiality, but with common 
honesty, and when all the facts are given and allowed, 
the judgment formed upon them must always vary with 
the opinion and temperament of those who consider them. 
Lord Acton himself was perfectly alive to this necessity. He 
held that the estimate of authority, the weighing of testi- 
mony, is of better worth than the discovery of new matter. 
“The main thing to learn,” he said, “is not the art of accumu- 
lating material, but the sublimer art of investigating it, of. dis- 
cerning truth from falsehood, and certainty from doubt. It is 
by solidity of criticism more than by the plenitude of erudition, 
that the study of history strengthens, and straightens, and extends 
the mind.” And Lord Acton went further than this; he insisted 
not only upon a critical judgment but upon an ethical judg- 
ment. He would have historians try others by the stern laws of 
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morality that govern their own lives, and “suffer no cause and no 
man to escape the undying penalty which history has the power 
to inflict on wrong.” This is the counsel of perfection, which 
cannot be taken, and should not be taken, by the wise historian. 
Virtue necessarily varies with time as with space, with longitude 
as with latitude. In the fifteenth century, for instance, human 
life was valued at a cheap rate. Feuds were settled frankly and 
freely by the parties to the quarrel, and if, on one side or the 
other, murder was done, there was not too deep an inquiry held 
into its cause. Readers of the Paston Letters will remember 
how Margaret Paston defended her husband’s house against the 
assault and battery of his enemies, how she wrote to him, de- 
manding cross-bows and wyndacs to bind them with and quarrels, 
in the same letter in which she asked for almonds and sugar, and 
frieze to make her child his gowns. Had she shot her cross-bow 
to-day and killed a foe, she would be held guilty of murder, and 
be exposed to the indignity of trial at the Norwich Assizes. In 
brief, the writer who put Lord Acton’s ethical theory into ‘prac- 
tice, would be, perchance, an eloquent denouncer of other men’s 
misdeeds, but he would not be a good historian. This, however, 
is but an interlude. It is more to the purpose to point out, that 
when once judgment is admissible there is an end of impartiality. 
No two critics, either of fact or of morals, will pronounce pre- 
cisely the same sentence, and Lord Acton in demanding both 
impartiality and a moral verdict asked the impossible. You 
cannot be sure of surprising a colourless opinion even in an 
index. 

And is it worth surprising? Is not impartiality the mark of 
a cold and unimpassioned mind? The writer who sympathises 
with the heroes and heroines of the past, who regards them not 
as vague abstractions, but as real men and women, who tries 
their actions not by the rigid standard of to-day, but at the bar 
of his own prejudice, is far more likely to present us living por- 
traits, and reveal to us at the same time the quality of his own 
mind. He is “subjective,” if you will, but he is also interesting 
and sincere, and so long as he does no violence to the truth, he 
has every right to interpret facts as he will, and to pass his own 
judgment upon them. Hitherto only the Whigs have been thus 
privileged. Any attempt to present the case of the Tories has 
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been denounced as a piece of impudent pamphleteering. Their 
opponents have been chartered libertines. The task of writing 
modern history has been left to the partisans of one side. The 
people know as much of its country as Macaulay and Green 
and other inveterate Whigs have chosen to tell it. The “ Whig 
dogs,” in brief, have done what they would with our annals, 
and it is largely due to them and their exclusive privileges 
that the present generation entertains many erroneous views of 
politics and history. No one has a right to blame them. They 
annexed the history of England as their own, save one small 
province valiantly guarded by Lingard, and announced that he who 
traversed their judgment was a monster of partiality, a mere com- 
poser of pamphlets, a controversialist, unworthy to be combated 
by any self-respecting pupil of Macaulay, by any loyal admirer of 
Charles James Fox. At last the unchallenged reign of the Whigs 
is over. Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher* has dared to look back upon the 
past of England through eyes that are not blinded by the super- 
stition of the Whigs, and has written a history of our country 
which ought to be put into the hands of every English school- 
boy. It is not scientific, nor impartial, nor objective. It pos- 
sesses none of the virtues which might have won the approval 
of Lord Acton. You cannot read a page of it without having 
revealed to you ‘‘ the country, the religion, or the party to which 
the writer belongs.” When you have read the whole work you 
know very much about Mr. Fletcher as well as about English 
History. You know, for instance, that he prefers claret to 
port. You know, also, that he is as staunch a champion of 
the classics as you could wish to meet. He stands for Greek 
against all comers, and quite rightly too. Moreover, his 
book contains no ‘‘ new facts.” Mr. Fletcher puts forth “no 
pretensions to be a scholar in the ‘ original document’ sense.” 
He claims no more than “to have read the ordinary books 
and to have reflected a great deal about them.” But if 
his facts are the facts open to us all, his judgment is always 
fresh and his own. He, at any rate, refuses to bow before the 
authority of the Whigs. He tolerates no hypocrisy; he makes 
no shamefaced apologies. Above all, he is for, not against, 


* An Introductory History of England, in four volumes, by ©, R. L. 
Fletcher, London, John Murray. 
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England. Thevirtues of the other side do not blind him, as they 
have blinded so many of his countrymen, to the virtues of our 
own. He is by no means convinced that Englishmen are always 
in the wrong, or that he who serves his country abroad must 
perforce be a ruthless, unmitigated rascal. Read in the light 
of his judgment, it seems like a new tale that is told. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Fletcher has contrived to write a living 
book on an ancient theme. The personages of his drama breathe 
and move. They are not dead and dried specimens, emerg- 
ing for a while from the captivity of a genealogical tree. And 
that his readers may remember that others besides kings, soldiers, 
and ministers lived in the past, Mr. Fletcher has invented a 
manor of Tubney, in Sussex, which he shows us as it appeared in 
every age, and which serves to throw a vivid light upon the con- 
tinuity of English life. It is that continuity, indeed, that has 
been the strength and pride of England. Dynasties have changed, 
the Constitution has been modified, but the life of the English 
countryside, the last relic of feudalism, has endured against the 
assault of all its enemies. It seems for the moment that it will 
endure no longer. The Socialists, who hold office to-day, would, if 
they could, snap the last links that bind us to the past. But the 
social revolution is not yet; many a bitter battle will be fought 
before it gains its first advantage, and Tubney, with its squire 
and its tenants, will survive to encourage whatever is best in 
English life, to give brave soldiers and wise counsellors to the 
State, long after the sham Robespierres and pompous Dantons of 
to-day are dead and gone. 

To test Mr. Fletcher’s method, the easiest and pleasantest 
method is to give examples. His treatment of the matter in dis- 
pute between King Charles and his people could not be bettered. 
Mr. Fletcher recognises, as few historians have recognised, that 
“in the eyes of the nation, Charles, Laud, and Strafford are the 
revolutionaries.” Cromwell, indeed, was the Conservative force, 
fighting for the old ways and the ancient Constitution. ‘ What 
the nation wanted,” says Mr. Fletcher, “was to worship as its 
fathers had worshipped two generations ago, and to contro] the 
King’s Government as its ancestors had controlled it two cen- 
turies ago.’ In other words, the best of the Roundheads were 
reactionaries, who opposed with what strength was theirs the 
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innovations of the King and his friends. There was no loose 
talk among Cromwell’s followers of plunder and rapine—the 
commonplaces of modern and vulgar revolutions. The issue was 
clear, and clearly stated. Cromwell did not prate of the thing 
now known as “reform;” he made no insane appeals to the 
spirit of democracy; he removed the bauble. But unhappily 
the mere word “revolution” attracts the foolish lover of cant 
and sentimentality. Before the Civil War was over the in- 
evitable had happened. “The sad part of the whole thing,” 
says Mr. Fletcher, “was that every step in this conservative 
direction, having to be wrung from an unwilling King, in whose 
favour the letter of the laws still spoke, was to be accompanied 
by other steps based upon less moderate and less conservative 
views.” The leaders were not revolutionary ; they were driven 
by circumstances into revolution, They protected the State 
against lawlessness in the only way possible for them, and that 
England was still Royalist at heart was proved not merely by 
the horror inspired by the wicked and foolish murder of Charles L., 
but by the ready welcome which England gave to the returning 
King in 1660. 

The great test of a modern historian is his treatment of the 
American rebellion, and it need hardly be said that Mr. Fletcher 
stands the test perfectly. Ever since Fox and the Whigs set the 
fashion, the successful revolt of the American Colonies against the 
English rule has appeared to our amiable Radicals an act of divine 
justice and mercy. They pretend to think that we lost America 
because we treated her with an oppressive and tyrannical hand. 
They have taken and still take the side of our adversaries with a 
passionate fury. As the shedding of English blood afforded Fox 
his greatest happiness, so our modern Radicals still exult in the 
memory of the blood that was shed. The extravagance of Fox 
and his worshippers was, of course, wholly unjustified. The 
Colonists endured no hardships, and were asked to endure none. 
The affair was simple enough, and is stated by Mr. Fletcher 
in the simplest terms: “The prosperity of these thirteen ‘ Plan- 
tations,” he writes, ‘now that they were freed from the fear 
of the French, naturally increased at a great rate; and the 
almost virgin field of Canada was just freshly open to their 
*‘pushfulness.’ And the richer they grew, the more absurd 
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appeure! the restrictions which the Navigation Acts laid on their 
trade. Grenville, however, was resolved to enforce these 
restrictions, and, in particular, to put down the extensive system 
of smuggling to foreign countries, in which the New Englanders 
—especially those of Boston—were growing so rich. He also 
considered, and in this he was by no means singular, that the 
Colonists ought to be made to contribute, if not to the expenses 
of the late war, which had been fought largely in their behalf, at 
least to the cost of their own defence in future. Accordingly he 
proposed to raise in British America a small sum of £100,000 by 
a tax on contracts called a ‘Stamp Act.’” The beginning was 
plain enough to call for no heroics on either side; to be settled by 
a quiet discussion. But quiet discussion was impossible, since 
the Whigs instantly shifted their ground to the more congenial 
gabble about ‘“‘natural rights.’ From the very first the 
Colonists meant to revolt, and deliberately looked about for a 
grievance, which perhaps they could never have found without 
the assistance of Chatham. The cry which they raised of “No 
Taxation without Representation” has very little meaning for all 
its brave sound. In 1770 the English Parliament was not repre- 
sentative at all in the modern sense, though it represented the 
wisdom and intelligence of the country far better than does the 
motley thing we call the House of Commons to-day. It was 
a fortuitous collection of country gentlemen. Old Sarum had 
two members, and Manchester had none. In brief, the rotten 
boroughs redressed the evil of popular government, and the 
system, like most anomalous systems, worked excellently. 
Where, then, was the grievance of America? Was she not 
better represented than Manchester? Had she not Chatham, 
Fox, and Burke for her spokesmen? But reason, save in the 
sense of Tom Paine, that crazy apostle of unreason, was no 
part of the Americans’ equipment, and they were soon spouting 
the commonplaces of rebellion: “God made all men naturally 
equal”; “the ideas of earthly superiority are educational, not 
innate,” &c. &c. It is idle to attempt to confute “ natural 
rights” by anything so simple as argument. Nor should it 
have been possible for any one to believe in the sincerity 
of the Colonists who had invented the Boston Massacre and 
organised the Boston Tea-Party.° Lord Acton says that the 
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threepence levied in British ports upon tea, when Boston was 
given its tea untaxed, broke up the British Empire. This is a 
picturesque confusion of cause and effect. The British Empire 
was threatened on the day that Wolfe freed Canada from the rule 
of France. Only wisdom and courage could avert disunion. The 
Americans were bound to revolt directly they found themselves 
strong enough, or England was busy with a war in Europe. 
But the Whigs, being in the ascendency, threw a glamour of 
sentiment about their own lawless acts. England’s policy, of 
course, was to go to war and to carry on hostilities with all 
possible force and energy. Had the Pitt of 1759 been in charge 
of the Government, there would have been no difficulty. A 
sharp, well-organised campaign, and all would have been over for 
the present. Unhappily (or happily, perhaps), the War Office 
was in charge of Lord George Germaine, a soldier who had been 
dismissed the service for cowardice, and who was worse, if 
possible, in administration, than in the field. Pitt had lost his 
old energy, and with it the fierce spirit of patriotism which once 
burned within him. He found the Boston Tea-Party “criminal,” 
and rallied for a moment. He told Shelburne that “‘ it’ would 
not be real kindness to the Americans to adopt their policy and 
wild pretensions where they manifestly violate the most indis- 
pensable ties of civil society.” The reaction in him did not last 
long. He turned a ready ear to the travelling sowers of sedition 
who visited London. ‘*The most disgusting hypocrite of the 
lot,” says Mr. Fletcher, in a passage of just and bold indignation, 
“is perhaps Benjamin Franklin, the Pennsylvania Quaker, who, 
with loyalty ever on hislips, patiently undermined in both worlds 
the cause of the loyalists of the Government; seduced Chatham, 
with his glib phrases about ‘the old Whigs of 1688,’ and the like; 
swore that his countrymen had no thought of separation at the 
very time that Congress was in the making; and finally nego- 
tiated the treaty with France.” History shows no sadder col- 
lapse than this of Chatham, a once great man, and the effort which, 
in his last speech, he called upon England to make could not be 
made. His own rhetoric had rendered it impossible. And so the 
Colonies, whom we had secured against the tyranny of France, with 
the aid of France won their independence. What they could not 
achieve themselves was accomplished with the help of the French 
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Navy. Cornwallis was forced to surrender at Yorktown, because 
De Grasse had driven the English fleet from the coast of Virginia.* 
And as nothing is gained in statecraft that is not paid for, the 
French king was punished for his interference by the loss of his 
head. On the very day on which he was persuaded to espouse 
the cause of the American rebels his own doom was irrevocably 
sealed. Jefferson’s “glittering and sounding generalities” re- 
verberated across the ocean, and had an effect of which not even 
that peerless prig, Lafayette himself, had ever dreamed. 
Throughout his work Mr. Fletcher champions the lost causes of 
Empire and the public service. Wherever he meets them, he corrects 
the false impressions given by Whig historians content to repeat the 
calumnies of Macaulay. And even when he prompts you to dis- 
agreement, you differ from him, fully understanding his own point 
of view. Ido not share his implied sympathy with Free Trade, 
and I think that, eloquently as he praises the younger Pitt, in one 
respect he underrates the intelligence of that admirable patriot 
and statesman. ‘“ We must try,” says he, “to do what Pitt could 
never do, to look at the map of the world, as a whole, and to see 
where the arms of Britain could strike the most effective blows.” 
This, it seems to me, was precisely what Pitt did do. Captain 
Mahan, at any rate, is not of Macaulay’s opinion that Pitt was 
incompetent in military affairs. He holds that the policy of the 
younger Pitt differs in no essential from that which his father 
pursued in the triumphant years of his Ministry. ‘* By the mastery 
of the sea,” he writes, ‘* by the destruction of the French colonial 
system and commerce, by her persistent enmity to the spirit of 
aggression, which was incarnate in the French Revolution and 
personified in Napoleon, by her own sustained and unshaken 
strength, Great Britain drove the enemy into the battlefield of the 
Continental system, where his final ruin was certain.” And none 
knew better, nor saw more clearly, whither his actions were tending 
than Pitt himself. “ Roll up the map of Europe,” he said in 


* It is to the credit of America that the materials for a fair verdict upon 
the much discussed case should have been collected by one of her citizens. 
Professor Tyler’s Literature of the Americun Revolution, is the best possible con- 
futation of the Whigs, and those who wish for a brief and moderate statement 
of the facts cannot do better than consult Professor Wendell’s Literary History 
of America, : 
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1806, “it will not be wanted for ten years.” And this is not the 
only example of his military prescience. After the French success 
in Germany, and the Austrian surrender at Ulm, Pitt’s friends 
believed that the contest on land was hopeless, and that the Con- 
tinent might be surrendered to the conqueror. “Pitt,” says Lord 
Acton, ‘did not agree with them. He said that Napoleon would 
meet with a check whenever he encountered a national resistance; 
and he declared that Spain was the place for it, and that then. 
England would intervene. General Wellesley, fresh from India, 
was present. Ten years later, when he had accomplished that 
which Pitt had seen in the lucid prescience of bis last days, he 
related at Paris what I scarcely hesitate to call the most astound- 
ing and profound prediction in all political history, where such 
things have not been rare.” And it was a prediction which could 
not have been made by one who was the “driveller” that 
Macaulay saw in Pitt, or who had never looked at a map of the 
world as a whole. 

Not less remarkable than the general soundness of Mr. Fletcher’s 
judgment are the spirit and animation with which he sustains 
his narrative. His style is familiar, disdaining not slang, but its 
very familiarity makes the book easily intelligible, and will 
capture the attention of the schoolboy, for whom it is primarily 
intended, and who dislikes nothing so much as to be preached at. 
Above all, there is not a-stuffy page in the whole four volumes. 
It is as though a window were opened wide upon the cupboard 
where our archives are kept, and the breezes of heaven were 
permitted to blow through it. Happy those who read the story 
of their country not in the dark and carping page of Whiggism, 
but in the stirring words of one who looks beyond the battlefield 
of parties, to where Diva Britannia stands, ignored in the foolish 
contest of ambitions, yet still supreme. 

CHARLES WHIBLEY, 


VILLAGE SKETCHES—SALLY’S HUSBAND 


“ Yus, that rose-bush zs high, and when it’s in bloom it regular 
blocks up the window, but after all you might ’ave worse 
things a-peeping in at you than roses—and then I ’aven’t 
the ’eart to cut it down, for poor Sally planted it, and it’s a 
nice thing to remember her by. She was a little bit of a thing 
when she stuck it in, and was always a-measuring it to see how 
far it ’ad grown! She was here a lot, you know—all the time my 
poor sister lay so ill, so Sally got almost like my own. 
Poor dear! 

“Ah! if it ’adn’t been for that sum of money as her old 
mistress left ’er she might ’ave been alive and well now. And 
yet at the time it seemed the best thing as could ’ave ’appened 
to ’er. I’m sure when she come ’ere in ’er new black, and told 
me as in the will it said as she was to ’ave ten pounds for each 
year of ’er service, and that it come to seventy pounds, it did 
seem almost too good to be true. And she’d put by a bit 
beside, so there she was, with a fortune, as you might say. 
And to think what tt brought her ! 

“‘*¢Whatever you do, my dear,’ I said to ’er over and over 
again, ‘don’t you let no one help you to take care of it, and 
don’t you let your sister Maggie persuade you to go and live 
with ’er, and put it into their business, for if you do,’ I said, 
‘you'll put it in, but you'll never get it out.’ And, sure enough, 
Maggie didn’t half worry ’er to go; but Sally did ’ave the sense 
to hold out. 

“She meant taking a situation again, after she’d ’ad a bit of 
holiday, and she went about paying a visit or two. And then 
she come back ’ere. And she and me ’ad just finished our tea, 
when she says, ‘ Auntie, I’ve got something to tell you. I ain’t 
a-going out again to a place, for I’m a-going to get married . . . 
to Robert Eades,’ 
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“Oh, dear! I thought I should ’ave dropped. For there 
wasn’t a man in the whole world as I disliked like Robert 
Eades! I felt struck dumb. All I could say was, ‘Oh, Sally, it 
ain’t true!’ ‘Indeed it is,’ she says, with her eyes all of a 
shine; and then she went on about ’im, what ’e said to ’er, and 
how he’d never cared for no one but ’er, and all that; and I says 
at last, ‘Well, when you was two or three and twenty he began 
to take up with you, and he give you the slip; I’d ’ave more 
pride if I was you,’ I says, ‘than to go with ’im again.’ She 
coloured up a bit, and she says, ‘He told me about that, and he 
says as he thought ’e wasn’t good enough for me—so,’ she says, 
‘I couldn’t let my Pride stand in the way o’ my Happiness.’ 
Well, as I said to my ’usband afterwards, ‘For my own part, I'd 
a deal rather choose Pride than Robert Eades. Pride may be 
a work o’ the devil, and I don’t say it isn’t, but to my mind 
Robert Eades himself is about as finished a job as Old ’Arry ever 
turned out.’ And yet there was Sally thinking all the world of 
him! And she wouldn’t listen to nothing. She was thirty-six 
turned, and, as my ‘usband said, ‘If she’s set ’er mind on ’im 
she'll ave ’im. An aunt don’t go for much when you weigh ’er 
with a sweet’eart,’ he says, ‘and she’ll never think any the worse 
of im for what you say, and she'll never think any the better of 
you for saying it.’ Well, suppose it’s true. Hard words don’t 
put out a fire; they only makes it burn quicker. 

‘‘But I did fret, I can tell you, and she knew it. Though I 
kept it to myself as far as words went. But there’s other ways 
o’ letting out your feelings besides your tongue. She’d ought to 
ave known better at ’er age, tho’ they do say as love shuts 
your eyes. Well, she couldn’t ’ave seen ’im very plain, else the 
sight of ’im would ’ave stopped ’er—with ’is yellow face, and ’is 
mouth like a slit, and never catching your eye when you spoke 
to "im, but always a-peering at you when you weren’t looking 
for it. But I s’pose as he was the only one as ever came after 
‘er. She ’adn’t no looks to speak of, and very quiet in ’er ways 
—but such a tender ’eart. . . . Poor Sally! 

‘He didn’t give ’er the slip again, you may be sure. That 
gold chain of ’ers tethered ’im fast. Robert Hades was just the 
man to line ’is nest with some one else’s feathers. And I should 
think that poor half-starved farm of ’is wanted a bit 0’ something 
put into it. The folks did jeer about Sally laying out ’er money 
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on ’im. They all said as she was in for a poor bargain. But 
to see ’er on “er wedding-day, a smiling away with all ’er 
might, you’d ’ave thought she’d picked up the biggest treasure 
to be had. | 

‘As you may suppose, there wasn’t no likelihood o’ me seeing 
much of her after she married. His farm must be a good seven 
miles from ’ere, and I’m but a poor one for walking, and there’s 
no train nor nothing. I went once—they’d ’ave been married 
getting on a year, and Joe Mason said as he was a-driving into 
that country, and would drop me there. Sally did look pleased. 
She got up ever such a colour when I went in. They was ’aving 
their dinner. Him with a plate o’ meat and pertatoes, and ’er 
with bread and cheese! There didn’t seem nothing to spare, so 
I said as I'd ’ad mine. ‘I’ve give up eating meat for dinner,’ 
she says after he’d gone out. ‘ Robert scolds me ever so over 
it; he just seems to think that there’s nothing too good for 
me.’ ‘Well, that’s good hearing,’ I says, ‘for it’s what you 
thought about ’im. Are you ’appy, my dear?’ And she put 
on ever such a smile, and she says, ‘Oh, yes; he’s the best 0’ 
husbands.’ 

“But I didn’t believe ’er. She looked so thin, and so tired— 
and well she might be with all the work to do, and she never 
strong, and bread and cheese for ’er dinner. She wasn’t much in 
the way o’ company either, for she ’ad to be about ’er work all 
the time. When I was a-going back with Joe Mason, I says to 
’er ’usband, ‘I wish you'd bring Sally over some day in your 
trap.’ ‘Oh,’ he says, ‘him and ’is ’orse ’ad something better 
to do than drive about the country visiting.’ ‘ Well,’ I says, 
‘you'd better let me ’ave Sally for a bit, for she looks as if a 
rest *d do’er good.’ ‘You can take ’er, and welcome,’ he says, 
‘if you'll find some one else to‘do the work.’ 

“7 kep’ my eyes off Sally—but she come with me down the 
path, and she says, ‘That’s only ’is little joke. He wouldn’t 
"ave me go off and leave ’im. When him and me are alone, you 
can’t think the things he says about me making ’im so happy. 
That’s only is way before other folks.’ 

“¢ Well,’ I says, ‘I’m glad to ’ear it, for it ain’t a pleasant 
way, and it’s as well he shouldn’t be always a-following it, espe- 
cially,’ J says, ‘when you ’aven’t no one else but him to 
listen to.’ 
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“Tf you can believe me, I was right down glad as I couldn’t go 
there, and see what I ’ad to see. What I ’eard from other folks 
was bad enough. There’s Mrs. Joyce, who lives but a mile from 
’em, she looks in ’ere now and again when she drives this way to 
market, and she often said to me as she was sure Sally wasn’t 
‘appy. ‘For one thing,’ she says, ‘Sally talks too much about 
’im being such a good *usband, and she pulls ’er face into such a 
smile as you never saw the like, and it’s a very poor smile when 
she gets to it, for,’ as she says, ‘if a thing’s really true you don’t 
keep on a-saying it. There isn’t no need to go about telling every- 
body as you’ve got a nose on your face, for they can see it with- 
out—and that’s what it is with Robert Eades as a ’usband. He 
works ’er to death, and he never gives er a kind word—that’s 
my belief,’ for she says, ‘ he can’t give what he hasn’t got, and 
there isn’t a bit o’ kindness in ’im.’ 

** And that’s what Sally had got for her hundred pounds / 

“‘ Well, there was nothing to be done. She’d made ’er choice, 
and ’ad to abide by it, and all I could do was to try and put ’er 
out o’ my mind. It was the beginning o’ last year as she wrote 
and said as ’e’d broke ’is leg. I wished it ’ad been ’isneck. And 
I knew how she’d be a-waiting on ’im hand and foot. And it 
must ’ave been about a six weeks after that Mrs. Joyce’s lad 
drove up one day in their market trap. And he said as how 
’is mother sent *im to fetch me to Mrs. Eades, who was took 
very ill. 

*« T didn’t wait long, I can tell you. I left word for my husband 
with a neighbour, and I took a bit of food with me, for I wasn’t 
a-going to eat Robert Eades’s. I ’ad a feeling as to what lay 
before me, and whenI saw’er I knew it wasn’t far off. There wasa 
rough sort o’ woman doing the cleaning, and Robert Eades was 
out in the fields, and it was the uncomfortablest place as ever 
you did see. 

“Sally didn’t know me, poor dear. She'd been ailing for - 
months, the woman said, and could scarce keep on ’er feet; but 
when he broke ’is leg she’ad such a deal to do for ’im, as it seemed 
to finish ’er up. She kep’ on till he got about, and then... 
well, ’er just lay down to die. 

‘‘Whenthe doctor came he said as if she’d given in months 
ago he might ’ave saved ’er—‘ But,’ he says, ‘she never con- 
sulted me, not even when I was attending ’er ’usband’s leg.’ 
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“<¢ Well,’ I said, ‘if she’d ’ave ’ad a bottle o’ medicine, he’d 
’ave ’ad to ’ave paid for it, and that wouldn’t ’ave pleased ’im.’ 

““* No,’ he says, shaking ’is ’ead, ‘I’m afraid there’s been 
something o’ that. She hasn’t ’ad what she’d ought, poor soul. 
Her ’eart’s that weak——’ 

‘<¢T¢?s that weak,’ I says, ‘ that it’s broke.’ 

“IT was there but twodays. He’d used to come in the room, 
but I never said a word to’im. I wouldn’t say anything before 
’er, and I couldn’t speak civil to ’im—so he ’ad neither good nor 
bad from me, and he kep’ out o’ my way, as well he might. I 
don’t believe as she ever knew it was me till just afore she went 
—and then she says, in a kind of a whisper, ‘It’s you, Auntie, 
isn’t it?’ And I says, ‘Yes, my dear, I’m ’ere along with 
you.” 

“‘¢Oh,’ she says, ‘I’m that tired I can’t go on much longer. 
. . « Is it nearly morning ?’ 

“It was just beginning to creep in through the blind, and I 
drew it up, and she turned ’er eyes to the light. Then she says, 
‘I do ’ope as Robert’s not sitting up. He works so ’ard, he 
deserves ’is night’s rest.’ 

***No, my dear,’ I says, ‘don’t you put yourself about. To 
judge by what Ican hear, ’e’s fast asleep and snoring. I sha’n’t 
wake him, I promise you.’ 

“‘She could scarcely fetch ’er breath, and she lay quiet for a 
bit. Then off she started again: ‘There’s something as I must 
tell you afore I go.’ 

“She tried to pull ’erself up, and she began to screw ’er poor 
face into a sort o’ smile, and it didn’t take me long to guess 
what was a-coming. And it just came over me as I couldn’t let 
"er go out of the world with that lie on ’er lips, so I says to ’er 
(for she could ’ardly get ’er breath): ‘Lie still, my dear, and 
don’t you try to say nothing. I’m sure I knows what you want 
to tell me. It’s about Robert, ain’t it? . . . He’s been a good 
"usband to you, ’asn’t he? ... And you’ve been very ’appy 
with ’im, ’aven’t you?’ Ah! she give me a look as I shall 
never forget—and she just settled down as quiet as a lamb, and 
went off to sleep so peaceful . . . like a tired child... . And 
for ’er to think as I believed it / Poor dear! 

“ But, my word, it did go against me to say itfor’er. I felt as 
if it *ud almost leave a mark on my lips, and I’ve often wondered 
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since how I could get it out. Oh, I daresay it wasn’t the first lie 
I'd ever told, not by no means, and, if I’m spared, I daresay as it 
won’t be the last—but it was the only one as ever hurt me in the 
telling, and I’m pretty sure that if every lie tasted as bitter as 
that one there wouldn’t be so many of ’em about, for folks ’ud 
rather speak the truth, whatever it might be. 

‘That look never went off ’er face, and when she’d gone, and 
the woman and me ’ad done all as we could, she says: 

*“** You can see as she’s out of ’er troubles. She was a good 
wife, if ever there was one. And she thought such a deal of 
im.’ 

“*That may be,’ I says, ‘ There’s those as thinks a deal of 
the devil, but that don’t make ’im none the less black.’ 

*** Ah,” she says, ‘ there ain’t much to be said for ’usbands. 
I’ve got one myself, and he’s about as bad as any of ’em.’ 

“Well, as far as that goes, mine isn’t nothing to grumble at. 
He’s got ’is ways, of course—what man ’as’nt ?—but they ain’t 
altogether bad ones. 

“The woman went to fetch Robert Eades—he’d gone out 
about ’is business—and I took myself off. I wasn’t going to 
let my eyes fall on ’im. I b’lieve I could ’ave killed ’im. 

**“T never went to the funeral neither. Not me, nor my 
husband. If I had ’a gone, I should ’ave spoke my mind. I 
says to my ’usband, ‘If I do go I shall give ’im somewhat.’ 
And he says, ‘ You won’t do ’im.no good if you do.’ ‘I don’t 
want to,’ I says; ‘I’d a deal rather do ’im harm.’ ‘Then 
keep away,’ he says, ‘and let folks see as you won’t be mixed 
up with ’im. Poor Sally’s beyond it all,’ he says, ‘and she 
ain’t the first woman as has made a mistake.’ 

***No, indeed,’ I says, ‘she’ll only be one along with a lot 
of other poor creatures who'll be thankful to find themselves in 
a world where there’s neither marrying nor giving in marriage.’ 

““* And plenty of men amongst ’em too,’ he says. 

**Of course, I don’t deny there may be some truth in that. 
But after all—if you comes to think of it—what a lot o’ talk 
there is in the world, and what a deal of it seems turned against 
"usbands !” 

ELLEN GRAZEBROOK. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WasHincTon, October 9, 1909 


CanDourR compels the statement, although it is made with extreme 
reluctance, that Lord Charles Beresford has damaged rather than 
helped the cause of Anglo-American solidarity by “seeing red ” 
in a public speech in New York and making an open bid for an 
American alliance. Americans refuse to mix in our quarrels. 
That has been said before, but it loses nothing by iteration; in 
fact, if it is repeated often enough it may eventually beat itself 
into the heads of some of the self-constituted missionaries who 
come to America with the mistaken notion that they can convince 
Americans of their danger unless they “take sides” with 
England. That sort of seeming frankness or subtle diplomacy 
(and the American does not know which it is) will not do. 
Instead of making friends it alienates them. Instead of creating 
sentiment favourable to England it arouses antagonism. Instead 
of putting Americans on their guard against Germany it creates 
the suspicion that every Englishman is in a deadly funk, and 
that is not the way to gain an ally. Diplomacy the American 
may not know much about, but business he does, and very 
thoroughly. When a good business man wants to buy a piece 
of property he does not say that he will pay any price that may 
be asked for it; on the contrary, he affects indifference, he is 
sure a more desirable investment can be made, he might be 
induced to purchase, but not at the price suggested; he knows 
that the keener his desire the less able he will be to make his 
own terms. Reading diplomacy by the experience of business 
the American—a business man first of all—looks with suspicion 
upon friendship thrown at him with both hands and warnings 
that he construes are more inspired- by fear than affection. 
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Lowell’s satire—“Our people still differ from their English 
cousins, as they are fond of calling themselves when they are 
afraid we may do them a mischief,” is still remembered. 

If it were determined to test American public sentiment 
there is perhaps no man better fitted for that purpose than Lord 
Charles Beresford. Personally popular and with a host of 
friends on this side, he is liked for what he has done and for 
what he is. His profession is in his favour. The navy, whether 
American or that of any other Power, appeals to American 
imagination. Nor do Americans forget that Lord Charles has 
proved his courage, that he can fight as well as talk, that whether 
in command of a fleet or replying to a toast he will do or say 
something worth while. Ina word, he is a good sailor as well as 
a good fellow, and Americans like him. Yet his speech at the 
luncheon given him by the Pilgrims of the United States, in 
which he suggested an Anglo-American alliance, has been 
received by the Press with disapproval. A man less popular 
would have been scored by the newspapers; Lord Charles is 
treated with respect and consideration, but the proposal is 
decisively disposed of. ‘* Let England fight her own battles, but 
don’t let her expect us to help,” sums up the attitude of the 
American Press. 


The significance of Lord Charles Beresford’s remarks at the Pilgrim Club 
luncheon are not mistakable, despite the comparative caution of his language 
[the Baltimore Star, a Republican paper. of standing, observes]. The speech 
resolves itself into a plain prediction of war between Britain and Germany, and 
an invitation to the United States to throw her influence in the scale against 
war—with the possible contingency that the war-lord of the fatherland would 
so strongly resent this attitude that we should ourselves be drawn into the 
prophesied conflict. In aword, the popular British admiral is simply throwing 
out another of those “feelers ” which look to an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
between the United States and Great Britain. 

The hint is vain. We have our own destinies to carve out and cannot be 
bothered with European entanglements. Britain is big enough to take care of 
herself, if she does not lose her courage in contemplating the dangers which 
now engage her attention. The complexion of things in the far East alone is a 
sufficient argument against any such arrangement as Lord Charles purposes. 
“The five great nations,” of which Britain’s empire is composed, must guard 
that empire’s safety. 


A feature of nearly every American newspaper is the * hotel 
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column.” A person from out of town stopping at one of the 
leading hotels is pounced upon by the “hotel reporter’? and 
asked his views upon politics or anything else, sometimes to the 
profit of the reader, and more often not; who must unaided dis- 
cover whether the man interviewed, if his name is not familiar, 
is of sufficient consequence to give his opinions value. In the 
hotel column of the Washington Herald, two days after the 
Beresford luncheon, appears an interview with a Mr. J.S. Hopkins 
of Boston. Who Mr. Hopkins is I do not know, and his individual 
expressions are probably not of great moment, but as the repre- 
sentative of a class, what he says has some significance. Mr 
Hopkins tells the reporter that it is idle for Englishmen to think 
that Americans place any confidence in “their protestations of 
friendship,” To prove that England has no great affection for 
the United States Mr, Hopkins cites the war of 1812, the Mexican 
war, “when England made trouble for us;”’ numerous Indian 
uprisings, which Mr. Hopkins traces to England’s machinations ; 
English sympathy for the Confederacy. ‘This country is sur- 
rounded by English forts and cannon,”’ he says, “and now she 
is trying to persuade Canada to build a navy which may be used 
whenever the opportunity arises against the United States.” 
There were no English regiments in the Union armies, says Mr. 
Hopkins, while “‘ there were thousands and tens of thousands of 
Irish and Germans who fought shoulder to shoulder with the 
native American, and who died that the country might live and 
the Union be preserved.”’ Mr. Hopkins closes his interview by 
saying: ‘‘ What would the millions of Germans and their children 
and Irish and their children say to an alliance with England? 
Americans are patient listeners and say but little, but think a 
lot, and they think Lord Charles Beresford’s proposal for an alliance 
is an insult to American patriotism and intelligence.” 


Like Gaul, Americans may be divided into three parts. 
There are Americans who have a sincere liking for England 
and everything English, and who are proud of the common 
descent, the common tongue and the common institutions, but 
who are none the less Americans. There are Americans who have 
inherited a deep-seated prejudice against England, and who find 
a justification for their prejudice in the events of a hundred years 
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ago. Some of these men are descended from or are affiliated 
with races that have been the traditional enemy of England. 
Finally there are Americans who have no strong feeling one way or 
the other, to whom England means little if anything more than 
does Germany or France, to whom an Englishman isa “foreigner ”” 
almost as much as isa German or a Frenchman, who know nothing 
of any country except their own, and care less. The two last 
elements would of course oppose any alliance with England— 
unless it was clearly for the interest of their own country, and 
then of course they would gladly welcome it—the other might 
sanction it, but reluctantly. An alliance would not be anta- 
gonised, but the departure from a traditional policy regarded as 
peculiarly advantageous to the United States would be regretted. 
The men who are pro-English in their views are, as a rule, an 
influential and conservative class, and for that reason they would 
be less inclined to encourage a radical policy than men who act 
on impulse or who are controlled by prejudice. The visiting 
Englishman is always hospitably entertained in New York and 
made much of, but there is not a New York newspaper that does 
not tell Lord Charles Beresford with frank politeness that, to 
quote the New York Sun, ‘such a quasi-alliance as he proposes 
is unattainable through the channel of diplomacy or by engaging 
thetoric.”” By this time it ought to be made sufficiently plain, 
again to quote the Sun, that an alliance “if it were ever to 
supervene, could come only as a spontaneous expression of 
national sentiment.” That sentiment cannot be worked up or 
manufactured. Ifa pact is entered into between England and 
the United States it will be not because England desires it, but 
because America asks it. 


President Taft, in his speech-making tour across the country, 
has delivered himself of several notable expressions, and has 
again shown that he is a man of strong convictions who is not 
afraid to give clear-cut utterance to his views. The new Tariff 
Bill is not over well thought of in some parts of the West, and 
there was an impression in some quarters that Mr. Taft might 
attempt to gain popularity by laying the blame for the Bill on 
Congress and escape personal responsibility. Mr. Tait has stood 
mantully to the fray. He has told the people of the West that 
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the Bill is a good Bill, and, while not perfect, it is on the whole 
a satisfactory measure. While this defence has subjected him 
to some criticism, and some of the more extreme newspapers 
have taunted him with being out of sympathy with the West, a 
majority of the papers admire his frankness and courage. The 
President has said that, from the standpoint of party, it was 
necessary that a Tariff Bill should be passed, and, as the party 
Leader, he felt it to be his duty to secure the passage of the best 
Bill that was possible under the circumstances. Further changes, 
he thinks, may be necessary, but they must be secured through 
the Republican Party, and not from the Democrats. Mr. Taft 
has been given a commission to study the effects of the law, and 
to ascertain what modifications, if any, should be made in the 
schedules. After the Bill has been thoroughly tested and its 
effect is seen on commerce and the revenues, inequalities can be 
corrected with comparative ease. 

One thing, however, is generally agreed, the tariff is as much 
of an “issue” as it ever was, and the passage of the Payne Act 
instead of having quieted the agitation has given it new life. It 
was thought at the time the Payne Bill was passed that the last 
had been heard of the tariff for ten years; but the Billis unsatis- 
factory to many Republicans, and the tariff is the only thing left 
to the Democrats on which to make a campaign. If the Demo- 
crats were united they would stand an excellent chance to sweep 
the country next year, but as they chiefly spend their energies 
in fighting among themselves the Republicans have not over- 
much to fear. There are some Republicans who are afraid they 
will lose the House of Representatives at the election next year, 
and as that is the last general election preceding the Presidential 
Election, the adverse vote of the country would be regarded as 
an expression of disapproval of Mr. Taft’s course, and make his 
renomination more difficult. But that is looking a long way 
ahead. Much is going to happen between now and then, and the 
course of politics will be influenced by crops and business and 
many other things that are not within the power of politicians to 
control. 


Mr. Taft has not confined himself entirely to the tariff and 
other subjects similarly as unemotional, but has taken topics 
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that make a greater appeal to a mixed audience. Thus, at Salt 
Lake City, in the pulpit of the famous Mormon Tabernacle, 
much to the disgust of some of the narrow-minded and intolerant 
clergymen of that city, Mr. Taft preached a sermon on tolerance 
and politeness. It was, doubtless, because he had heard of the 
clerical protests against his appearing in the Tabernacle that 
Mr. Taft took as his text, “‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath,” 
and said: 


We ought to avoid this acrimonious discussion that consigns everybody who 
is opposed to our view to perdition and to having the most corrupt motives, and 
ascribes to those who stand with us only the purest motives, Life is too 
valuable to waste in anger and the denunciation of our fellow men when they 
don’t deserve it. 

The truth is, this matter of hatred and resentment which accompanies the 
attributing of a bad motive to those who differ from you is a waste of nervous 
strength, of time, of worry, without accomplishing one, single good thing. i 
don’t know how it has been with you, but it has happened time and time again 
with me that some man has done something that I did not like, and that I 
thought had a personal bearing, and that I have said in my heart: “ ‘Times will 
change, and I will get even with that gentleman.” 

I don’t profess to be free from those feelings at all. But it has frequently 
happened, I may say generally, that the time did come when I could get even 
with that man, and when that time came it seemed to me that I would demean 
myself, and that it would show me no man at all if I took advantage. 

And so, my friends, what I am urging is less acrimony in public discussion, 
more charity with respect to each other as to what moves each man to do what 
he does, and not to charge dishonesty and corruption until you have a real 
reason for doing so. 


As a nation, the Americans are not a polite people. The 
majority of them do not realise this, but Americans who have 
lived elsewhere than in their own country do, regretfully. Mr. 
Taft, who has known the politeness of the Orient and compared 
it with the manners of his own people, told his Salt Lake 
audience, and through them the country at large, that during 
the last ten years he had come in contact with Oriental peoples 
and the descendants of Latins, and had been given an oppor- 
tunity to compare their methods of speech and their social 
conventions with those of the Anglo-Saxon race. 


We Anglo-Saxons are, we admit, a great race [Mr. Taft said]. We have 
accomplished wonders in hammering out, against odds that seemed insurmount- 
able, the principles of civil liberty and popular government, and making them 
VOL. Lily 30 
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practical and showing to the world their benefits. But in so doing and in the 
course of our life, it seems to me, we have ignored some things that our fellows 
of southern climes have studied and made much of, and that is the forms of 
speech and the methods of every-day treatment between themselves and others. 
At first that seems superficial to us, who prefer “no” and “yes,” and abrupt 
methods and communication in the shortest and curtest sentences, but we have 
much to learn from people of that kind of courtesy and politeness. 

The truth is that a man’s life in his family, with his wife, with his children, 
with his mother, with his neighbours, is not made up of grand-stand plays and 
all that sort of thing. It is made up of a series of little acts, and those little 
acts and those little self-restraints are what go to make up the man’s character. 

And so I say that our friends of the southern climes and our Oriental friends 
have touched a point in philosophy, the philosophy of life, that we may well 
learn from them and introduce into our lives more courtesy and more polite- 
ness, more real genuine desire to make everybody happy by the little things of 
life, which after all constitute nearly all there is in life. 


In an important speech made in Denver, in the same building 
in which Mr. Bryan was nominated last year, Mr. Taft touched 
upon the necessity of legislation to prevent great fortunes being 
kept undivided on the death of their original owner, a subject 
that will demand the careful attention of legislators in the near 
future if a small but immensely powerful plutocracy is not to be 
created. No law of entail exists in the United States and no 
fortune can be devised beyond a life in existence, but nearly all 
the States permit property to be placed in trust, the trust to 
endure until the death of a designated individual, and “for 
twenty-one years thereafter.” If a man wishes to keep his 
fortune intact and permit his heirs to enjoy the income and to 
make it impossible for them to dispose of the principal he creates 
a trust operative during the life of his youngest child or grand- 
child, and for twenty-one years thereafter; and if the children 
are young and enjoy the customary expectation of life, with the 
twenty-one years in addition nearly a century may elapse before 
the segregation of the estate, during which time, if the estate is 
in land or other productive property, it will have enormously 
increased in value. 

Mr. Taft suggests that the States should pass laws requiring 
the division of great fortunes among the children of the decedent 
and prohibit the creation of trusts; heavy graduated inheritance 
taxes should be imposed so that the State would profit by the 
fortune “which could hardly have been brought about save 
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through its protection and aid. In this way gradually, but 
effectively, the concentration of wealth in one hand or a few 
hands will be neutralised, and the danger to the Republic which 
has been anticipated by a continuance through generations of 
such accumulating fortunes will be obviated.’’ Heretofore the 
rich man has been able to dispose of his fortune as he pleased, 
with the single exception of not being permitted to entail it, and 
his heirs have had to pay little in the way of legacy or succession 
tax. Now nearly all the States have legacy taxes and the 
sentiment in favour of increasing those taxes is growing. In the 
future it is going to be more difficult to make a fortune and less 
easy to inherit one without sharing it with the State. 


In one of his speeches Mr. Taft referred to the lax administra- 
tion of the criminal law, a subject to which I called attention 
last month. The American judicial system, Mr. Taft said, has 
been inherited from England, but in America there seems to be a 
fear of the judge and not of the jury. In England, Mr. Taft 
pointed out, the judge controls the trial, controls the lawyers, 
keeps them to relevant and proper argument, aids the jury in 
consideration of the facts, not by direction but by suggestion, 
and the lawyers in the conduct of the case are made to feel that 
they have an obligation not only to their clients, but also to the 
court. ‘‘A murder case in England,” the President continued, 
‘‘will be disposed of in a day or two days that here will take 
three weeks or a month, and no one can say, after an examination 
of the record in England, that the rights of the defendant have 
not been preserved and that justice has not been done. It is 
true that in England they have enlarged the procedure to the 
point of allowing an appeal from a judgment in a criminal case 
to a Court of Appeal, but this appeal is usually taken and 
allowed only on a few questions easily considered by the court 
above and promptly decided. 


Counsel are not permitted to mouse through the record to find errors that 
in the trial seemed of little account, but that are developed into great injustices 
in the court of appeal. This is another defect of our procedure. No criminal 
is content with a judgment of the court below, and well may he not be because 
the record of reversals is so great as to encourage it in every case and tu hang 
important judgments in appellate proceedings sometimes for years. 
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The comments of the Springfield Republican on the President’s 
speech are interesting and open up a field of thought. The 
Republican finds that it is not so much that Americans distrust 
their judges as that “the law and equity judges in America freely 
exercise powers that England would never think of tolerating. 
They invalidate legislative acts at pleasure, and employ the equity 
power with such illimitable sweep as to put them in the high 
places of lawyers and law-enforcers as well as law-interpreters. 
Altogether, then, judicial power is nowhere so great as it has 
become in the United States.” There is much truth in this state- 
ment, especially in regard to the power of the courts to nullify 
the acts of the legislature. A law passed by Congress or any of 
the State legislatures may be a good law or may be of no more 
consequence than the declaration of the Three Tailors of Tooley 
Street, according to the way it is viewed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, or the Supreme Court of the State whose 
legislature is under review. Congress proposes laws and some- 
times makes them, but the courts unmake them. ‘“ Judge-made 
law” is often complained of in England, but in England a judge 
cannot upset a statute, for the latest enactment of Parliament is 
the latest reading of the Constitution. In America a law can be 
overturned because in the opinion of a judge it is not Constitu- 
tional, and what one judge finds to be violative of the charter 
another judge may hold to be strictly in accordance with its pro- 
visions. In the Supreme Court of the United States constitutional 
questions are not always decided by a unanimous bench, and a 
majority of one justice is sufficient to destroy the work of a 
majority of the representatives of the people. In the convention 
that framed the Constitution Mercer, one of the delegates dis- 
approved of the doctrine that the judges as expositors of the 
Constitution should have authority to declare a law void. He 
thought ‘‘laws ought to be well and cautiously made, and then 
be uncontrollable.” The Constitution does not,in express terms, 
confer upon the Supreme Court the power to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of an act of Congress; it is an assumed power 
sanctioned by usage. 

It is the straining after technicalities by judges that makes 
the administration of the law a farce, and to add to the confusion 
one judge is not bound by the dictum-of another. We have had 
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a typical illustration in the last few days of over-refined judicial 
construction. Without entering into the merits of a plangent 
controversy, one may take the side of common sense and equity 
against technical construction that is in favour of dishonesty. 

The New York Times made a contract with Commander 
Peary by which it was to have the exclusive right of newspaper 
publication of the account of his Arctic discoveries, and as part of 
the contract the Times paid Commander Peary in advance the 
sum of $4000. No one will contend that this was not a 
legitimate contract. Commander Peary telegraphed his report 
to the New York Times and other newspapers stole it, whereupon 
the Times applied to a federal judge for an injunction to prevent 
an infringement of its copyright. The copyright law gives the 
proprietor of a newspaper the same exclusive right of ownership 
in any original matter published in a newspaper that is granted 
to the author or publisher of a book. As a further precaution 
the Times published Commander Peary’s report as a “book” and 
obtained copyright on the book in Mr. Peary’s name. 

The injunction was dismissed on the ground that Commander 
Peary had made a contract with the Times to use his report in a 
newspaper and the Times had secured a book copyright, which 
was not stipulated in the contract. 

The Times granted permission to the Chicago Tribune to use 
Peary’s report, and certain Chicago newspapers stole it, where- 
upon the Tribune applied for an injunction. The federal judge 
there sustained the newspaper and reversed the New York court. 
The Chicago judge held that the Times was within its rights when 
it secured a book as well as newspaper copyright, and that if the 
Times had exceeded its authority it was for Commander Peary to 
raise the issue and not for a trespasser to plead it as a defence. 
What in Chicago is theft in New York is legitimate, and that con- 
fusion of judicial morality does not make for honesty or inspire 
respect for the law. 


Americans constantly complain that foreigners do them 
injustice and instead of seeking their good qualities emphasise 
those that are the least desirable, but foreigners are hardly to be 
blamed when the Americans have such a fondness for washing 
their soiled linen in full view of every passer by, whether native 
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or foreigner. A mayor of New York is to be elected next month 
and the political washwomen have their arms bared to the 
shoulders and have put on exhibition a very choice collection of 
stained garments. Mr. Herbert Parsons, a Republican member 
of Congress, who is “running” the Republican campaign, has 
made the astounding statement that Mr. Cannon, the Republican 
Speaker of the House, when he was elected Speaker last March, 
fearing that some of the Republicans would not sustain the rules 
which give the Speaker extraordinary power, made a compact 
with Tammany, who furnished Democratic votes enough to offset 
the Republican defection, and thus secured the adoption of the 
rules. In return Republican influence was to be exerted to defeat 
certain pending bills in the New York legislature to which 
Tammany objected. 

It is an old story this “‘dickering’”’ between the New York 
Republicans and Tammany, and it explains why Tammany rules 
New York; but never before has it been charged that the claws 
of the Tammany tiger were long enough to reach out to Washing- 
ton. When Senator Platt was the Republican boss of New York 
there was a clear understanding between him and Tammany Hall. 
Mr. Platt controlled the legislature, which was almost always 
Republican, and passed the laws that suited him; Tammany 
took as its spoils the city of New York and was permitted to loot 
it at its pleasure. Occasionally by a fluke or in a spasm of virtue 
the Republicans broke away from their bosses and elected a 
Republican mayor, but there was never any serious intention on 
the part of the bosses that a Republican nominated for mayor 
should be elected. It was much easier for Mr. Platt to ‘do 
business ”—and politics are always business in New York—with 
Tammany than it was with a Republican who was under no obili- 
gations to the bosses. But here are these charges of Mr. Parsons, 
a man of high standing, courage and character, who makes him- 
self responsible for the most serious accusation that can be brought 
against a public man. Whatever the comments of the foreigner, 
would they not be justified ? 

Here again is the New York World, one of the mostinfluential 
newspapers in the most important city in the country, engaged in 
the universal laundry business in public. Championing a candi- 
date for District Attorney, it says: 
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More crimes of violence, venality and corruption go unpunished in New 
York than in the whole of Great Britain, with ten times the population, The 
fact is notorious that as justice is administered here there is one law for the 
rich and another law for the poor; one law for the man with a “pull” and 
another law for the man without a “pull.” While confidence in the equal 
administration of justice is the corner-stone of good government, such confidence 
has ceased to exist in New York, and it will not be restored until there is a 
District Attorney who is oblivious to every consideration of social, financial and 
political influence. 


Ifa foreigner were to say this it would be regarded as a slander, 
and it would not be believed; many newspapers would attribute 
it to malice, prejudice or ignorance. As an American newspaper 
says it, we are forced to believe that it is true, or at least that the 
World thinks itis true. Butis it? One is inclined to think not, 
or at any rate to hope that the World has been betrayed into ~ 
rhetorical extravagance instead of stating facts, for it is the most 
terrific arraignment that has ever been brought against democracy. 
In the metropolis of the new world justice has ceased to exist and 
crime goes unpunished, To this shameful end has the doctrine of 
equality led! 

A. Maurice Low. 


ON WRITING POT-BOILERS 


‘‘TaE labourer is worthy of his hire.” Yet a scholar or author 
of international distinction may come to depend on the Royal 
Literary Fund, while a jockey is assessed by the Income-tax 
collectors at £10,000 a year. Not until he was sixty had Southey 
a sufficient balance at the bank to meet his expenses for a year 
in advance. ‘For a man really intent to do a man’s work in 
literature in these times,” declared Carlyle, “I should say that 
even with the highest talent he might have to be fed oftentimes, 
like Elijah, by the ravens; and if his talent, though real, was 
not very high, he might easily see himself cut off from wages 
altogether; all men saying to him, ‘The thing you have to offer 
us is, in the supply and demand market, worth nothing what- 
ever.’ The experience of men whose work was finished only a 
few years ago teaches the same lesson. To the young writer 
with artistic ideals, R. L. Stevenson gives this warning: ‘‘ What 
you may decently expect, if you have some talent and much 
industry, is such an income as a clerk will earn with a tenth, or 
perhaps a twentieth, of your nervous output.” Stevenson him- 
self received about £30 for the serial rights of Treasure Island, 
and was honestly delighted when offered £100 for its publication 
asa volume. In 1883, when he was thirty-three years of age, 
his annual income passed for the first time the £300 mark. John 
Addington Symonds found that his entire earnings while he was 
working on his history of the Italian Renaissance were at the 
rate of about £100 a year, about half of which went to pay the 
incidental expenses of books and travel. Grant Allen was left 
£50 out of pocket by his Physiological Aesthetics. At the end of 
ten years his Colour Sense had brought him from £25 to £30, on 
which he remarked: ‘ As it took me only eighteen months, and 
involved little more than five or six thousand references, this 
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result may he regarded as very fair pay for an educated man’s 
time and labour, and should warrant the reproach of thoughtless 
critics for deserting the noble pursuit of science in favour of 
fiction and filthy lucre.” The Rev. J. G. Wood, perhaps the 
leading representative in his day of the naturalist of the Gilbert 
White and Charles Waterton type, was constantly overworked 
and underpaid, and to the end of his life had to sit at his desk 
as early as half-past four or five in the morning. The fact is 
that in intellectual labour, especially of a scientific or artistic 
order, the relation of the market demand to the quality of the 
product is‘more nearly accidental than in any other kind of 
activity. There is room at the top, no doubt—room, but not 
always food and shelter. While a popular novelist or playwright 
may gain a rich and speedy reward, only in rare instances can a 
poet, let us say, or a philosopher expect satisfactory financial 
returns from his books, and the few who have come into the 
sunshine of public favour at last have had first to spend long 
years in the shadow. 

The emphatic advice of Coleridge, ‘ Never pursue literature 
as a trade,’ has often been echoed by experts in the things of 
the mind. Many and diverse occupations have been pursued by 
men who have sought in them the means of a literary career. 
Besant was Secretary of the Palestine Exploration Fund, Stedman 
was a banker and stockbroker, and Blackmore was a market 
gardener. The Civil Service has clothed and fed not a few 
skilful practitioners of the craft of authorship. Such employ- 
ments as these seem to fulfil the conditions laid down by ~ 
Coleridge when, in his “ affectionate exhortation to the youthful 
literati,” he advised the undertaking of “some regular employ- 
ment which does not depend on the will of the moment, and 
which can be carried on so far mechanically that an average 
quantum only of health, spirits, and intellectual exertion are 
requisite to its faithful discharge.” Not all of them yield the 
advantage of absolute freedom from anxiety about a livelihood, 
for while Government posts and some others are permanent and 
safe, the Stock Exchange certainly has its ups and downs, and 
market gardening its good and bad seasons. The distinctive 
feature of these occupations is not so much their stability as the 
escape they offer a man from the need of adjusting the use of 
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his highest gifts to mercantile considerations; the freedom they 
give him from the obligation to turn his most delicate powers to 
an immediately remunerative account. 

As a rule, however, the brainworker finds it most convenient 
to earn his bread by some kind of popular writing or speaking. 
If he has any “knack”? of self-expression and the exercise of his 
pen is congenial to him, the newspapers and magazines offer a 
ready opportunity for gaining at any rate a living wage. Perhaps 
he has amassed a considerable amount of material on particular 
subjects of study: if so, the Press and the lecture platform give 
him a chance of utilising some of it without a severe strain on his 
capacity for original thought. Either journalism or lecturing can 
be profitably pursued without the surrender of one’s whole time 
to it, whereas neither business nor any of the traditional profes- 
sions permits alternate days off. If there is the additional 
handicap of ill-health, writing is almost the only available 
resource. When deploring the smallness of his income, Stevenson 
frankly recognised that he would be worse off still if he were to 
turn in any other direction. ‘I console myself,” he said, “ with 
this, that if I were anything else under God’s heaven, and had the 
same crank health, I should make an even zero.”’ Certainly, no 
other employment could be followed so intermittently. ‘As it 
is,” he continued, “I have to tinker at my things in little sittings ; 
and the rent, or the butcher, or something is always calling me off 
to rattle up a pot-boiler. And then comes a back-set of my 
health, and I have to twiddle my fingers and play patience.” 

Before discussing this topic in detail, it may be worth while 
to call attention to one necessary distinction. Everything that 
fills a man’s pot and boils it is not, technically speaking, a “ pot- 
boiler.” The poet or novelist is not pot-boiling when he serves 
his Majesty at the Board of Trade from ten to four daily, or when 
he disposes of his fruit and vegetables at a profit, or when he 
earns a commission by the sale of railway shares. Nor again can 
you speak of journalism as pot-boiling when it is deliberately 
chosen as a life-work on account of its attraction as an oppor- 
tunity of influencing public opinion, and when it is strenuously 
pursued, year in year out, with something of the responsibility of 
a sacred calling. In such cases it is not an avocation but a voca- 
tion. The term “ pot-boiling” is conventionally reserved for the 
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exercise bya student or author of his special gifts or acquirements 
not to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, or to make known a 
revelation that he cannot keep to himself, but simply to earn his 
own livelihood by satisfying a popular demand. This definition 
rules out market-gardening and the like as excursions into another 
realm. It also rules out the activities of such men as E, L. Godkin 
and W. T. Arnold. Their newspaper writing was not a by- 
product, but the staple of a seriously chosen career. They gave 
their lives to journalism not simply because they had to earn 
something, but because they had something to say which could 
be most effectively uttered by this means. Their spirit was best 
represented by Arnold’s own favourite dictum that for a man who 
wanted to get things done there was no work like journalism. In 
the same way when a historian or biologist spends part of his 
time in coaching or extension lecturing in order that the rest of 
it may be devoted to his researches, these subsidiary functions 
must obviously be classified under the heading of pot-boiling. 
He teaches in order that he may have time and money for study. 
The educational enthusiast, on the other hand, studies that he 
may teach; he regards teaching as the one thing in the world 
which it is a privilege to be allowed to do, and therefore rejoices 
if he is permitted to give his didactic impulses full play without 
having to divert any of his energies into some less fascinating 
pursuit. 

Now when a man who has it in him to do good intellectual 
work frankly recognises the conditions of his impecuniosity and 
accepts a place in the competing crowd, what are the risks he has 
to face? The necessity of working invita Minerva is not, after 
all, a ground for much sympathy. The artistic temperament is 
prone in any case to need some spur to exertion, and a certain 
violence must be wrought on the will for the production of any- 
thing, whether pot-boiler or masterpiece. Human nature is 
ordinarily so lazy that, for most people, some other stimulus to 
industry would have to be found if the pressure of narrow means 
were lacking. To be driven to work when one would rather be 
idle is a wholesome compulsion, over which no tears should be 
wasted. At the same time any one who writes for a living is 
bound to suffer at times from the need of taking up the pen when 
his disinclination to be strenuous is due, not to dawdling habits, 
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but to sheer weariness or ill-health. He is not permitted to 
reserve himself for those days when he feels brisk and fresh, but 
must encounter his daily task when every paragraph means a 
fight against physical reluctance. It is not a slothful but an 
exhausted brain that has to be whipped into activity, and the 
exercise of a stimulus under these conditions is good neither for 
the man nor for his work. An unfit producer must often mean 
a dull product. 

This handicap, of course, means infinitely more to some men 
thantoothers. Buteven the strongest is exposed to the drawback 
next to be mentioned, namely, that the writer of pot-boilers is not 
allowed time enough to achieve something that will satisfy his own 
standards. He is compelled both to begin and to finish pre- 
maturely. He must stint his task both in the preparation and 
in the execution. He cannot afford to undertake the special 
investigations or the extensive subsidiary reading that he would 
feel to be necessary if he were attempting a really valuable contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. Hamerton tells us in his 
Intellectual Infe of a wealthy friend, who gives a whole summer 
to the examination of three or four acres of mountain ground: 
the tangible result is comprised in a few memoranda which, 
considered as literary material, might (in the hands of a skilled 
professional writer) just possibly be worth five pounds. The 
most forlorn creature in Grub Street, Old or New, could not 
support existence at that rate. Elsewhere in the same book 
Hamerton points the same moral by reference to a critic who is 
to get £3 10s. for a book review. That sum will not repay him 
for devoting a whole week to consulting authorities and making 
laborious researches. ‘Is it not much easier to string together 
a few phrases which will effectually hide his ignorance from 
everybody but the half-dozen enthusiasts who have mastered the 
subject of the book?”’ Here comes in the danger of quackery. 
The hack-writer is exposed day by day to the temptation of 
pronouncing confidently on matters which he would not dare to 
discuss in the presence of an expert. The habit grows, and by- 
and-by his pseudo-omniscience, cultivated merely for professional 
purposes, may become so much a part of bim that he almost 
loses the very capability of distinguishing knowledge from 
sciolism. Mr, J. R, Green was once lodging in the same house 
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with a man who had been paid £50 for a handbook to London, 
written in less than a fortnight. Imagine what Green’s own 
work would have been worth in the end if he had spent a few 
years in turning out a series of descriptive manuals of that type. 
Bishop Creighton warned one of his old pupils against a similar 
peril in the attractive occupation of extension lecturing. A little 
knowledge, he pointed out, goes a great way among ignorant 
people, and the lecturer who too readily adjusts his own utter- 
ances to the standard of a popular audience will presently lose 
the very capacity for raising it. 

But what makes the pot-boiler an inferior article is not only 
the rawness of its beginning but the crudeness of its finish. 
Even though there were nothing wanting in the collection of 
material, it would still be impossible to take adequate pains 
about its selection and arrangement, or about the fit expression 
of what should be said. Stevenson contrasts with the journalist’s 
feverishness the unhastening processes of the literary artist. 
“Unconscious thought, there is the only method: macerate 
your subject, let it boil slow, then take the lid off and look in— 
and there your stuff is, good or bad.” Mr. J. M. Barrie has 
come to very much the same conclusion. “Some hold,” he 
says, ‘that journalism ruins a literary man’s style, but that is 
probably not the case if he has much style to lose. The danger 
is rather that, finding journalism comparatively so remunerative 
and so easy, he cannot compel himself to give literature the 
laborious hours it calls for.” With all that is said of the editor’s 
difficulty in finding room for the “ copy” that he would like to 
publish if space permitted, it remains true that the conditions of 
journalism encourage a writer to spread himself out thin. When 
he is paid at so much per thousand words it is to his interest to 
cultivate the art of stretching out a paragraph until it fills a 
column. His skill is most remunerative when it enables him to 
express a single idea in a number of different verbal forms. 
Restraint, compression, discrimination are not worth while. It 
does not pay to tarry, like Sentimental Tommy in the examina- 
tion, for the one apt word. Sometimes it does not pay even to 
avoid dissonances or false syntactical concords. For enduring 
literary work there should be no limit of time but rigid boun- 
daries of space: in journalism, on the other hand, redundancy is 
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a venial offence as long as heed is given to the warning stroke of 
the clock. Hence the new and growing habit of dictation to a 
shorthand secretary, a practice that is fatal to any hope of 
‘acquiring or retaining a careful style. Itis reported that some 
‘business men in America are trying to evade responsibility for 
the inaccuracies and confusions of their correspondence by 
instructing their type-writing clerks to append to their letters 
the words, “ Dictated, but not re-read.” A similar confession 
would explain much of the slovenly writing that appears in the 
daily and even the weekly press. Most of the blunders that 
Punch delights to pillory—eg., “Lord Kelvin’s inventions, 
notably that of his invaluable mariner’s compass, were almost 
innumerable””—would have been impossible if there had been 
the slightest attempt at revision, either in manuscript or in proof. 
Obviously the compulsion to earn one’s livelihood by producing 
against time a maximum quantity of printable matter, with little 
opportunity of taking pains about it, tends to debase not merely 
one’s ideals of style but one’s working standard. 

The risk of inducing slovenly habits is not the only defect 
of the pot-boiler. It is a commonplace that a skilful author of 
short stories may fail as a novelist. In addition to the architec- 
tonic difference—the difference of scale on which the work has 
to be laid out—sometimes the very qualities that help to make 
the short story successful may hinder the effectiveness of the 
full-length novel. Brilliancy of dialogue, for instance, which 
gives life and interest to a tale of four or five pages, becomes 
wearisome if continued without relief for four or five hundred. 
In the same way, Mr. J. R. Green discovered, when he had gone 
far in the preparation of his History, that his experience in 
writing ‘‘ middles”’ was in some respects a positive disadvantage 
to him. It was not that he had fallen into slipshod ways. 
Some of his sketches of medieval towns, in particular, were 
models of scholarly and sympathetic description, and well 
deserved the compliment that was paid them of collection in a 
permanent volume. But when a considerable section of the 
first draft of the History was already in type, he felt, so one of 
his biographers relates, that the style of the earlier chapters was 
too much in the eager, quick “ point-making” manner of these 
articles, and was not appropriate to’a work that was intended to 
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give a continuous account of the development of English life. 
Accordingly he cancelled a great deal of what had already been 
stereotyped, and proceeded to rewrite it, setting himself with 
rare courage to the labour of recreating his whole style. The 
wisdom of Green’s self-denying ordinance may perhaps best be 
gauged by comparing the result with some other histories in 
which every page bears the mark of the leader-writer. 

But in such matters as these the recognition of the ambus- 
cades of the enemy is half the battle. The risk of contentment 
with a low standard of knowledge is a very real one when a man 
is compelled to begin producing before he has had time for minute 
research or even for verifying his references. Yet the example 
of some other occupations shows that the defect of an inevitable 
superficiality may in some measure be mitigated. When a Cabinet 
Minister makes an important deliverance in Parliament or on 
the platform, has he really mastered the whole subject with the 
thoroughness of an expert? Does the barrister wait to steep 
himself in all the material bearing upon his case before he ventures 
into court? Life is short, and few of us can prepare for its 
most important decisions as methodically as the Cambridge pro- 
fessor who exhausted the literature of marriage before coming to 
the conclusion that on the whole he would probably be happier 
by taking a wife. The pot-boiling journalist has the same means 
of defence as the politician or the lawyer against the blurring of 
the distinction between first-hand and second-hand knowledge. 
He may be careful, in the things he has to take on trust, to 
depend on authorities of the better class. If he has to borrow 
his archeology or his astronomy from a popular hand-book, he 
can at any rate make sure that the primer he consults is the 
work of an expert, and not of a mere compiler. (The writing of 
such hand-books, by the way, is sometimes a profitable variety 
of pot-boiling.) Further, as he is not, presumably, entirely 
occupied in writing pot-boilers, but is following during part of his 
time some study which only the limitation of his income prevents 
him from cultivating with the whole of his energies, he can at 
least make this study serve him as a safeguard against a too 
compliant habit of mind. Within this region he can exercise the 
self-discipline of the true scholar, and can earn the right to speak 
with authority by paying the one price by which this qualification 
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may be purchased. By reserving even a corner of one’s life for 
specialism, a great deal can be done to keep up that intellectual 
temper to which the practice of writing at short notice on all 
manner of topics is, in itself, undoubtedly hostile. 

As regards execution, too, a similar antiseptic is within reach. 
If concurrently with the dashing off of hasty columns there is 
practised the slow composition of careful paragraphs, the danger 
to style may be met and overcome. As the muscles of the 
healthy athlete can accommodate themselves to both running and 
walking, so it is possible for the same “literary hand” to vary 
its speed in production. There are times when, to satisfy the call 
of the Press, ideas must be set down just as they come; when 
not a moment’s thought can be spared for the distinction of 
synonyms, or the adjustment of epithets, or the balancing of 
clauses; and when the result, accordingly, is not an essay to be 
pondered, but an article to be skimmed. But, perilous though 
this kind of work may be to the preservation of a literary con- 
science, it is not necessarily fatal. The most stately orator may 
allow himself the usual colloquial freedoms in everyday speech 
without impairing the dignity of his platform or pulpit style, and 
the man of letters may contrive, by an occasional effort in which 
he brings his rare qualities into action, to preserve his sensitiveness 
of touch in spite of frequent engagements as “our special corre- 
spondent.” It may be possible also to exercise some choice in 
the type of article that one undertakes even for an entirely mer- 
cenary purpose. Some kinds of work are certainly more prone 
than others to encourage and foster a slouchy style, and the 
prudent writer will check the temptation to specialise in that 
direction. -A yet more substantial corrective of slovenliness is, 
of course, contact with the masters of the art. When James 
Macdonell was writing his leading articles for a daily paper, he 
would sometimes get up, walk to the bookshelves, take down a 
volume, and read a favourite passage. ‘“‘He said a fine piece 
of prose from De Quincey or Heine or Ruskin or Landor or 
Newman refreshed him.” 

And, after all, there is this consolation for the over-driven 
hack, that the history of literature has given dignity even to the 
pot-boiler. Newman once said, according to Lord Acton’s 
report, that “nothing is fit to be-printed that has not been 
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written twice over.” Nothing? Not even the Waverley Novels? 
The more rapid method is not always and altogether fatal to 
distinguished writing. As there are orators who capture their 
most telling phrases when face to face with an audience, so there 
are writers to whom the happy thought and the exact word come 
mest readily when the printer is clamouring for copy-slips. At 
any rate, the demand for high speed in composition saves a man 
from the over-elaboration, the finicky search for the unconven- 
tional, which makes some ingeniously fashioned pages almost 
unreadable. And, if it comes to that, were not Hamlet and 
King Lear pot- boilers ? 


H. W. Horwitu. 
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SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


No clear understanding of Canada’s recent history and present 
attitude upon Empire problems is possible without a just 
appreciation of the Canadian Premier’s character and political 
record. Certain facts stand out prominently in this respect and 
may be briefly summarised. That Sir Wilfrid Laurier has 
possessed throughout his public life a rare grace of bearing, a 
dignity of manner, a certain personal magnetism which goes far 
in politics, can be stated withoutdiscussion. That these qualities 
have helped to develop and maintain the influence which his race, 
and religion, and personality originally impressed upon French- 
Canadian and Catholic opinion may be asserted without qualifi- 
cation. That his oratorical faculty and {gradually developed 
powers of skilled debate and adroit speech have helped greatly to 
enhance his personal popularity in Canada, his increasing 
influence in Parliament, his prestige and standing in Great 
Britain, may be stated in the strongest terms. That his political 
speeches during many years past have eloquently expressed the 
twin ideals of racial and religious harmony within Canada, and of 
Canada itself as a National unit, may be added without any 
qualification beyond the inevitable one of party differences as to 
the accompanying political policy. That he has been greatly 
influenced by British Liberalism in his views of fiscal questions, of 
military issues and Empire defence, of constitutional history and 
its Colonial developments, is clear from the course of his known 
study and his public utterances during a period of thirty years. 
For purposes of public consideration Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
career falls naturally into three divisions—a period of Provincial 
or Quebec issues, a term of Opposition leadership dealing with 
fiscal questions, and the past twelve years of Premiership 
and power. The first division represents a time of struggle 
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amidst many Provincial complications of a racial, religious and 
local character. The future Premier entered politics in 1871 as 
a member of the Quebec Legislature; in 1874 he was elected to 
the House of Commons from his native Province; in 1877 for a 
brief few months he was a member of the Liberal Government at 
Ottawa which the Protectionist wave of the succeeding year threw 
out of office. During these years, and up to 1887, the Province 
of Quebec, with one brief exception, was Conservative in its 
local politics and Government and, the greater part of the time, 
Conservative in its representation at Ottawa. The Roman 
Catholic Church was then very powerful in its public life and 
Liberalism was under suspicion as being too radical in policy and 
as opposed to clerical influence in politics. Outside of Quebec 
the public was prone to regard, or was often taught to regard, 
the Liberalism of that Province as instinct with parochialism and 
racialism and, occasionally, as anti-Canadian in character. Many 
of its brilliant lights, its clever writers, its more youthful leaders 
did, undoubtedly, show from time to time republican tendencies 
or proclivities of an anti-Church and ultra-French nature. 

Such was the situation when Mr. Wilfrid Laurier, at the age 
of thirty, entered the Quebec Legislature. He possessed at that 
time a rising reputation as a speaker, a youthful record as a 
clever journalist and lawyer, a personal devotion to the study of 
British Liberalism in an abstract sense and of the English 
language in a practical one, a tendency to disagree with political 
environments which rather distrusted Confederation and feared 
the influence of Union upon French Canada’s religious faith and 
social fabric. His most important speech in the years imme- 
diately following was a lecture on political Liberalism delivered 
in Quebec on June 26, 1877, which essayed to describe what that 
principle meant to his Province and to himself as one of its newer 
leaders. He described the work of local Liberalism as being a 
tallying of the friends of liberty—those who before or since the 
Rebellion of 1837 had stood for responsible government; as being 
an education of the people in the idea that this school of thought 
was not a new form of error or a heresy opposed to the well-being 
of the State and the Church; as vigorous antagonism to the idea 
that a Catholic could not be a Liberal. He did not desire to ad- 
vocate liberty as understood amidst the oppressions of Continental 
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Europe, but as practised in England—the classic home of 
freedom. He praised the principles of a constitutional monarchy 
as opposed to republicanism and described the English as masters 
in the art of government. ‘What is grander,” he asked, “than 
the history of the great English Liberal party during the present 
century?” He repudiated the revolutionism of European France 


and the extreme radicalism of early elements in his own: 


Provincial party; and endeavoured to bring Quebec Liberalism 
into harmony with a reasonable influence of the Church in public 
affairs which he explained, however, as quite distinct from 
ecclesiastical dictation. 

The succeeding ten years was a constructive period in the 
necessarily slow growth of a French-Canadian leader toward 
Federal prominence. It was one in which he strove at times 
to educate his local party into fuller responsibilities and broader 
sentiments; when, at other times, he fell into a rut of paro- 
chialism caused by the close relations of Provincial and Federal 
party machinery, party interests, party feelings and personal 
ties in a French-Canadian and self-contained environment. He 
became, it is true, leader of the Federal Liberals in 1887, but it 
‘was some years afterwards before he escaped from this close 
combination of interests, and it was during those years that the 
Mercier régime and the Riel question came to the stormy surface 
of affairs and created conditions which many in English-Canada 
still remember with feelings, in most cases, of quite comprehensible 
prejudice or honest antagonism. 

It is difficult to summarise these latter issues in a few words. 
The rise of a remarkable personality such as Honoré Mercier— 
eloquent and impulsive, expansive in temperament and extrava- 
gant in policy and utterence, full of racial pride and prejudice; 
his membership in the Liberal party and ultimately leadership 
of its Provincial ranks with the personal triumph of the Premier- 
ship in 1887; his mastery of the local Liberal organisation with 
views which he labelled ‘‘ Nationalism,” and which were, in part, 
opposed to some of the principles of Liberalism as expounded by 
Mr. Laurier up to that time and afterwards in Federal matters; 
combined with political developments at Ottawa to create a 
most complex condition of affairs. In 1885, it must be ex- 
plained, the North-West Rebellion had occurred and been sup- 
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pressed; afterwards came the punishment and death of its 
instigator and leader, Louis Riel. Half French in his birth, 
and almost wholly so in his characteristics, Riel appealed in 
personality and argument to the feelings of French half-bred 
settlers in Western Canada, and was readily made by political 
conditions to appeal to the sympathies of the French-Canadians 
of Quebec. A powerful agitation arose in that Province to avert. 
the execution of the rebel on the ground that the revolt was: 
caused by Federal neglect of the just demands of the Metis, or 
French half-breeds, of the West; that Riel was therefore justi- 
fied in leading in a struggle for popular rights; that, in any 
case, he was insane, and was being made a scapegoat of the 
Federal Government and a sacrifice to placate the Orangemen 
of Ontario, who were frequently described in the Quebec press 
as demanding his blood because he was of French extraction and 
a Catholic in religion. 

Upon this issue, in the main, Mercier won his election, backed 
up, in an enthusiastic and rhetorical campaign, by Mr. Laurier. 
Protection of the interests of the French race, and revenge upon 
those who had executed a patriotic representative of its rights 
and liberties in the far West, formed the basis of the 
“Nationalism” -which was thus incorporated into the local 
Liberalism of the moment. A great mass meeting on the 
Champ de Mars, Montreal, declared by a resolution (November 
20, 1885), which Mr. Laurier seconded, that the Government of 
Sir John Macdonald, in letting the verdict of the Courts take its 
course in this connection, had “ committed an act of inhumanity 
and cruelty unworthy of a civilised nation.” Whatever the 
merits of this political issue; whether Riel was a blood-stained: 
rebel in 1885, to say nothing of his record in 1869-70, or a 
patriot fighting for liberty; whether the Ottawa Government 
was acting as a tyrant or preserving law and order in distant 
regions and enforcing the verdict of the Courts and of justice in: 
general; whether Mercier and Laurier represented race prejudices 
or the principles of liberty; the fact remains that this question 
put Mercier into power at Quebec, helped Mr. Laurier to impress 
himself upon the feelings and affections of his local compatriots, 
and gave the latter his first real innings against Sir J. A. 
Chapleau—then a Minister at Ottawa and the only rival he has 
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had in oratorical power and personal strength amongst the people 
of his native Province. 

During his four years Administration Mr. Mercier spent money 
lavishly and increased the Provincial Debt by many millions; 
permitted the growth of a pronounced and proven corruption in 
public affairs; presented in himself one of the most picturesque 
figures of personal and political prodigality which Colonial politics 
has ever produced: declared over and over again for the inde- 
pendence of Canada, complete separation from the Empire, and 
a sort of compact isolation for his own Province. In December 
1891 the end came and the Mercier Government was dismissed 
from office, for alleged corruption by Lieutenant-Governor A. R. 
». Augers who, be it said, had been a strong Conservative prior to 
his appointment. How far Mr. Laurier went in his sympathies 
and connection with these developments is one of the puzzles of 
Canadian politics. That the relations between the two men were 
personally intimate; that the Federal and Provincial Party funds 
and organisations were closely connected; that Mr. Laurier had 
helped to place Mercier in power and that the latter fought for 
Laurier in his Federal campaigns; that in the 1891 elections the 
Provincial Premier vigorously aided his Federal leader and after- 
wards freely boasted of the result of his labours; that, in 1892 
when Mercier, after his dismissal from office, was fighting vainly 
for a return to power, Mr. Laurier endorsed his appeal, and asked 
the people to “vindicate their constitutional privileges” by 
repudiating the Governor’s dismissal of his Ministry; all these 
things were facts and well-known ones. They are important 
here as explaining Ontario prejudices against Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
in later years; they do not necessarily charge him with personal 
control of the Provincial policy of that period; they do serve, 
however, to indicate the extreme difficulties of his position and 
the responsibility he was made to bear in the rest of Canada for 
the blackly painted misdeeds of the Mercier Government; they 
are part of the history of a period when Laurier was slowly being 
drawn away from Provincial issues but had not yet left them 
behind him. 

In or about the year of Mr. Laurier’s elevation to the Federal 
leadership of his party he was brought into contact with the 
second important development of his public life and with a 
question which was gradually to detach him from purely Pro- 
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vincial controversies, and take him into a field of Imperial and 
international significance. It was a time of Canadian depression, 
of slackness in trade and low prices for farm products, of high 
and higher American duties, of prosperity on the United States 
side of the boundary-line and of the reverse in Canada. It was 
in 1887 that Erastus Wiman, energetic, wealthy, ambitious, in 
control of one of the great telegraph systems of Canada and himself 
a Canadian, though resident in New York, commenced a vigorous 
campaign for closer trade relations between Canada and the 
United States, with the proposed elimination of all tariff obstacles 
at the border-line. With him in active advocacy of this many- 
named and variously defined policy of Commercial Union, Un- 
restricted Reciprocity, or Continental Free Trade, were very soon. 
found Dr. Goldwin Smith, Valancey E. Fuller, a former Conserva- 
tive leader of agricultural interests, J. W. Longley, Liberal 
Attorney-General of Nova Scotia, Sir R. J. Cartwright, a veteran 
Liberal leader, and others. The movement became, also, a 
campaign against Sir John Macdonald’s Government, and at a 
time which was politically opportune. The Protective policy of 
the Conservatives was to some extent under a cloud, and 
especially so amongst the farmers; times were bad and promised 
to be worse; the Jesuits Estate question in Quebec, and the 
Equal Rights movement in Ontario had helped to distract the 
politicians, to raise race and religious issues and to embarrass 
the Federal authorities; the British market had not yet been 
properly developed, and trade with Great Britain was at its 
lowest point; while the neighbouring market of sixty millions of 
people, the commercial and financial attractions of “the continent 
to which we belong” showed rare possibilities of party promise. 
Under these circumstances, what of Mr. Laurier? He did 
not at first lead the movement, but he very soon accepted it. 
He declared a policy of Reciprocity in manufactures and natural 
products between Canada and the United States to be possible, 
beneficial, and natural; he denied that it would necessarily 
involve the adoption of a sea-coast tariff against Great Britain, 
similar to the lofty heights of the American system. Continental 
Free Trade, or an approach to it, was, in his speeches of this 
time, a great ideal, a following up of England’s own example, 
and, if beneficial to Canada, it could not but be good for the 
Empire. He scouted the idea of Canadian loyalty being involved, 
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declared that allegiance was not a matter of trade or tariffs, 
proclaimed himself a French-Canadian who loved British institu- 
tions, earnestly urged the need of the farmers for a wider market, 
denounced Protection as a national curse, pressed home to the 
consumer the injury done by manufacturing monopolies and 
alleged industrial control of the tariff. Ifit were to be an issue 
between the farmers and the manufacturers, he would stand by 
the former. In his Manifesto to the people during the ensuing 
elections of 1891, he said: 


The charge that Unrestricted Reciprocity will involve discrimination against 
England cannot have much weight in the mouths of men whose policy is Pro- 
tection, whose object is to destroy British trade to that extent. It is well, 
however, to meet this charge squarely and earnestly, It cannot be expected, it 
is folly to expect, that the interests of a Colony shall always be identical with 
the interests of the Motherland. The day must come when, from no other 
cause than the develo; ment of national life in the Colony, there must be a 
clashing of interests with the Motherland and, in any such case, much as I 
would regret the necessity, I would stand by my native land. Moreover, the 
assertion that Unrestricted Reciprocity means discrimination against England 
involves the proposition that the Canadian Tariff would have to be assimilated 
to the American Tariff. I deny that proposition. 


Following the result of this most bitter battle—one in which 
Sir John Macdonald finally succeeded by virtue of his own per- 
sonality and by convincing a majority of the people that 
Unrestricted Reciprocity could only result in annexation to the 
United States—Mr. Laurier, for about three years, entered upon 
a curious and passing phase of his political career. To say that 
he apparently took up the cast-off garments of English Radi- 
calism, or of the Manchester school of thought, and assumed 
independence to be the manifest destiny of Canada, is to be well 
within the mark. At Boston, Mass., on November 17, 1891, he 
addressed a French-Canadian audience in words which created 
wide discussion in the Dominion: 


Canada is still a colony ; it is the destiny of colonies to become independent 
nations. The tie which now binds Canada to the Motherland is Canada’s own 
will, and it is with pride that I say it, though still a colony yet Canada is free, 
Of course, light as is the dependence, it cannot last for ever. Even at this day 
Canada and England have interests totally apart, and the time will come when 
in the very nature of things, separation will take place.* 


* Toronto Globe report, Nov :aber 27, 1891 
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In the House of Commons, on April 7, 1892, he intimated that 
independence was the supreme goal of Canadian effort, though 
no one would desire severance until conditions became incom- 
patible. Speaking in Toronto a little later,* he said: ‘This 
severance will come at the proper time as the ripened fruit falls 
from the parent stem; or, better still, as a young man grows up 
and leaves the home of his father to become the head of a 
household of his own, so, gentlemen, will Canada become a 
nation. She will not part from England in war, but in amity, 
peace, and harmony.” 

These and similar utterances undoubtedly represented the 
angry feelings of a party which had been defeated for the fourth 
time in succession; which resented deeply the loyalty issue 
thrvst into a campaign which they had. conducted, or tried to 
conduct, entirely upon a fiscal and financial basis; which recog- 
nised defeat as having come almost entirely from Sir John 
Macdonald’s appeal to British sentiment and from Conservative 
denunciation of annexation possibilities which Liberals absolutely 
repudiated. They also represented, no doubt, an under-current 
of feeling in Mr. Laurier’s own mind. Devoted as he was to 
British institutions of a Parliamentary character, and to British 
political ideals, he had been born and bred amid surroundings 
not naturally Imperialistic; his political associations in Quebec 
were of a kind which then looked forward, though in a very 
vague and general way, to independence as natural and inevit- 
able; he had never visited Britain, and, like the majority of 
Canadians at that time, did not fully realise the depth of British 
sentiment in the community at large, the possibilities of unity 
in the Empire as a whole, or the elements of prosperity and 
progress which Canada was yet to develop out of an Imperial 
policy. At the same time, these views of 1887-93 were not 
forgotten, even after their death and burial, and, combined with 
the Mercier embroglio, they form the basis of a certain distrust 
which has ever since held Ontario back from the triumphant 
Liberal column of Provincial majoritics at Ottawa. 

For a couple of years following 1893, and the Liberal 
Convention of that year which again endorsed the Unrestricted 
Reciprocity policy, there was a lessening of agitation in that 
* Toronto Globe 1eport, January 13, 1893, 
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respect, a drawing away from Free Trade lines of argument, a 
restriction in the vehement denunciation of manufacturers and 
fiscal monopoly. The Manitoba School Question loomed on the 
horizon of Dominion affairs as a problem involving all the 
bitterest elements of religious strife and racial excitement, and 
with Liberal possibilities of defeating a Government already 
weakened by the irreparable loss of Sir John Macdonald. In 
1890 the Liberal Government of Manitoba had abolished the 
separate or State-maintained Catholic schools of that Province, 
and appeals from the Catholic minority to the Courts and the 
Imperial Privy Council, finally decided the legislation to be 
constitutional but had intimated that power lay with the Federal 
Government to restore these schools if and when the religious 
minority could prove itself, under the terms of Confederation, to 
be aggrieved and injured. The rapidly-succeeding Conservative 
Ministries at Ottawa heard an appeal along these lines, asked 
the Manitoba Government to restore the schools and were 
refused, tried a committee of investigation and conciliation which 
failed to effect any result, passed a Remedial Order-in-Council 
which was disregarded, presented legislation to a dying Parliament 
which proposed to enforce this order and which, through Liberal 
opposition and the efflux of time, was talked out. 

Then came the General Elections of 1896, the defeat of Sir 
Charles Tupper’s Government and Mr. Laurier’s accession to 
power after nine years of party leadership. It is impossible to 
more than faintly indicate the mingling of boldness and strategy, 
and the clever manipulation of antagonistic elements, which 
marked the latter’s policy in the crisis preceding this success. 
A French-Canadian and a Roman Catholic, he had opposed 
legislation re-establishing an educational system in Manitoba 
which most of his followers and friends in that Province and his 
own Province earnestly believed in. As a political leader he 
took full advantage of the Orange and extreme Protestant revolt 
which was going on against the Government in Ontario and 
elsewhere. He everywhere took the line of opposing the coercion 
of a Province by the Federal power; in his native Province he 
laid stress upon his contempt for godless schools, protested 
vigorously against alleged efforts of the Church to coerce him in 
this matter, and described conciliation as the policy which would 
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win the best results. ‘Civil liberty and religious liberty,” he 
declared at Quebec on January 10, 1896, ‘“‘are sisters.” In 
Ontario he also urged conciliation rather than coercion.* “I 
would approach Mr. Greenway, the Manitoba Premier, with the 
sunny ways of patriotism, asking him to be just and fair, asking 
him to be generous to the minority, in order that we may have 
peace amongst all the creeds and races which it has pleased God 
to bring into that corner of ourcommon country.” In Parliament 
he took the line that the Federal Government had the right to 
interfere, and the power to interfere, but that all the resources of 
conciliation should be exhausted first. 

With Mr. Laurier’s entrance into office the settlement of the 
question became easy and the two Liberal Governments soon 
effected a compromise which still stands as a memorial to the 
benefit of “sunny ways” and conciliation, of party concord and 
personal tact. Reciprocity, restricted or unrestricted, had only 
been a side issue in the campaign and there was during this 
period a distinct advocacy in various speeches by Mr. Laurier of 
a tariff for revenue; a gradually evolved tariff, to injure in- 
dustries as little as possible, or not at all, but tending toward 
the elimination of Protection as anactive principle. Speaking at 
Montreal on January 22, 1895, he had said: ‘We stand here 
against Protection and in favour of a Customs Tariff based upon 
the principles of revenue and nothing else.” This was the fiscal 
keynote of the campaign, a year afterwards, and the attitude of 
his party when he finally attained power. Later on came a 
slight lowering of general duties, a pronounced tendency to resist 
demands for higher duties in specific cases, and the British 
Preference, with a succeeding policy which the Finance Minister 
years afterwards termed “ Tariff stability.” 

Since 1896 the present Premier of Canada has lived upon the 
hill-tops of success. He has won election after election—1900, 
1904, and 1908; he has demonstrated unexpected firmness and 
force of character in the management of his party and in the hand- 
ling of men who led Provinces or represented important elements 
of public opinion; he has shown himself the master of Canadian 
Liberalism, the absolute and final political arbiter in his own 
Province, the personal idol of public opinion amongst the French- 


* Morrisburg, October 8, 1895. 
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Canadians; he has proved himself capable, in an exceptional 
measure, of knowing just what Canadian feelings were, and just 
how far they would go in any specific direction, and of embody- 
ing them in law, or practice, or speech, or policy. A visit to 
Washington soon proved to him and his Government that 
Reciprocity was not possible under conditions which Canada 
would accept; further negotiations resulted in a High Com- 
mission and failure to settle outstanding questions ; later efforts 
of the British Ambassador, with the approval of his Government, 
resulted in the Alaska Arbitration; still more recently negotia- 
tions in Ottawa and Washington have settled other problems at 
issue between the Republic and the Empire. In 1902 Sir W. 
Laurier disposed of the Prohibition issue in Dominion politics 
through a plebiscite which gave a small majority for that policy 
from the entire Dominion, but a large majority against it from 
the Province of Quebec, and thus enabled the Prime Minister to 
declare that it would not be right or fair to coerce one Province 
at the behest of a small majority from the other Provinces. He 
organised the North-West Territories into the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan and faced and overcame the difficult 
question of guaranteeing separate schools under new conditions 
and constitutions; he took up and pressed vigorously into the 
sunshine of coming success the construction of a new Transcon- 
tinental Railway; his Government entered into world-politics 
through its adhesion to the British-Japanese Treaty and, in the 
ensuing troubles, handled the question of Canadian responsibility 
well. 

Meanwhile, a first visit to Great Britain in 1897 had introduced 
a new element into the feelings, if not the policy, of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier. A modest man in his personal sentiments, honest 
enough in his one-time statement that he was “a Democrat to 
the hilt,” it is improbable that the titles and honours showered 
upon him at that time had any serious influence in this result. 
For the first time in his life he was at the heart of a great Empire’s 
strength. He felt the pulse of an Imperial power which stretched 
out over the seas and continents of the world. To his impres- 
sionable French nature the splendid pageants of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, the enthusiastic plaudits of the multitudes whose ima- 
gination had been touched by his own career, and name, and 
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nationality, the vast possibilities of union and co-operation must 
have come as a revelation. Undoubtedly his speeches took on 
a degree of Imperialism new alike to himself, to his party, and 
to the people of Canada. The ensuing abrogation of the German- 
Belgian treaties was at once a diplomatic triumph and a political 
success through its secure establishment of his Preferential Tariff. 
Personal prestige was added by the reception accorded himself, 
and party approval in Canada came through the consequent 
lowering of duties upon British goods—the latter point em- 
phasised by his acceptance of a medal from the Cobden Club. 

Freer trade within the Empire, an ideal of free trade in the 
world at large, the permanent and closer union of British countries, 
Canadian representation in the Imperial Parliament, Canadian 
participation in Empire defence, were the ideas, sometimes in 
generalities, sometimes in specific advocacy, always in eloquent 
terms, with which his speeches at this time were filled. On 
June 18 at a London banquet to the visiting Premiers, he said: 
“Tf a day should ever come when England is in danger, let the 
bugle sound, let the fires be lit on the hills, and in all parts of the 
Empire, though we may not be able to do much, whatever we can 
do shall be done by the Colonists to help her.” At a similar 
banquet in Glasgow on June 16 he had said: ‘I tell you that our 
ambition is to remove what disparity there may be between an 
Imperial subject and a Colonial subject, and I am sure when the 
day comes we may count on your support. It is the intention of 
Canadians at the present time not to go backwards, but to go 
onwards until we have a fully united British Empire.” 

Within two years came the testing-time. The South African 
War broke out, and the Prime Minister hesitated as to the imme- 
diate despatch of troops. He and his party claimed that it was 
a proper and constitutional and patriotic hesitation caused by the 
necessity of first consulting Parliament. Sir Charles Tupper, the 
Opposition Leader, and his supporters claimed at once that the 
hesitation was due to French-Canadian pressure. Public opinion 
would not hear of delay, and the contingents went. The position 
had been a difficult one, and to any but a French-Canadian 
Premier it might well have been a critical one. It may also be 
said that, despite his 1897 speeches, Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s feel- 
ings and his inherited or expressed views were antagonistic to war 
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in the abstract and to militarism in the concrete. When the 
decision was come to, however, nothing could be more whole- 
souled than Sir Wilfrid’s defence of Great Britain in this war and 
of Canadian participation therein. ‘For my part,” he said, in 
Parliament on March 13, 1900, “I am fully convinced in heart 
and conscience that there was never a more just war on the part 
of England.” As to the rest: “If it should be the will of the 
people of Canada at any future stage to take part in any war of 
England, the people of Canada must have their way.” 

During 1900 came the General Elections. This seems to the 
writer to have been another turning-point in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
career. He had thrown off the mantle of Americanism which 
circumstances had for a time thrown over his shoulders; he had 
discarded in England the inherited views of “little Canada” 
which had come to him from the days of the ‘little Englander” ; 
he had adopted a policy of constructive Imperialism in tariffs, 
cables, and steamship lines; now, in the matter of Empire 
defence, events and war were opening the gates of opportunity. 
Against him in the Elections was a leader whose initial speech 
of the campaign, at Quebec, had repudiated greater Imperial 
responsibilities for Canada, while at the same time condemning 
the Government for its hesitation over the despatch of contin- 
gents to South Africa. Would the Conservatism of Ontario 
under these circumstances, and in view of Laurier’s British 
speeches and reception, forget the past and its preconceived 
notions of the Riel and Mercier incidents? Would the loyalism 
of Ontario forget the shadowy possibilities of an Unrestricted 
Reciprocity which had never come, in the light of a British 
preference which now existed? It did not apparently do so. 
Imperialists stood by Sir Charles Tupper, and though the Laurier 
Government carried the country, it did not obtain the coveted 
majority from Ontario. : 

There can be no question as to Liberal disappointment at this 
result. Whether it affected the subsequent Empire policy of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier can only be a matter of opinion. If he could 
not hold Ontario along lines of closer union with Britain, how or 
why should he hold Quebec? So it might have been argued, and 
with much personal and political propriety, in a country very 
hard to govern at the best of times. ~However that may be, the 
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preferential tariff was maintained, the United States was kept 
at a fiscal distance, the Pacific cable was constructed, the Imperial 
Conferences were held and developed along lines of a constructive 
character, the All Red Line was projected. But’ ideas of repre- 


sentation in the Imperial Parliament were absolutely aban . 


doned. Imperial Defence contributions of any kind were 
summarily refused, and even their discussion declined; Lord 
Dundonald was dismissed, and a link of military union broken, 
although minor ones were afterwards forged. It was now to be 
an Empire “defended by the arts of peace.” The treaty-making 
power was demanded, and practised in the recent Convention, 
and a notable element in Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s later speeches has 
been vigorous denunciation of Great Britain’s diplomacy in the 
protection of Canadian interests. Contemporary with this, how- 
ever, was his forceful attitude in the Japanese treaty matter, 
and his repeated public recognition of Canada’s responsibilities 
in that respect as part of the Empire. 

Of late years the dominant note of the Premier’s speeches in 
this general connection has been Imperial unity by, and with, and 
through local autonomy. ‘Every component partof the Empire 
should,” he declared, at Toronto in 1906, “ be left to do the best 
it can for itself.” A galaxy of nations under the British Crown 
was another of his definitions. At Toronto, again, he said on 
February 21, 1906: ‘‘The British Empire means freedom, decen- 
tralisation, and autonomy; it will live and live for ever.” As to 
the French-Canadians, he, upon one occasion, paraphrased Victor 
Hugo by describing them as “still faithful to the nation that 
gave us life, still faithful to the nation that gave us liberty.” 
In a more general sense his speeches have rung with such 
sentences as, “I am a Canadian first, last, and all the time,” or, 
“Canada, above all, and at all times.” 

In conclusion what can be said? Sir Wilfrid’s figure is too 
close, his personality too vivid, his views come too near the 
hearthstone of every Canadian, to permit of any more direct 
comment. He has had great difficulties of a racial and religious 
character, and also great opportunities in an Imperial and 
national sense, from his curious dual position in Canadian 
politics—a Frenchman thinking, speaking and acting for an 


English majority. He has of late years, and despite inevitable 
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contradictions, done much in conciliation, much in promoting 
national harmony, much in helping Empire unity. To Canadians 
in 1900 he gave a memorable device: ‘“ Union, peace, friendship 
and fraternity.” To the people of Quebec three years before he 
had said: “‘ Your convictions are immortal. Your convictions 
are not only immortal but their base is eternal. Let your 
convictions be always calm, serene, and superior to the inevit- 
able trials of life, and show to the world that Catholicism is 
compatible with the exercise of liberty in its highest acceptance.” 
Whether he has done all that he could or should have done, 
in paths thus hewn out by the power of oratory, must be left 
to the retrospect of history, to the altitudes of a wider and 
older and higher period. Some facts have been given here and 
many more might be adduced upon both sides of the question, 
but there is only space to add that Sir Wilfrid Laurier has been 
a great Canadian in the sense of personality and oratory and 
idealism, a great politician in tact and forcefulness and know- 
ledge of his people, a great leader in his faculty of winning and 
holding opposing elements in harmonious action. 


J. Caster, Hopkins. 


CAMBRIDGE REVISITED 


THE middle-aged are usually laudatores temporis acti, and never 
more so probably than when, as fathers, they revisit the old 
school or university where they were trained, and where they see 
their own youth renewed in theirsons. The old heroes, of course, 
are gone, and thereis none, so they persuade themselves, among 
the later generation that can equal them; manners have de- 
teriorated; and if, in many respects, there is increased activity, 
this is largely misdirected. Yet in the Cambridge of to-day, com- 
pared with Cambridge of thirty years ago, while the middle-aged 
pessimist may certainly find much to vex him, there is assuredly 
much for which any loyal son of hers may be thankful. 
Externally the change in Cambridge is considerable. And 
this not only in the colleges. Some of these in recent years have 
added largely to their numbers, and the increase has naturally 
brought about a considerable extension of college buildings. 
Caius has covered one side of Rose Crescent with a new set of 
rooms which embraces St. Michael’s Church, as though that too 
were to become before long an appanage of the college. Pembroke 
has its new block cleverly joined on to the older portion by a 
bridge which was perhaps suggested by that of St. John’s, though 
the obstacle to be got over was not in this case the river, but the 
forecourt of the master’s house. Christ’s and Emmanuel, Sidney 
and King’s, have all made additions to their buildings, which 
may provoke different opinions as to their beauty, but are in any 
case satisfactory as evidence of material prosperity in the bodies 
which have erected them. And while old colleges have been 
added to, new ones, of an unofficial kind, have sprung up. Selwyn, 
Ridley, and Westminster, with other institutions, witness to the 
activity of different schools of theological thought, and add dignity 
to the outlying parts of Cambridge. But here a protest must be 
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made against the unholy passion for creepers, which seems to 
have possessed the custodians of these buildings whether ancient 
or modern. There is hardly a college which is not becoming 
smothered by misplaced vegetation. There may be some excuse 
for this where a college is afflicted with some mean or incongruous 
structure which is unlovely to look upon, but which is too sound 
to be destroyed. There can be none at all where a beautiful 
building represents a venerable past, or is a worthy example of 
modern architecture. Yet all alike are being rapidly covered up 
out of sight. The great court of Trinity, the screen of King’s, 
the first court and the chapel of Clare, the river front of Magdalen, 
the hall of Pembroke, are flagrant examples. It would seem as 
if, having found themselves the temporary owners of interesting 
and valuable structures, the college authorities of Cambridge 
were anxious at all costs to show themselves ashamed of them. 
The walls of one or two colleges have been converted externally 
into mere backgrounds for the display of creepers, and, for all 
the money and thought expended upon them, might just as well 
have been constructed of yellow brick: It is to be hoped that 
some check may soon be placed upon a practice which, by its 
defacement of the most venerable and beautiful buildings of 
Cambridge, is bringing discredit upon those who have charge of 
them, and is doing a wrong both to present and future genera- 
tions. 
More remarkable, however, than the additions to the colleges 
are the extensive new structures which have grown up in the 
neighbourhood of Downing Street for the accommodation of 
modern studies. Thirty years ago the ornate Selwyn Divinity 
School in St. John’s Street was the only building of any claim to 
distinction that had been added to the University for generations. 
By comparison with more recent structures it may almost be 
considered now as one of hoary antiquity. There was accommo- 
dation then, of a sort, for the physical sciences. The Cavendish 
Laboratory had indeed been built, but for chemistry, physiology, 
anatomy, and the rest, the provision was both limited and incon- 
venient. Now the quaint circular anatomical theatre has been 
demolished, the Perse School has been removed from Free School 
Lane, and room has been found to lodge science in a series of 
spacious and well-planned buildings which give every facility 
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both to the teachers and the learners. Simultaneously there has 
been a concentration of teaching centres, and undergraduates 
have been saved from much waste of time in rushing about 
between lectures delivered in widely separated localities. But 
by a strange incongruity the Squire Law Library is placed cheek 
by jowl with the Geological Museum, and lifts its head just 
opposite the new Chemical Laboratory. 

All this development of building corresponds, of course, with a 
development of study. Since thedays of Newton Cambridge has 
been the home of science, but, till lately, of science in a limited 
sense. Mathematics, physics, astronomy, are the studies by 
which Cambridge has become famous; they are still, it is super- 
fluous to add, supreme there. But apart from the expansion in 
these through the natural growth of knowledge, there have 
sprung up beside them the modern sciences of chemistry and 
geology, and of biology in its various branches. And connected 
with these last there has been an extraordinary impulse to the 
study of medicine. Other applied sciences also have forced an 
entrance, and engineering and agriculture have established their 
place among the most flourishing schools of the University. 

In no department of study has the increase of students been 
more remarkable than in that of medicine. A generation ago 
the medical school was painfully struggling for a footing under 
the fostering care of Professors Paget and Humphry, and the 
pathetic zeal with which the latter strove to have Human 
Anatomy recognised as a “first class’ subject in the Natural 
Sciences Tripos cannot be forgotten by those who were among 
his pupils at the time. Caius, of course, with its Tancred 
studentships, was pre-eminent as the medical college; elsewhere, 
except perhaps at Downing, students of medicine bore a very 
small proportion to the rest. At Trinity they were so few as to 
be remarkable by their existence; at one college at least they 
were discouraged as necessarily spectators of vivisection. Now 
every college has its substantial quota of them, and the medical 
bachelors at Trinity far exceed in number those remaining up to 
read other subjects. And the result is seen in the profession. 
The old-fashioned country doctor, kind, capable, but unpolished 
and unscientific, if not obselete, is obsolescent; his place has 
been taken by a man, equally kind, equally capable, but with 
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the culture of a great University upon him, and keen on the 
scientific aspect of his profession. Perhaps in this there is a 
drawback, for the training has become, if possible, too scientific, 
and the humdrum but useful knowledge gained by the old system 
‘of apprenticeship to a general practitioner is neglected, only to 
be acquired later on through humiliating mistakes. In London 
also and the greater towns, though the effect is less marked, 
owing to the high level of efficiency produced by competition 
and the substantial rewards awaiting the successful, Cambridge 
graduates have helped in no small degree to raise the aims and 
the character of the medical profession. But it is the profession 
and the public which have reaped the advantage; for it cannot 
be said that the emoluments in the ordinary run of medical 
practice have been increased by the influx of university 
graduates. 

The task imposed upon the University in providing teachers 
and apparatus for these new studies has been too much for its 
resources. Some years ago surprise was caused by the demand 
of a certain board of studies for £700 for the purchase of 
microscopes; and when objection was made to the outlay, it was 
replied that refusal meant that the University would be unable 
to conductits own examinations. That is typical of the kind of 
expenditure that has had to be faced, and which is required for 
buildings, for apparatus of all kinds, and for the remuneration 
of teachers. It has made necessary the appeal issued by the 
late Chancellor, and recently renewed by his successor, for a 
million and a half of money to enable the University to cope with 
its present obligations. Perhaps some of the colleges might con- 
tribute more than they do to the University; and it is to be 
hoped that Trinity at least, with the magnificent Pearce bequest 
at its disposal, may do itself honour by founding new professor- 
ships, or by increasing the emoluments of some ancient ones. 

Yet the question will make itself heard—Why take up these 
responsibilities at all? Have we not now numerous teaching and 

examining bodies in London and in the great centres of industry 
which have every equipment for the work of giving instruction 
in applied science, and have been given power to confer degrees ? 
Why not leave to them the pursuit of knowledge in these 
‘‘modern”’ subjects, intended, as most of them are, not to form 
part of a liberal education, but to supply their students with 
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the training required for earning a livelihood? They are 
‘“‘Brodstudien,” not culture; let them keep apart among sur- 
roundings congenial to them, and not invade the old Universities, 
where for centuries learning has been cultivated for her own sake 
and students have satisfied their hunger for knowledge almost 
without thought for the material rewards that it might bring 
them. There is a story that a certain Cambridge Society once a 
year solemnly drinks to the toast, “Pure mathematics, and may 
they never be of any use to anybody.” Is the spirit of that 
toast altogether dead, or has Cambridge been engulfed by the 
same materialism, the presence of which the late Professor 
Freeman deplored at Oxford when he heard men there talking 
about ‘‘the pecuniary value of a first class?” So asks the 
middle-aged pessimist, awaking perhaps a sympathetic echo in 
the hearts of many a contemporary. But the bustling tutor of 
to-day has his answer ready : 

That is all very well, but for us the days of learned leisure are gone. We 
live in a practical age, and have to keep abreast, or ahead, of the latest notions 
in education. Applied science now governs the world, and we have to obey her 
commands. There are plenty of people to ask us what use we are making of 
our endowments, and to urge, if we do not take up “ practical” subjects, that 
we shall surrender them to other bodies who will employ them for that purpose. 
It is a matter of self-preservation, and we simply cannot afford to let so many 
of the keenest intellects of the rising generation drift away elsewhere because 
we do not choose to give them what they want. Besides, do we not still follow 
the old ideals? Pure mathematics and pure physics were never more ardently 
pursued among us than they are now; classics hold their own, and the battle 
for the preservation of Greek has been fought and won; whilst history, which 
is hardly a bread and butter subject, is one of the most popular of all the 
triposes. Why should not the old and the new studies go on side by side, and 
though the latter be expensive, is it not worth our while to do our utmost for 
them, and through them to keep Cambridge well in the front of educational 
progress ? 

The arguments are difficult to meet, though the questioner may 
still cherish his doubts whether too much is not being attempted, 
and whether the effort to provide the means of instruction in so 
many different branches of knowledge may not in the end prove 
too much for the powers and the organisation of the University. 
Specialisation among teaching bodies is a thing to be abhorred, 
but a reasonable limitation of the work of each, and a co-ordina- 
tion of the efforts of all might seem to promise equally fruitful 
results with a less exhausting expenditure of energy. 
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The range of studies to be pursued is not the only problem 
that has to be dealt with. Among many others are the ques- 
tions of the admission of women as full members of the Univer- 
sity, and of the continued existence of the Passman, each having 

its analogue in a larger world where the capable and energetic 

woman is claiming the right to supersede the ineffective or 

unwilling man. At Cambridge the women students are every- 

where pervasive. A generation ago Girtonites attended certain 

University lectures, sitting shyly apart as though they felt 

themselves intruders in a sphere to which they did not properly 

belong. Now they bear themselves as upon an equal footing ; 

they have even invaded the lecture rooms of the colleges; they 

have gained admission to the University Library at hours impos- 

sible to the male undergraduate. The young woman, eager of 

spirit and athletic of build, has come to Cambridge to stay; and 

if she has not yet become officially part of the University, she has 

already long secured—and it must be added, justified—entrance 

to the Tripos examinations, and may look forward to attaching 

to her name, at no distant date, the coveted letters which 

indicate the attainment of a degree. 

But what of the Passman? Is he to have any place in the 
future of a University which seeks to comprehend and to impart 
the whole range of human knowledge; which has multiplied 
triposes for the attraction of every possible variety of intellect; 
and which has instituted examinations of a technical kind for 
the advantage of outsiders? What is the good of maintaining 
the “poll” degree, which represents only a very moderate 
degree of knowledge, which gives its possessor nothing but a 
certain social stamp, and is of use to the University and the 
colleges chiefly as a source of fees? The Passman, when he has 
got his degree, is not thereby qualified for a profession, nor is he 
wanted by business firms; and unless he is possessed of private 
means, or has a career already provided for him, his bachelor’s 
hood is but too often asymbol of time and money thrown away. If 
he be eliminated from the University the energy now devoted to 
teaching and examining him could be more profitably employed; 
and if there should be some loss of revenue at first that could be 
made good hereafter by the influx of more earnest-minded 
students. Cambridge is a place forserious study by serious men; 

it has all it can do in providing for their wants, whether in the 
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high regions of pure research, or in the less exalted but equally 
exacting world of applied knowledge; let us devote ourselves to 
them, let us have done with the loafers and shake off the curse of 
athleticism; so shall we find our true task and make Cambridge 
what it should be, not a mere school of social amenities, but, 
before everything, an active agent of intellectual progress. 

So argues our advanced professor or lecturer, keen on his work, 
and impatient of everything which seems to hinder the march of 
pure intellect. If to him the venerable traditions of the place, 
its old world customs, its still lingering ecclesiastical survivals 
are things of little worth, still less can he care for the presence of 
those who to him are mere cumberers of the ground, expensive 
wasters of the time and labour of better men than themselves. 
And there is truth in his diatribe. The average undergraduate is 
not an intellectual person, and has no zeal for knowledge for its 
own sake. His ideas run mostly on sport, which, never more 
worshipped than now, presents in its abundant “blues” and 
“half-blues’’ a hierarchy of distinction more honoured than 
that of the triposes. And, whilst having little part or lot in the 
higher life of Cambridge, he can hardly be said to add much to 
its external graces. There is no reason to suppose that he 
deserves any such strictures as were passed not long ago by a 
distinguished prelate on the undergraduates of the sister 
University, but there is certainly a grievous decay in his out- 
ward behaviour as compared with that of his predecessor of a 
generation back. It is fitly symbolised in the universal reign of 
the green cloth cap. That detestable headdress—in which the 
artisans of the North troop in their thousands to witness a “Cup 
Final” at the Crystal Palace—has completely displaced at 
Cambridge the decent “bowler” that used to be worn thirty 
years ago by every self-respecting undergraduate when not going 
to lectures or tosport. Unless a man was, or wished to be con- 
sidered, ‘‘fast”’ he never thought of appearing in the streets on 
Sunday exceptina black coat and withhiscapand gownon. But 
the green cap and the light suit are now dominant even on Sundays. 
It is only in deference to the prejudices of a fossilised parent 
that a bowler may be reluctantly brought forth and relieved of 
the accumulated dust of weeks; a young man can dine as a guest 
at the high table at Trinity in the lighest of light coats without 
incurring reproach; and an unfortunate proctor who tries to 
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restore a reasonable attention to academical rule is mercilessly 
mobbed. These may be small things, but they are characteristic. 
The looseness of manners which marks our pleasure-loving age 
has infected Cambridge with its virus, and is destroying the ex- 
ternal dignity of life in a place which should have been most 
jealous for its preservation. It used to be thought that three 
years at one of the older Universities, even if spent in compara- 
tive idleness, at least gave a training in manners not otherwise 
to be acquired, and stamped the recipient with a mark which 
distinguished him from other men of his class. But if they cease 
to do even that, what will be the use of the Passman at 
Cambridge? He will then bring nothing but money to the 
place; he will take away nothing but a capacity for some form of 
athletics and a barren degree which will be no certificate of good 
breeding. And his disappearance will be only a matter of time. 
Nor need it be feared that Cambridge would then become a mere 
nursery of weedy “intellectuals.” Wherever some hundreds of 
healthy young Englishmen are gathered together, there assuredly 
will manly sports find a place; and it is an old observation that 
distinction on the river or the field is often associated with dis- 
tinction in the schools. But where the chief interest of life is 
intellectual, sports will find their due level as ministers to health 
and wholesome pleasure, and will cease to be worshipped for their 
own sake. 

Perhaps something may be said on another aspect of Cam- 
bridge life, and that the gravest of all, though it must be difficult, 
and may seem presumptuous, in a non-resident to approach it. 
Has Cambridge altogether lost her old religious character and 
ideals, and has she the same care as formerly for the religious 
training of her sons? In a sense, of course, she has become 
almost entirely secular. Religious in her origin, and for long 
ages the special home of religious ideas and practice—how- 
ever feebly at times these may have been cultivated—the 
University has now for nearly two generations held her doors 
open to men of every belief or of no belief; whilst, except for a 
few professorships and scholarships, her offices are free to any 
who can obtain them. Most Heads of Colleges are laymen; it is 
only a small minority of the Fellows who are in Holy Orders; com- 
pulsory Chapel for undergraduates is almost a thing of the past. 
Many of these changes are now well established, and to them, 
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without doubt, must be attributed an increase both of reality 
and of energy in Cambridge life. It is good that men should no 
longer take Orders in order to secure fellowships; it is good too 
that men of ability should not be lost to the University because 
they do not hold a particular belief. But has the secular spirit 
increased in recent years? Is there a greater hostility, or a 
greater indifference to the Christian religion among resident 
Cambridge men now than there was thirty years ago? Only one 
in constant touch with Cambridge life could give a decisive answer 
to the question; but the impression made upon an outsider, 
through contact with residents of different ages, is that such is 
actually the case. Old forms may still be kept up; the Vice- 
Chancellor may continue to attend the University Sermon sur- 
rounded by Heads and Professors; degrees may still be conferred 
by the sacred formula; undergraduates may throng the Hulsean 
Lectures when delivered by a popular or enigmatic personality ; 
ornate Chapel services may still be decently attended. The 
Divinity school, moreover, which received such a mighty im- 
pulse in the last generation from the famous band of professors, 
Drs. Lightfoot, Westcott, and Hort, flourishes under worthy 
successors of those great men; and so long as a University degree 
is considered as a desirable, though not now an indispensable, 
qualification for Holy Orders, there must be a substantial number 
of candidates for the Theological Tripos. And, far more impor- 
tant than ecclesiastical survivals or the existence of a theological 
school, there is the fact that every college can show among its 
Fellows men, and these not merely such as are in Holy Orders, 
who are permeated by the Christian belief in one or other of its 
forms, and whose lives are the expression of their convictions. 
But against them must be set some who are avowed free-thinkers, 
whilst between these two classes stand a large number who are 
frankly indifferent or are mere nominal adherents of a creed. 
Church life is undoubtedly active at Cambridge in many forms; 
but it is so, not as impelled by the University or the colleges, but 
as expressing the energy and devotion of the members of the 
Church as an independent body. It is stimulated and guided, 
but in no way patronised, by the official chiefs of the theological 
faculty. And the same may be said of the Nonconformist bodies. 
In religious matters, then, the University may be taken as neutral; 
it uses religious forms inherited from the past, and maintains a 
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brilliant theological school; but it has no concern with any 
religious propaganda, and no official obligation to maintain the 
Christian faith. The beliefs of its members are their own con- 
cern; and, taken as a whole, it must be supposed that they 
correspond pretty closely with those of the classes outside from 
which its members are drawn. Among them there is a large 
amount of indifference; and it needs little observation to perceive 
that at Cambridge also, in spite of the vigour shown by the 
Church and other religious bodies, indifference to religious belief 
and practice very widely prevail. 

There is indeed little of the “‘odium theologicum” present at 
Cambridge, and this not merely for the reasons just stated, but 
because men’s minds there are so largely occupied by other 
concerns. The current labour of teaching, examining, and 
research, the provision to be made for pressing needs and for 
future developments, the relative value to be assigned to different 
branches of learning, the relation of the University to the colleges 
and of both to the secondary schools, and many other questions, 
are enough to fill the time and the minds of those who now hold 
aloft the torch of Cambridge learning, and are eager to hand it 
on undimmed to future generations. For without doubt the 
University is alive, endeavouring to cope with her tasks in: her 
own strength, and requires no Royal Commission with legislative 
powers to set her to rights. Her crying need is money. She is 
hampered at every turn by the want of it, and the completion of 
the endowment fund can alone enable her to pursue her way 
without the humiliation of having to pay insufficient salaries to 
her teachers, or of being compelled to limit her energies both in 
teaching and research. No graduate of hers, doubtful though 
he may be of some recent developments, but must take pride in 
the work she is doing and in the great achievements of her living 
sons. By A Non-REsIDENT GRADUATE. 


Nore.—Since the above was written an important step has been taken in 
the direction of University reform by the appointment of a committee of the 
Senate, representing all shades of opinion, to consider what changes are 
desirable. It is certainly better that the resident graduates of Cambridge, who 
are acquainted with the daily needs of the University, should be the first to 
move in the matter, than that some ideal scheme, however logical, should be 
imposed upon it from without. 


CAN PROTECTION CURE 
UNEMPLOYMENT? 


A REPLY TO MR. HOBSON * 


READERS of the August number may have been surprised to see 
Mr. Hobson’s article published in the National Review, a magazine 
which does not usually worship the Free Trade fetish; and a 
possible solution of the puzzle, viz., that the article was not 
meant seriously, would not be wholly excluded by the nature of 
its contents. Serious writers rarely complain of an issue being 
dragged down from principle to fact and figure (p. 1016), holding 
rather that principle must be confirmed by practice, and practice 
interpreted by principle; nor have they the courage requisite for 
the assertion (p. 1023) that an argument is not answered when 
its conclusion is shown to be contradicted by the facts. The 
statement too that Protection saps self-dependence, the main- 
spring of healthy development (p. 1017) seems comical when the 
newspapers irrespective of party are constantly asserting that 
German business men are more enterprising and pushing than 
English merchants, and our modern civilisation is largely based 
on American inventions. 

Still it is no compliment to a writer to suppose that he is 
joking, if he neither state that he is sarcastic, nor be contributing 
to a comic paper. And since Mr. Hobson’s arguments may be 
taken seriously, it seems worth while to show where they fail to 
stand intelligent examination. 

The example taken is of a tariff upon foreign motor-cars. 


* As no reply to Mr. Hobson appeared in the September, number, this 
article was prepared by the author, who was unaware that an able reply by 
Mr. Price would appear in October. As, however, the present article is on 
somewhat different lines, the Editor agreed to its publication.—D. 8. M. 
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Reasons will presently be given for thinking this illustration 
peculiarly unfortunate and inapt; but for the present let us 
assume with him that a tariff on foreign motor-cars would raise 
the price of cars in England. The tariff, he says, may be either 
such as to keep out all foreign cars, or to allow of their continued 
importation ; in either case it will either cause fewer (altogether) 
to be bought, or cause the purchasers to pay more than before. 
Should the latter happen, the extra money paid by the purchasers 
will be diverted from other trades; any extra employment pro- 
duced in the motor trade will be compensated by corresponding 
unemployment in the trades which would have provided the 
goods that would have been purchased with the extra money. 
But if the tariff be such as to exclude all foreign motor-cars, 
perhaps the British manufacturers may still sell no more (or even 
less than) before, owing to the great rise in price. 

This is the argument, and it can be seen at once that the first 
alternative rests on the use of the same word in two different 
senses, whereas the second involves a supposition which the 
principles of economy contradict. 

Owing to a tariff raising the price, I pay £400 instead of 
£300 for my car; and this £100 would otherwise have provided 
employmentin othertrades. Employment of whom? Who has 
told us that it would have given employment to British work- 
men? I might have spent it on a tour in Switzerland, on 
Hungarian lottery bonds, on German lenses, on French wines. 
In a Free Trade country there is a great probability that the 
bulk of it will go tothe employment of foreign workmen. Any 
employment that the tariff secures goes then certainly to British 
labour; any employment which it loses may be lost to foreign 
labour or to British. Any tariff which the Government pockets 
will certainly go to the relief of taxation at home. 

And now let us see what the second alternative involves. 
The high tariff keeps out all foreign cars; and the manufacturers 
put on such prohibitive prices that they sell fewer than before. 
If they do this, it will be in order to net gigantic profits; and 
this will cause new factories—all employing British labour—to 
arise, whence competition will shortly bring down the prices to a 
normal level, and sales will increase. Or, maintaining the 
home prices, they will dump abroad, still with increased employ- 
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ment to British labour. Whereas then the former alternative 
was based on the use of “employment” in two distinct senses, 
here it is (in thought) ‘ protection” which is so used; for pro- 
tection of industry there is substituted protection of existing 
manufacturers—which no one proposes. 

A yet worse confusion occurs in the argument on page 1021. 
“‘ Tf the Protectionist allowed his reason to follow out the argu- 
ment, he would perceive that each extension of protection to any 
other trade [than his own] took away some of the benefits of his 
protection, and that a general application of protection would 
take away the whole of it.” In the first place, this sentence 
implies that every one uses all the goods that are produced in 
the country. If the price of motor-cars is raised (to take his 
own illustration), how does this affect me if I do not use a motor- 
car? IfIam not an amateur photographer, how am I affected 
by a rise in the price of cameras or lenses? It might take an 
hour to think of a hundred articles which might rise in price 
without any ordinary citizen of the middle classes being affected. 

Yet not only is this assumed, but the writer evidently con- 
fuses the protection of native industries with the exclusion o 
foreign goods—a wholly different thing, which again no one 
contemplates. ‘A tariff applied not to one trade, but to many 
trades, as a remedy for unemployment, can only operate by 
excluding foreign goods from our markets and raising the price 
of the whole of the home supplies. . . . If every trade exposed 
to foreign competition was equally protected by a tariff from 
unemployment, the general effect would necessarily be to push 
a larger and larger proportion of unemployment on to the purely 
domestic trades.” This will only be true if there be no third 
class of trades, those in which the foreign product has no home 
competitor. Having to pay more for his bread and beef, the 
citizen must knock off expenditure somewhere; suppose he 
drinks less champagne, tea, and coffee, or smokes less tobacco, 
how will Mr. Hobson’s conclusion work? At present he buys 
A, B, and C; having to pay more for A, he has less to spend on 
B and C. But who van say in what proportions B and C will 
suffer? And the sum is even harder, for on protectionist 
principles he will have to pay less for C (articles which cannot 
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be produced at home, and which a protectionist system would 
admit free). 

But even if both these suppositions (that every one uses every 
one else’s goods, and that no foreign goods of any sort are admitted 
to the country) were granted, Mr. Hobson’s proposition would still 
be that z is less than a+6+c+d, when it is wholly unknown 
what value these letters possess. And since we must remain on 
the high ground of principle and not descend to facts and figures, 
we may assert that this proposition is not mathematically true. 

When therefore this writer claims to be able to answer Pro- 
tectionist arguments (which he is pleased to call fallacies) better 
than other Free Traders, his claim cannot be conceded. The 
argument on which he professes to improve is as follows: 
“‘If a tariff be imposed which keeps out foreign goods entering 
our markets, it will cause diminished employment in those trades 
engaged in making the manufactured goods which in the trade 
balance would have gone out as exports to pay for the foreign 
goods imported into our markets.” The reply to this argument 
is that it assumes that business transactions on a large scale are 
radically different from those on a small scale: for it is certain 
that in the latter case the principle implied has no validity. Say 
I sell commentaries on Virgil, and buy bread and beef: because 
I buy twice the amount of bread and beef, shall I necessarily sell 
more commentaries on Virgil in consequence? A man who 
reasoned in this way in the case of a small transaction would be 
known to be joking. Yeta Cabinet Minister willassert that if we 
buy horseshoes for £3000 from the Americans, we shall necessarily 
produce and sell the same amount of goods to pay for them. 

Apparently this is again a fallacy caused by using a word in 
different senses. Imports, it is said, are paid for by exports. 
Do you mean that all imports are paid for by exports from the 
same country? That is notoriously false. I may buy wine from 
France and pay for it with steel rails from Germany or silver 
from Mexico, or diamonds from South Africa. But if the 
meaning is that imports to this country are paid for by exports 
from some country or other, what use is this proposition for any 
particular case ? 

However, we may return to the motor-cars, and examine the 
propositions upon which the whole of the article is based. French 
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cars, it is assumed, are, ceteris paribus, cheaper than English 
cars; how comes it that English cars are sold at all? In the 
case of wheat we understand what happens: foreign competition 
decreases the area of cultivation, and lowers rents; for in some 
parts of the country it can be produced cheaper than the foreigner 
can sell it, in others at the same rate, in yet others at a higher 
figure. But is a motor-car an article of this kind? For if it is 
not, either the cheaper foreign article will ruin the British 
industry, or the question of cheapness cannot have the im- 
portance which it has in the case of wheat. And the latter of 
these suppositions is confirmed by the fact that the papers give 
us at intervals the market price of wheat, but they do not give 
the market price of motor-cars; the same price list will contain 
the names of cars varying in price from £150 to £1000 or more. 
Some British cars will be dearer than some foreign cars; and 
conversely. Nor will price vary in any certain ratio with 
quality; a man who can afford a £1000 car may find one for 
£500 better suited to his tastes. Hence the proposition that a 
tariff on foreign motor-cars would raise the price of cars in the 
English market is like the assertion that a tariff on oil-paintings 
would raise the price of English pictures. An argument into 
which this assumption entered would have little practical value. 

There is besides another consideration which renders motor- 
cars abnormal. It is that only a fraction of the cost is paid as 
price to the dealer. The purchaser of a car knows that while 
the dealer gets say £250, the car will cost him perhaps £1000 
more for its upkeep during its natural life. The price then of 
the car is £250, but the cost £1250. The doctrine then that an 
increase in price will mean a reduced sale and a decrease in price 
an increased sale scarcely applies to this class of goods at all. 
For the purchaser is necessarily a person to whom cheapness is 
not a primary consideration. 

Before the question which heads the article can be answered, 
its meaning must becleared up. Can Protection cure Unemploy- 
ment? Can doctors cure diseases? They can cure some, but 
not all. That Protection would cure all unemployment is scarcely 
asserted even by the Daily Express; but it will cure some, if the 
principles of conduct remain unchanged. The imposition of a 

fine on those who perpetrate an act will deter many from per- 
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petrating it. Ifa fine be imposed on the preference of foreign 
to native produce, more native produce will be bought. But to 
deter many is not the same as to prevent all. The Free Trader 
is apt to present the following dilemna: if the foreign article is 
still purchased, unemployment will not be helped; if it be not 
purchased, the Treasury will get no tarifi. A railway company 
fines those who prefer first class to third class carriages something 
like 1d. a mile. Hither then (on the above principle) no one will 
travel first class, and so no fines be netted; or the third class 
carriages will be partly empty. The railway manager whom we 
approached with this wisdom would reply that the extra penny 
deters many or even most passengers from travelling first class; 
but there are always enough persons ready to pay it to produce 
a handsome sum. The tariff may reduce the sale of the foreign 
product, but unless prohibitive will not stop it. 

Yes, says the Free Trader, but the tariff brings up the price 
of the native product, whence you are fined whichever you buy. 
Once more the confusion between some and all. It brings it up 
in the small though important class of goods in which there is 
shortage, and where increased production means increased cost; 
but why should itin other cases? Take the case of photographic 
dry plates. Here (to judge from dealers’ lists) there are many 
English plates, and a few foreign plates on the market; com- 
petition chiefly between native manufacturers has fixed the price 
at one level. Say a tax of 1s. a dozen were imposed on foreign 
plates: there would be no shortage in the home supply, nor 
would the competition between British manufacturers be reduced. 
The sole result that can be foreseen is that those who preferred 
foreign plates would have to pay more for them. 

The principle of Protection is that which lies at the basis of 
the State: sacrifice by each for all. The principle of Free Trade, 
sacrifice for no one, is subversive of the State. Hence Free 
Trade arguments must harbour fallacies; and there seems to be 
no great difficulty in detecting them. 

D. 8. Mareo.ioura. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


Tue Federal Parliament re-assembles on November 11, and 
Ottawa is already filling up with bronzed, hilarious legislators, 
who, unlike the unfortunate Members of the ‘‘ Mother of Parlia- 
ments,” have not only been able to acquaint themselves with the 
progress made by different sections of their country, but have also 
had the benefit of soul-sufficing holidays in places where you can 
step out of civilisation (as expressed in the Canadian “summer 
hotel”) into the primeval wilderness. I hear very good accounts 
of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s health; his innumerable friends on both 
sides of the Atlantic will be glad to know that there is now no 
danger whatever of the breakdown which, two or three years 
ago, seemed inevitable and near at hand. He will once more 
play a gallant part in the “‘ great game”’ between the two historic 
parties, and the younger Members of his Cabinet (such as Mr. 
Lemieux and Mr. Mackenzie King, both of whom have made 
him their model of political deportment) will give him useful 
assistance. The leader of “His Majesty’s Opposition,” whose 
position is no longer challenged, is also in good fighting form; 
and the business of daily criticism, now that the Conservatives 
are regaining the ground lost in 1896 both in the Eastern and 
Western Provinces, will be carried on with renewed zest. The 
novi homines of the Opposition, in whose hands the future of the 
Party rests, feel assured thatthe next General Election will result 
in a Conservative victory, and their feeling of confidence animates 
the rank and file. The forces of criticism will be concentrated, 
no doubt, for the time being on the failure of the commissioners 


charged with the construction of the Eastern division of the Grand 
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Trunk Pacific, to finish the short link of 245 miles between Win- 
nipeg and Lake Superior Junction, the non-completion of which, 
after four years of work, certainly requires explanation. The 
Winnipeg-Edmonton line across the prairies, and the branch from 
Fort William to the upper end of Lake Navigation, had _been 
completed expeditiously by the Company, and it would have been 
possible to handle through grain traffic before the season of open 
navigation closes but for the inexplicable slackness of those 
responsible for building the connecting line. 

The most important business of the coming session will be 
the discussion of the Naval Defence Bill, embodying the agree- 
ment between the Dominion Government and the Admiralty. 
Parliament will be asked to vote money for the construction of 
a dozen cruisers and destroyers, nine of which will be stationed 
in Atlantic waters and three on the Pacific. The capital ex- 
penditure will be $20,000,000 and the annual outlay close on 
$4,000,000. The Admiralty is to provide a cruiser to be used 
as a training ship for Canadian officers and men. The organisa- 
tion of the Naval Branch of the Marine and Fisheries Department 
is already being carried out; it is probable, however, that 
the arrangements made will be of a temporary nature, the 
necessity of placing the new Service on an independent footing 
being sufficiently obvious. The suggestion that some of the 
cruisers and destroyers should be built in Canada in order to 
stimulate the steel ship-building industry in Canada has been 
well received by men of all parties. This industry has been 
greatly developed of late years, and the construction of the great 
lake steamers used by the Northern Navigation Company is a 
proof that the task suggested is not beyond the powers of local 
ship-building corporations. 

The Leader of the Opposition has approved of the Government 
Naval proposals in principle, and there is reason to believe that 
the weight of public opinion is in favour of the creation of a 
Canadian separate Navy on these lines. But it would be too 
much to expect the Extremists to confine their criticism to 
questions of detail. The Toronto Sun, to which Mr. Goldwin 
Smith is a constant contributor, vehemently protests against any 
naval expenditure whatsoever, and asks Sir Wilfrid Laurier to 
seek a mandate from the constituencies before incurring it. The 
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Sun might as well ask for the moon. In passing, the perusal 
of this interesting but ineffectual journal may be commended to 
students of the various phases of Canadian opinion. It circu- 
lates briskly among those Ontario farmers who, because no breath 
of the sea air has ever penetrated to their remote and peaceful 
fields, have no notion whatever of the scope and intention of sea- 
power and cannot understand the necessity of maintaining navies 
for the protection of Canada’s external trade and the safeguard- 
ing of the “open door” into certain markets. They think 
that Canada should be sufficient to herself, holding aloof from 
the Imperial partnership and the comity of nations; that the 
millennium can be brought to pass by the cheap and simple 
expedient of paying for nothing that makes for the keeping of 
the world’s peace. They are Little Canadians, Free-Traders, and 
all the rest of it; Mr. Goldwin Smith’s philosophic Radicalism 
as set forth in the columns of their favourite newspaper under 
the nom de guerre (or nom de paix) of “ Bystander,” precisely 
expresses the cast of their minds stereotyped by long years of 
unremitting toil and joyless thrift, and work for work’s sake. 
As men—men who have helped to cut Ontario out of the forest 
primeval—they are lovable, to be respected; the American 
description of them as “‘ the Chinamen of North America”’ does 
scant justice to their honesty, frugality, grave hospitality, depth 
of religious feeling. Time was when the Toronto Globe was their 
favourite paper. To-day George Brown’s body lies mouldering 
in the dust and his soul, if it ever revisits this sublunary sphere, 
must haunt the Grange (glowering at the ghosts of the “ Family 
Compact,” ghosts with rubicund complexions and capon-lined 
stomachs, out of a dark corner in the library) and the Sun’s 
editorial offices. In politics, however, these good folk are a 
steady drag on the wheels of progress and expansion. Mr, A. 
G. Bradley has given a true picture of the retired Ontario farmer, 
so often met with in the lesser towns. ‘“ The vision of a retired 
farmer,” he writes, “conveys to the English mind a breezy person 
of rubicund visage and sporting tie, who takes a day with the 
hounds occasionally, and frequents the back parlour of the 
‘George’ or the ‘White Lion.’ But the retired farmer in 
Ontario, though a worthy, is not a cheerful person, and is the 
terror of municipalcouncils. He is very often discontented, for, 
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as a rule, he has given up business on a very small income. He 
was a splendid worker, and Canada owes more to him than to 
any other member of the community. But virtues which turned 
a howling wilderness into a garden do not always adorn a life of 
leisure in a town or village. Probably he regrets that he ever did 
quit farming; neither the cultivation of books nor flowers brings 
him any consolation, and the local paper is soon read. When he 
has to buy out of a small income the necessaries he used to sell 
or consume, his worthy soul revolts within him. Modern improve- 
ments, such as townsmen strive for and take pride in, he heartily 
despises, and grudges every cent of taxes that he pays for such 
superfluous vanities.” In the past and the passing generation of 
these workers the Sun finds its readers, and many of them will 
join the French-Canadian habitant in opposing any expenditure 
on a Canadian Navy. But the opposition of these men will find 
little or no support in the Dominion Parliament, nor will the other 
class of Extremists—the advocates of a direct contribution to be 
paid to the Admiralty, and spent by the central authority, which 
would save money, no doubt, but involve a fatal loss of national 
self-respect—succeed in affecting the course of legislation to any 
appeciable extent. In the end the Naval Defence Bill will be 
passed unanimously, and I should not be surprised in the least if 
the Members all joined in singing “God Save the King” at the 
conclusion of the proceedings. 

It is the question of personnel which is likely to prove iti 
perplexing to the makers of the Canadian Navy. No doubt a 
number of recruits of the best type will be obtained among the 
fishermen of the maritime Provinces. But to secure this contin- 
gent of seamen, both born and made, it will be necessary to offer 
rates of pay much higher than those obtaining in the British 
Navy, owing to the fact that the demand for labour—especially 
for workers of the “handyman” stamp—exceeds the supply in 
every part of the Dominion. The American naval authorities 
find it very difficult to procure men, and keep them when pro- 
cured; though they are able to offer better pay and a much better 
dietary than the British Admiralty, they have to content them- 
selves with crews that are physically inferior in a marked degree 
to those of British warships. Desertions ‘are very numerous— 
the crimps in the Atlantic sea-ports are a great pest—and to look 
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for a deserter in the vast and widely distributed population of 
the United States would be a hopeless task. But for the existence 
of Newfoundland, the finest nursery of seamen in the Western 
hemisphere, it would be impossible to man the American Navy. 
That is why the United States Government clings so tenaciously 
to its treaty-rights in the territorial waters of that island, and 
insists that the fishing-vessels of the New England coast-towns 
should be allowed to supplement their nucleus crews with New- 
foundland fishermen, a large proportion of whom eventually drift 
into the American Navy. 

Canada will be hampered by the self-same difficulties in pro- 
curing the personnel of her Navy, and it will be interesting to see 
how she solves the problem. It is to be hoped that the plan of 
inviting volunteers from the British Navy, though it may be 
advisable to permit itfor a limited period, will not be accepted as 
a permanent solution. Since the Canadian rates of pay must 
exceed those obtaining in the British Navy, and lower rates could 
not possibly be offered to the British volunteers, it is obvious that 
the best men will be tempted to offer their services to Canada and 
it will be more difficult than ever to obtain the right class of 
recruits for the British Navy. We hear much—not too much—of 
the necessity of increasing the matériel of British Sea-power. But 
we hear little—far too little—of the question of personnel, which 
is quite as important a matter and, as the unwillingness of the 
masses in Great Britain to undergo discipline increases with the 
propagation of Socialistic ideas, is destined to become even more 
serious in the immediate future. It will bea great mistake if, in 
order to man Canadian cruisers and destroyers, our new “‘ Dread- 
noughts” are insufficiently or inadequately manned. Obviously 
such a result would involve a decrease rather than an increase of 
the sum-total of Imperial Sea-power. 

The proper course is for Canada and Newfoundland to co- 
operate in creating the Canadian Navy. Canada has the money 
and means to have the ships. Newfoundland has the seamen. It 
is required to divert the supply of Newfoundland recruits from 
American to Canadian warships. The adage solvitur ambulando 
does not apply to this particular problem. But it could be solved 
easily enough in half an hour’s conversation between the Prime 
Ministers of Canada and Newfoundland. 
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Questions of the representation of Canada in England, and of 
the representation of England in Canada form a theme of per- 
petual discussion in both countries. Ignorance is the only kind 
of anti-Imperialism which is of serious account in these days, 
and it is worth while considering how Canadians and Englishmen 
can be brought to a better understanding of one another. 

As regards the matter of official representation, it would be 
difficult to improve on the present state of things. Lord Strath- 
cona represents Canada in England; England in Canada is 
represented by Lord Grey. Englishmen are more than satisfied 
with the present High Commissioner, who is the incarnation of 
the history of modern Canada and one of the most picturesque 
personalities of this Imperial age; they are looking forward to the 
time when they will be able to help him to celebrate his own 
centenary, and then, but not till then, would be prepared to 
consider the possibility of his retirement from the high office of 
the Canadian Ambassadorship. On the other side, Lord Grey is 
as widely popular and as highly respected, and he may claim to 
have proved that, given the receptivity and adaptability required, 
a good Englishman can be a good Canadian. Discussing these 
matters with a Canadian friend the other day, the writer was 
told that both the High Commissioner and the Governor-General 
were the “best ever,” and yet he was seriously amazed that it 
would be easy to improve on the arrangement. “Let them change 
places,” was the suggestion. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the appointment of a Canadian as Governor-General would 
be most popular throughout the Dominion. The fact that a 
Canadian was chosen as the Sovereign’s representative in Canada 
would remove for ever that slight feeling of social inferiority, a 
grain de sable which causes no slight irritation at times, which is 
really one of the ‘minor causes of the unpopularity of the English- 
man who still regards the Canadian as a “ colonial,” even if he 
does not actually use the term. The same underlying desire for 
an Official recognition of the social equality of Canada and England 
prompted the hope that the King himself would visit Canada on 
the occasion of the Quebec Tercentenary. 

Apart from the matter of official representation, it cannot 
be said that any real attempt is made to convince Englishmen 
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that Canada is a cultured and highly intellectual community, by 
no means entirely given over to the business of dollar-hunting. 
In point of fact, the average Canadian is better read than the 
average Englishman, and more keenly interested in the intel- 
lectual life of the world at large. Unfortunately, there exists no 
means of convincing the average Englishman that he is not the 
average Canadian’s superior in all matters of culture. For 
example, there is no Canadian publication, with the exception 
of the University Magazine, which deals systematically with the 
aspirations and inspirations of the twofold Canadian nationality. 
Neither of the weeklies published in London and dealing 
exclusively with Canadian topics can be said to fill the gap. 
The Canadian Gazette is admirably edited and written, and 
every Englishman who wishes to know how the political and 
economic development of Canada is proceeding from day to day 
must read it regularly. But it is a business paper in the first 
instance, and is able to devote but little space to literature, art, 
music, philosophy, and the other activities of the Canadian 
mind, which would be much more interesting to the educated 
Englishman than the vicissitudes of the stock-market, &c. Then 
there is Canada, which at one time gave a page or so to Canadian 
literature and art, but is now chiefly concerned with the 
useful business of bringing the English investor in touch with 
Canadian investments. Now and again it gives useful sum- 
maries of Canadian utterances on Imperial topics,* and the sub- 
ject of Canadian sport is well treated, while in “‘ Westerner” it 
possesses a contributor who knows the West by heart and has 
an admirable: sense of style and atmosphere. Each of these 
journals in its special sphere does good service, but it would be 
absurd to say that either is a national weekly, a periodical reve- 
lation, urbi et orbi, of Canada and the Canadian mind. Until the 
patriotism of Canadian statesmen, and thinkers, and men of 
letters, and lovers of art gives us something better, many English- 
men will still labour under the misapprehension that Canada is in 
the same category as the boot trade, or ironmongery, or other 
names of the “class” journal in which the reading matter is 
strictly subordinated to the advertisement column. KE. B. 0. 


* ¢.g., the series of excerpts from Canadian journals which was quoted in 
this letter last month. The secondary source should have been indicated. 
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AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 


AvustTRALIA, September 14, 1909. 

THE increasing share which Germany takes—or took, till the 
preference clauses in the tariff began to work—of Australia’s 
originally all-British trade has been a commonplace of Tariff 
Reformers since the movement was initiated. But not many, I 
fancy, of those who have sedulously proclaimed the facts under- 
stand with whom the chief responsibility lies. Nowadays the 
German manufacturers’ agent is busy in the Commonwealth, 
pressing the sale of his principals’ goods, and hunting down every 
atom of information that can help them to suit the Australian’s 
taste or requirements exactly. He is not so “smart” as the 
American; he has not learnt, for instance, the Yankee dodge of 
appointing a single firm agents for a particular brand of goods 
(which is at present the regular way of getting a market here), 
and then scraping together all the odds and ends of custom which 
might escape the one firm by simply duplicating the goods with 
other agents under another brand. The German is not up to that 
trick yet—though he is far ahead of the average British agent, 
who seems to think that customers should come hunting for him, 
not he for them. But German trade was established here long 
before German agents arrived in any numbers. And the estab- 
lishers were British firms. 

After the Franco-Prussian war and the consequent aggrandise- 
ment of Germany in wealth as well as in prestige, Germans began 
to launch out as manufacturers. Anxious to use as much as 
possible of their available capital on machinery and the actual 
processes of manufacture, they looked round for men who would 
take off their hands the business of distribution, and so save them 
both expense and worry. They found men ready to hand in 
London. For the British manufacturer had long before hit on 
the same idea, and had confided the distribution of his goods to 
firms in the great seaports which made that their sole work. As 
long as British products only were available for distribution, the 
work was done well and with much advantage to Britain’s pros- 
perity ; but directly the seaport firms found that more profit could 
be made from selling German wares—and more could, simply 
because in order to secure a market the Germans were willing 
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both to cut prices and to lower quality—they had no scruples 
about subordinating the British manufacturer’s interest to that of 
his rivals, which was also their own. What Consul-General 
Schwabach calls “‘a kind of international division of work between 
Germany and the British Empire” (though he was thinking of 
something quite different) came into being. The German devoted 
his whole time and intellect to cheapening and perfecting the 
processes of manufacture; the British merchant, who might have 
been expected to use his brains in the service of his country, 
devoted himself principally to promoting German trade in what 
had previously been British markets. 

From the purely business point of view—especially business 
as conceived by free traders, to whom the economic factor is 
everything and national patriotism a shadow of a bygone dream 
—it was natural that the distributor should favour his German 
above his British clients. The new customer, who may yet go 
elsewhere, is obviously worth more attention than the client of 
long standing, whom (particularly if he is British) mere habit 

will retain despite much grumbling and more dissatisfaction. His 
business was routine work: but the aggressive and inquisitive 
foreigner, at the beginning of a career which he expected to be 
long and victorious, must be given every encouragement and 
assistance if one was anxious to secure the profits that were certain 
to accrue from the management of his trade. And so British 
capital and British brains introduced the foreigner to, and set him 
firm in, the markets from which he has since been ousting other 
British capital and enterprise. And the introducers—admirable 
business men, but most indifferent citizens—have just been telling 
us quite dispassionately what they did and how they did it, prob- 
ably without the slightest idea what the confession amounted to. 

That is one benefit—for knowledge, even of a depressing kind, 
is beneficial—of having the Empire’s Chambers of Commerce 
among us. The shrewd—in their own narrow sphere—merchant- 
kings (or whatever the complimentary title is) of London and 
Liverpool and the other great exporting centres, who have for 
years spent their magnificent intellects on perfecting the 
machinery of trade, and who have all the time believed that 
England’s trade—in which they knew themselves experts and 
masters—was the secret of England’s greatness, come indulgently 
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among men vastly their inferiors in the sphere of commerce, and 
graciously explain in words of one or two syllables the simple 
elementary rules of the great game; they even condescend to 
give technical details sometimes of the processes by which they 
are sawing off the branch on which they sit. So great they are, 
and so innocent: we admire the one quality as sincerely as we 
are staggered by the other. For we, the admittedly inferior 
beings—I am not using sarcasm—have yet the wider outlook, or 
we think so: we take less for granted: it is less irreverent in us 
to question the truth of the old formule, the efficacy of the 
worshipped fetishes. To the Australian, when he formulates his 
ideas, @ country’s welfare seems to depend on the prosperity 
rather of its producers than of its distributors: he is a little 
shocked when friends blandly confess that they have pushed 
foreign produce energetically into markets which they might have 
helped to retain for England. A great British newspaper the 
other day affirmed that the handling of questions involving 
national rights cannot safely be committed to the discretion of 
financiers. After some of the disclosures to which Australians 
have listened lately, they are intlined to believe that the hand- 
ling of commercial problems affecting the national welfare cannot 
with safety be left wholly in the care of middlemen. 

Another benefit—to both sides—arising from this Commercial 
Congress is of a nature complementary to the first. Not all the 
delegates are distributors; a fair number are themselves manu- 
facturers. They are for the first time seeing some of their best 
customers—and discovering how their interests have been handi- 
capped by the inadequacy of the go-betweens. It must have 
been a revelation to more than one to find that many a British 
firm’s nominal agent in Australia is quite unknown to some of 
its best Australian customers; or that the only address (to take 
a specific case) of the agent for important British iron and steel 
works was a box at the G.P.O., which he might visit when he 
happened to be in Sydney; so that, when it became necessary 
to see him at once, the only clue to his whereabouts was the 
existence of another firm, doing quite different business, but 
bearing his name as part of its title. Of course these things 
were not allowed to stare our visitors in the face; they had to 
find them out by careful inquiry and insistence on the exact 
truth. As far as possible—and it was only natural—they were 
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kept aloof from their real customers: one manufacturer, for 
instance, was interviewed within half an hour of his arrival by 
an earnest friend who assured him that it was useless to attempt 
the sale of his products direct to the Australian users—they 
never dealt with oversea principals, preferring to have a man on 
the spot whom they could abuse when things went wrong. (The 
earnest friend turned out to be himself an agent of just such 
products.) It struck the manufacturer that, even if that were 
so, it was worth his while to find out something about the actual 
consumers of his wares; and in the search he found out a good 
deal more about the habits of agents. If all our manufacturing 
visitors will do likewise, and will report the result of their 
researches when they get home, both actual producer and actual 
consumer will benefit greatly: and it may be that England’s 
prosperity originally founded on her products, not on her middle- 
men, will regain its old footing on its old basis. 


The Fusion continues to display rather showily all the defects 
of its qualities, and not enough of the qualities themselves. The 
Englishman, himself a fusion of races, is said to be splenetic. 
This Fusion certainly is. Its stolid long-suffering, its consistently 
ineffective grumbling, its sudden outbursts of petulant rage, are 
quite in keeping with the usual foreigner’s idea of the English 
character. Almost the first outburst this session occurred the 
other day, when, after many weeks’ endurance of debates that 
led, and were meant to lead, to nothing, the Fusionist Ministry 
allowed a supporter to employ the closure three times in two hours 
on the first real discussion of the High Commissionership Bill. 
As a result, its own friends have been somewhat disgusted, and 
Ministers have promised to keep the weapon in their own hands 
for the future. 

The fact is, of course, that both parties in the Federal Par- 
liament are now Fusions—with a difference. The Ministerial 
party began as, and remains for all practical purposes, a “ Fusion 
without principles.” Its constituent parts, however closely they 
may now agree on policy, dare not prove their agreement by their 
actions; the elections are too near at hand for that. The one 
hope of safety for each section is to go to the voters who elected 
them three years ago with a chance of saying, ‘‘ By fusion we have 
spiked the guns of the men we have joined.” As you are not 
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allowed, in polite Fusions, to spike your friends’ guns, or they 
yours, the only way out is to let none be fired. If they come 
back next March still a fairly solid party with a majority, I 
believe Australia will find them Deakinite in the mass, and ready 
to carry through a sound policy both in defence and finance. 
But they have to ensure re-election first; and the condition 
hampers them exceedingly. 

The Labour party, on the other hand, is a Fusion of men who 
differ on many important points as much as, say, Mr. Deakin and 
Mr. Bruce Smith do. The bulk of them are individualists, who 
believe in using the mechanism of the State to eounteract the 
advantage which the rich man of to-day has over the poor man of 
to-day; Ruskinists, in fact, knowingly or unknowingly. The 
most pushing are Marxian Socialists, and some of their strongest 
supporters outside Parliament are Communists. But the most 
extreme see that the State-aid measures—Old Age Pensions, 
Wages Boards or Arbitration Courts, Land Tax or Resumption 
Bills—favoured by the Moderates, lie along the road they them- 
selves wish to travel; the Moderates willingly accept the help of 
any man, not concerning themselves with his ultimate motive. 
So the two sections have fused, and made themselves a —power 
thereby. But that was and remains a Fusion for definite ends, 
on a definite programme of legislation: the newer Fusion by 
which it is now opposed has at present nothing definite about it 
except its determination that Labour shall not regain office. 

I am stressing this point, because English readers seem just 
now to be paying much attention to a book—Senator St. Ledger’s 
History of Australian Socialism—which completely misconceives 
the character of the Labour Party. The Senator is a strong 
party man, and comes from a State in which, before Federation, 
Labour politicians were treated with a bitterness almost Russian. 
(Those who attended the debates of the first Federal Parliament 
cannot forget the change which came over the Labour members 
from Queensland when they found themselves treated as cour- 
teously and listened to as attentively as other members. They 
came to Melbourne snapping at every one, showing their teeth 
at those who wanted to be friendly: they remained to do effec- 
tive work quietly, some of them to be most useful and respected 
helpers in the non-party tasks of the House.) Senator St. 
Ledger, therefore, has ingrained in him the old anti-Labour bias: 
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he believes that all Labour men are Extremists, and that the 
professed Moderates are wickedly concealing their dangerous 
intentions. You might as well say that Lord Robert Cecil, 
being a member of the Unionist Party, must be wickedly con- 
cealing his dastardly yearnings after high Protection. Unfor- 
tunately the Senator’s assertions are easy to support with 
evidence that misleads people at a distance; here they are as 
disregarded as are his friends’ wild outcries that Labour “ wants 
to destroy the home.” We have to deal, you see, with three 
classes of Labour men. The Federal member is in most cases 
unmistakably a Moderate; in caucus the party has always chosen 
a Moderate for leader, and has compelled the minority of 
Extremists to vote as the Moderate majority decided. The local 
secretary and the Labour newspaper, on the other hand, are 
often Extremists, partly because the position urges its occupant 
towards one-sidedness and keeps him more or less ignorant of 
the virtues of opponents, partly because the hard-working farmer 
and miner and artisan—who cast the bulk of the Labour vote— 
cannot spare time to do such work, which therefore falls naturally 
into the hands of less sensible men. The Brisbane Worker, for 
instance, which insists on calling itself the official organ of the 
party, is virulently extreme, and quotations from its columns 
are the favourite weapon of the anti-Labour orator. But the 
actual Labour voter is not much influenced by these vapourings. 
He knows what he wants now; distant schemes of a Communist 
millennium rouse him neither to enthusiasm nor to anger; he 
lets the Worker talk, and elects Moderates—or, when an Extremist 
is a candidate, he stays away from the polls. By this deliberate 
absence he may, in a strongly Labour constituency, let the 
Extremist in; more often he lets in the other side, as happened 
far and wide in Queensland at the last Federal elections. 

There is the truth of the situation. But you can easily see 
that by emphasising the Press talk and calling it Labour’s true 
voice an absolutely misleading picture of Labour’s aims can be 
presented to a public twelve thousand miles away. And, as 
Labour is bound to take a very important share in Australian 
political life—and therefore in the political life of the Empire— 
from now onwards, it is not doing good service to the Empire 
to create at headquarters wrong impressions of what Labour 
really wants. 
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This is only another instance of, perhaps, the greatest 
stumbling-block in the way of mutual understanding between 
the Colonies and the Mother Country. Australians know some- 
thing of home politics: they know the political bias of each 
important newspaper, the party to which each notable politician 
belongs. When the Daily News denounces Preference or the 
House of Lords, Australians can allow for that paper’s idiosyn- 
crasies. We do not take unquestioningly as fair statements of 
the case Mr. Keir Hardie’s talk about India or Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s about landlordism. But the Londoner does the 
analogous thing with regard to Australia. Any one who writes 
a book about the Commonwealth, whether he has stayed there 
for a week or a decade, whether he is a fighting partisan ora 
bored globe-trotter, is for the Londoner, seemingly, as good an 
authority as anybody else. You do not seem to take the trouble 
to find out—of course, we could not expect you to know before- 
hand, as we know about your writers on political subjects— 
what the author’s or newspaper’s patent prepossessions are. If 
Mr. John Dillon wrote a history of the Unionist Party, you 
would know what allowances to make. When a similar Australian 
book appears, more than nine-tenths of its reviewers swallow it 
wholesale. Mr. St. Ledger’s book is a good statement of the 
view which the avowed and consistent anti-Labour politician 
takes of Labour—partly because he doesn’t know any better, 
partly because it is an effective weapon with a certain class of 
voters. I have taken it as a text; but the application lies 
rather in correcting the view taken by London readers of the 
Australian Press. It is, on the whole, a well-conducted Press; 
but it is distinctly a party Press, and suffers from being almost 
entirely of one party. Its mistakes of fact, its careless mis- 
recollections of past events, its slovenly arguments, are not 
immediately and sharply corrected, as they would be at home, 
by its rivals of the opposite party. It is the greater pity that 
they should so often be taken for gospel by Imperialists at the 
other end of the Empire. 


Two months ago I prophesied that nothing much would be 
happening on or near September 1, and more especially that the 
Premiers’ Conference would be unproductive. When that Con- 
ference rose, in the middle of August, it seemed for a while as if 
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something had been done. The Premiers had climbed so far down 
from their haughty attitude of March as to make the provisional 
scheme of their and Mr. Deakin’s devising look possibly accept- 
able. But they had not climbed quite low enough. Mr. Deakin’s 
pre-fusion plan was 

(a) to take over the State debts—which implied some sort of 
Federal, though not necessarily political, control over their 
future borrowings; 

(b) to pay from Federal revenue a fixed sum towards debt- 
interest in lieu of the contribution made at present under 
the Braddon clause of the Constitution. 

The Premiers’ demands were that their borrowing powers should 
not be interfered with, and that three-fifths, instead of three- 
fourths, of the Federal customs revenues should henceforth be 
paid to the States. By the end of the Conference they had 
abandoned this demand—for about £7,000,000 at the present 
time—and contented themselves with a payment of 25s. per caput 
of each State’s population, which at present would come to little 
more than £5,000,000. But 

(i) they insisted that this should be permanently embodied in 
the Constitution; 

(ii) not a word was said about State debts (except as a subject 
for future inquiry); 

(iii) the yield of the tariff, though now much above 25s. per 
head of the population, is bound to decrease as the protec- 
tive effect becomes marked; and the experience of other 
nations shows that eventually 25s. may represent practically 
the total yield. 

When the public had time to think over the proposals, these three 
points seemed obviously objectionable. The Labour party, which 
had itself in conference a year ago suggested 25s. or so as the fair 
thing, but had never looked upon it as a permanent arrangement, 
seized on the first and last objections for weapons; Mr. Deakin’s 
own old supporters, even though they had followed him into the 
Fusion, were aghast at the omission of the State debts problem. 
The Premiers did not improve the situation by becoming publicly 
astounded at their own moderation, and assuring the country 
that no alteration of the Conference’s terms could be considered. 

The Fusion was troubled internally, and in despair resorted to 

the Labour party’s device of a caucus meeting at which the mal- 
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contents were to be appeased with explanations. No one knows 
yet whether they have been so soothed. But the Prime Minister 
has been compelled to reinstate the debts problem, or rather his 
old solution of it, in his final proposals for a settlement, and has 
been arguing strenuously with the most hostile of the Premiers 
that the agreement should not be upset for a detail like that. 
The crux of the problem, of course, is not the assumption of the 
debts—any one is glad to let some one else take responsibilities of 
that kind—but the future control of State borrowing. If the 
reports of men intimate with Mr. Deakin may be believed, he has 
in mind a way of getting round that difficulty. A Commission 
is to inquire leisurely into the question, and nothing need be 
openly said about it just yet; but, when the existing debts 
are a Federal responsibility, the Commonwealth will have to borrow 
almost immediately for the conversion of part of them; and the 
Prime Minister believes that, when once the Commonwealth has 
appeared as a borrower on the London market, the States will find 
it useless to go there. They will have either to restrain their 
borrowings within Australia, or to ask the Commonwealth to float 
loans for them, so that a Federal control will automatically come 
into being, but the onus of creating it will have been cast on the 
States themselves or on the London market. 

As for the permanency of the 25s. contribution, there will be 
a hard fight, both in the Parliament and in the electorates, before 
it is inserted in the Constitution. And, even if it gets there, 
another amendment can take it out again when the strain on the 
Commonwealth’s finances grows too heavy. For, as I said two 
months ago, the question of the exact proportions in which 
revenues are to be divided between the Commonwealth and the 
States is not a matter of huge importance to the ordinary citizen. 
He wants certain things done, and he will have to pay for the 
doing of them, whichever agency he chooses for it; it is rather 
like working yourself into great excitement about the problem 
whether the butler or the footman shall send your cheques to your 
tradesmen. The people to whom such a question is important 
are the officials, not the master; with them it is a matter of 
prestige, about which bitter wars have been waged and will be 
waged again. 


